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INTRODUCTION. 

The Ankara traditions in this volume were collected during the 
year 1903, with funds provided by the Carnegie Institution. The work 
was part of a systematic and extended study of the mythology and 
ceremonies of the various -tribes of the Caddoan stock. All of the tales 
here presented were secured through James R. Murie, of the Skidi 
band of Pawnee. The slight differences in language between the An- 
kara and Skidi were soon overcome by Mr. Murie, who, when a boy 
at school, had learned to speak Arikara fluently. 

The Arikara belong to the Caddoan linguistic stock, and were for- 
merly closely allied with the Skidi band of Pawnee, from which tribe 
they separated about 1832. After that time they made their home at 
various points along the Missouri River until, in 1854, they were 
placed on what is known as Fort BerthoW Reservation in North Dakota, 
along with the Mandan and Minitaree or Grosventres, the latter two 
tribes (being of Siouan stock. With the Mandan the Arikara had been 
closely associated even before (their removal to the Fort Berthold 
Reservation. Their dwellings and general mode of life had much in 
ocOTimon with the Skidi. Like the Skidi, they constructed the earth- 
lodge, and their social organization and religious ceremonies in gen- 
eral were also similar to those of the Skidi. Inasmuch as the author 
has prepared a somewhat extended discussion of the Skidi in his in- 
troduction to the "Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee," it will not be neces- 
sary here to do more than to refer to that volume.^ 

The Arikara to-day number about 380, as against 435 in 1890, and 
725 in 1880. Owing to the continued severe hostility of the Indian 
Department, but little evidence of their former method of life remains. 
It is said that the last earth-lodge in use (ell into ruins in 1900. In 
possession of certain members of the tribe are some of the sacred bun- 
dles or altars ; but the people have been so intimidated that their re- 
ligious ceremonies are, as a rule, held secretly. 

In physique they seem hardier than their Skidi brethren on the 
south, and in disposition, more tractable. In dealings with the Gov- 
ernment they have, as a rule, proved themselves men of high honor, 
and not since about 1820 have they manifested an unfriendly disposition 
toward ithe whites. 

An examination of the tales here presented shows, as we might 
expect to find, many points of resemblance with those of the Skidi 
and other Pawnee tribes. It is apparent at once, however, that the 
mythology of the Arikara contains many elements not found among 

iTiadltloiui of the Skidi Pawnee, Volttme 8, llemoin of the American Polk-Lore Society, 1904. 
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the Skidi. This is possibly due to contact with the Mandan, and per- 
haps, though to a less extent, with the Minitaree. To what extent the 
Mandan have influenced the Ankara can not be known, as no extended 
account of their mythology is available. 

Inasmuch as investigation is now being carried on among addi- 
tional liribes of the Caddoan stock, the usual references to the mytholo- 
gies of other tribes have been omitted in the present volume. At the 
completion of this investigation the tales of all the tribes of the stock 
wiH be considered from a comparative point of view, while other re- 
semblances to the traditions of other tribes will, at the same time, be 
pointed out. It seems sufficient at present merely to indicate in a gen- 
eral way the character of the tales here presented. 

In the first and second tales, each of which tells of the creation of 
the earth by the Wolf and Lucky-Man, as well as in the creation of 
people by the Spiders, through the assistance of the Wolf, we have a 
story of origin not known to any of the other bands of Caddoan stock, 
and it is possible that this account is due to foreign influence. The story 
of the appearance of people upon earth, or of the emergence, is pre- 
sented in a number of variant forms (Nos. 3 to 13). All these myths 
are of undoubted Arikara origin, and apparently are uninfluenced by 
the mythology of any other tribe. The difference of these tales from 
all similar tales among the Skidi is very interesting, and shows that 
the Arikara possessed a well-defined mythology of their own before 
their separation from the Skidi. The next two tales (Nos. 9, 10) bear 
additional testimony to the importance of the cultivation of corn among 
the Arikara, while in tales 11, 12, and 13 is related, in varying versions, 
the escape of the Arikara from the buffalo. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of this myth is wide-spread and extended to many of the Plains 
tribes. 

In the next series of tales (Nos. 14 to 28) we have a general ac- 
count of the period of transformation following the emergence, and 
which may be characterized in general as transformer legends. As 
with the Skidi, the poor boy among these tales is the culture hero, 
while Coyote, the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a very 
inferior part. At least three welWefined transformers appear in this 
series ; the first in importance is the boy offspring of the woman who 
climbed to heaven and married a Star. His greatest work is freeing 
the land from the presence of the four destroying monsters. Only 
second to Star-Boy in importance is Sun-Boy (No. 16), whose special 
merit consists in the fact that 'he made long life possible, though only 
after a series of memorable contests with his powerful father. The 
third transformer is Burnt-Hands, the Burnt-Belly of the Skidi. Like 
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Bumt-Belly, this poor boy, through the aid of certain animals, becomes 
powerful, kilk the mean chief, and calls the buffalo, thus saving his 
tribe from despotism and famine, and at the same time furnishing by 
his life a perpetual example to the poor of the Arikara of the value of 
honest and long-continued effort. In tale No. 20 are related the deeds 
of two boys who slew the water-monster, one of whom, perhaps, was 
Burnt-Hands. The deeds also of two brothers, and perhaps the same as 
those just referred to, are related in the next two tales (Nos. 21 and 22), 
where we have the additional element of one of the boys turning into 
a water-monster and taking up his home in the Missouri River, an 
incident which is of widespread distribution among the Pawnee tribes. 
The first of these two stories might also be considered as a rite myth, 
for it has certain reference to the origin of the ceremony of the medi- 
cine-men. In the next tale (No. 23) the value of the deeds of the poor 
boy, who, as in a similar Skidi tale, recovers a mouse's njst and so re- 
ceives power from the mice and rats, is not so apparent. To be sure, 
for a while, his power is used advantageously, and he is instrumental 
in fighting the enemies of his tribe, tbut he finally abuses his power, and 
in an encounter with the bear this power comes to an end. A similar 
fate befalls the hero of another tale (No. 34), who, in befriending some 
young hawks, obtained the power of the hawks, which power, for 
a while, was rightly used, but eventually, abusing it, he suffered death. 
This tale, also, might be considered a rite myth. In tales Nos. 25 and 
26 is related how the young man recovered the young women from 
the power of the bear, through the assistance of the mag^c flute of the 
elk. In the -second of these two tales some of the women become elks. 
The story of the man who obtained the elk power is related in tale 27, 
which also relates »how certain people, after entering the water, became 
animals. In a number of tales presented Coyote figures prominently, 
but only in No. 28 does he appear as a transformer, where, by hds 
action with the magic windpipe, the seven brothers become bumblebees. 

Tales Nos. 29 to 42 may be considered rite myths, inasmuch as 
they refer either to the origin of a ceremony or of a particular rite or 
to incidents, which were perhaps connected with a ceremony. M)rths 
of this nature apparently are not as common among the Arikara as 
among the Skidi. It is possible, however, that this apparent difference 
will not prove to be real, for as yet no extended and systematic study 
has been made of the Arikara ceremonies. 

In tale No. 29 is found an interesting account of the origin of the 
well-known ri«ng and javelin gaone of the Plains, which ajmong the 
Arikara, as among the Skidi and Wichita, is really part of the cere- 
monial calling of the buffalo. The tale also relates to the origin of the 
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in -wliich the element of superstition or strange beliefs play a promi- 
nent part. 

Tales Nos. 69 to 82 possess no element of magic power. They are 
to be considered as traditions or war tales, from which may be gained 
certain information interesting in a general study of the Arikara. Tale 
No. 71, and the last of the series, No. 82, are especially interesting, as 
relating the story of the medicine war shield and the personal experi- 
ence of a member of the Bear society. 

George A. Dorsey. 
Chicago, July i, 1904. 
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L THE WOLF AND LUCKT-MAN CREATE LAND."^ 

There -was a big lake. On this lake were two Ducks swifmming 
around. They saw the Wolf coming from the southwest. Then they 
saw in the north, Lucky-Man coming. The Wolf and Lucky-Man met 
on the shore of the lake. 

The Wolf challenged Lucky-Man to see who could endure the rain 
the longest. The Wolf hung up his own skin, while Lucky-Man hung 
up all kinds of feathers on a long stick. It commenced to rain. The 
Wolf finally gave in. He said : "I am beaten, but now I want you to 
create with me. I want to make land. I want you to make land, and 
whatever things should Mvd on it." Then the Wolf said, "I will take 
the north side of the Missouri River, and I will make land." The Wolf 
called a Duck, and said, "Now, Duck, can you dive away down under 
the lake and fetdh me^-some dirt from the bottom?" The Duck said, 
"Yes." The Duck dived and brought up mud and placed it before the 
Wolf. The Wolf then threw the mud in the north, ^nd said, "Form 
into land, and let it be prairie, and let the buffalo roam over this 
prairie!" And it was done. 

The Wolf told Lucky-Man that it was now his turn. Lucky-Man 
then turned and called the Duck and told it to bring up the mud from 
the lake. He brought up even more than he had brought up for the 
Wcrff. Lucky-Man threw this dirt on the south side of where the 
Wolf had made his land. Hills and mountains were formed. The 
buffalo were seen on the land. Lucky-Man said : "When the people 
V come they shall choose to live on the south side of the Missouri River, 
for there are hUls and valleys, so that their ponies, dogs, and buffalo 
can find shelter in the hills and mountains. You made your country 
level; in the winter time the buffalo will be driven away from there 
by the storm." 

The Wolf made the land on the north side, and Lucky-Man made 
the land on the south side ; so there was a channel between ttbe two 
countries, and that is where the Missouri River bed is. The first thing 
they knew, the stream of the Missouri began to flow along the dividing 
line of tlie two countries they had created. 

• Told by Yellow-Bea r. 1 1 
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2. THE SPIDERS GIVE BIRTH TO PEOPLE.* 

There was once an old Spider-Man who lived by himself with his 
wife. One day the Wolf and his friend went to visit these old folks. 
The Spider-Man was dirty, Ws eyes were red, he had no hair on his 
head, and he was very dirty all over, and he emitted a bad odor. His 
wife also was very dirty ; her hair was thin and very coarse. The Wolf 
had never seen people who looked like these people. 

Lupus ab homine quaesivit quern ad modum cum uxore concum- 
beret. Homo respondit: "Non dioere sed ostendere volumus." 
"Recte," dixit Lupus. Cum autem hominem mulieremque conspexisset, 
ilium tantum genitalia esse, itemque mulierem repperit ; quocirca fetorem 
emiserunt. Atque uterque de genere araneo fuit. 

Deinde Lupus : "Efiiciemus ut pulchriores videamini, et concum- 
bere aliter ac nunc possitis." 

The Spider- Man and the woman were both willing. So the Wolf 
and his friend went and got some wild sage and fixed up some medi- 
cine. They dipped the wild sage into the water and rubbed it all over 
the two Spider people. As he rubbed the wild sage over them they 
became very different, tiiey looked better, and they did not smell bad. 
Deinde Lupus virum docebat quem ad modum cum uxore concumbere 
conveniret, quidque facere oporteret ut liberos gignere posset. 
Nisi Lupus haec fecisset, ut aiunt, nulli de genere humano geniti essent. 
Namque ille Araneos docuit quem ad modum concumbere oporteret ut 
liberos gignerent. Qui autem ex eis geniti sunt humani fuerunt, unde 
homines omnes sunt. 

3. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA-t 

There were large people living upon the earth long ago, who were 
so strong that they were not afraid of anybody, but they did not have 
good judgment. They made fun of all the gods in the heavens. 

NesanL looked down upon them, and was angry. . Nesaru said: 
"I made them too strong. I will not keep them. They think that they 
are Kke myself. I shall destroy them, but I shall put away my people 
that I like and that are smaller." 

\ So the animals were made to assist some people to turn into com 
and they were taken tmder ground into a cave, w^hich was so ,large that 
animals and people lived down there together. The large pebple were 

•Told by Two-Hawks. 
fTold by Hand. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA. 1 3 

killed by the flood. The people who were taken in under the ground 
knew nothing of the flood, for they were not people ; they were grains 
of com. 

Nesaru in the heavens planted cx)m in the heavens, to remind him 
that his people were put under ground. As soon as the corn in tlie 
heavens had matured, Nesaru took from the field an ear of corn. This 
com he tumed into a woman and Nesaru said, "You must go down to 
the earth and bring my people from the earth." She went down to the 
earth and she roamed over the land for many, many years, not know- 
ing where to find the people. At last the thunders sounded in the east. 
She followed the sound, and she found -the people underground in the 
east. By the power of Nesam himself this woman was taken under 
ground, and when the people and the animals saw her they rejoiced. 
They knew her, for she was the Mother-Com. The people and the 
animals also knew that she had the consent of all the gods to take 
them out. 

Mother-Com then called upon the gods to assist her to lead her 
people out of the earth. There was none who could assist her. She 
tumed around to the people, and said: "We must leave this place, 
this darkness ; there is light above the earth. Who will come to help 
me take <my people out of the earth?" The Badger came forth, and 
said, "Mother, I will help." A Mole also stood up, and said, "I will 
assist the Badger to dig throug'h the ground, that we may see the light." 
The long-nosed Mouse came, and said, "I will assist these other two to 
dig through." 

The Badger began to dig upwards. He became tired, and said, 
"Mother, I am tired." Then the Mole began to dig. The Mole became 
tired. Then the long-nosed Mouse came and dug until it became tired. 
It came back. The long-nosed Mouse said, "Mother, I am tired." The 
Badger began to dig upward. When he became tired the Mole went 
up. The Mole said, "I was just about to go through when I became 
tired." The long-nosed Mouse then ran up, and said, "I will try." 
The long-nosed Mouse stuck its nose through the earth until it reached 
up to its ears, and it could see just a little light. It went back, and 
said, "Mother, I ran my nose through the earth, and it has made my 
nose small ; all the people that I shall belong to shall have these long 
noses, just like mine, so that all the animals will know that it was I 
who dug through the earth first, making my nose small and pointed." 

The Mole was so glad that it tried again. It went up to the hole, 
dug through the hole and went through. The sun had come up from 
the east. It was so bright that it blinded the Mole. The Mole ran 
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back, and said, "Mother, I have been blinded by the briglitness of 
that sun. I can not live upon the earth any more. I must make my 
home under the earth. AH the people who wish to be with me will be 
blind, so that they can not see in the daytime, but they can see in the 
night. They shall stay under the ground in the daytime." The Mother- 
Corn said, "Very well." 

The Badger then dug through, making the hole larger, and, as it 
went out, the Badger closed its eyes, but, as he stuck his feet out, the 
rays of the sun struck him upon the face so that he got a streak of 
black upon it, and he got black legs. The Badger went back into the 
hoile, and said, "Mother, I have received these black marks upon me, 
and I wish that I mdght remain this way, so that people will remember 
that I was one of those who helped to get your people out." The 
Mother-Corn said, "Very well, let it be as you say." 

The Mother-Corn then led the way and the Mole followed, going 
out of the hole ; but, as they were about to go out from the hole, there 
was a noise from the east, and thunder, which shook the earth, so thait 
the earth opened. The people were put upon the top of the earth, 
tliere was wailing and crying, and, at the same time, the people were 
rejoicing thait they were now out upon the open land. As the people 
stood upon the earth, the Mother-Corn said, "My people will now 
journey west. Before we start, any who wish to remain here, as Bad- 
gers, long-nosed Mice, or Moles, may remain." This was then done. 
Some of the people turned back to the holes of the earth and turned 
irtto animals, whichever kind they wanted to be. 

The journey was now begun. As they journeyed, there seemed to 
come up in front of them a mountainous country. There was a deep 
chasm. Here the people could not get down, and if they should get 
down there was, on the other side, another steep bank, and there was 
no way for (the people to get up. Mother-Corn turned to the heavens, 
and cried for help, "Any of you gods, come, help." But there was no 
one to come. Now there came from among the people a little bird, 
who said, "Mother-Corn, I will be the one to pomt out the way for 
you." The bird was the Kingfisher. The bird flew to the other side 
of the steep bank, stuck its bill into the bank, gcing through the hill 
and going out on the other side, so that the earth fell into the chasm. 
The bird came back again, aaid flew into the side of the steep bank, 
where the people were and came out on this side, so that the earth fell 
into the chasm, so that by the bank's falling there was formed a bridge. 
The people rejoiced, and the bird said, "All the people who want to 
join me may remain here, and we will stay and make our homes in these 
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banks." Some of the people went back, stopped and turned into this 
kind of bird. 

Again the people journeyed, and again they came to an obstacle. 
This obstacle was the timber. The timber was somewhere near the sun. 
Mother-Corn turned to the gods and asked for help, for the timber 
before them was very thick. There were thorns all over the timber, 
so that even animals could not go through. The gods in the heavens 
had agreed to help Mother-Corn. They g^ve power to the Owl to 
clear a way through the timber for the people. The Owl came and 
stood before Mother-Corn, and said, "Mother, I will -help to make a 
pathway for your people to go through this timber. Any of the people 
who wish to remain with me may become as I am, and we shall remain 
in this ti-mber forever." The Owl then flew up through the timber. 
As it waved its wings it removed the timber to one side, so that when 
it flew through the timber there was a pathway, so that the people 
couM go through. Mother-Corn then led the people through the tim- 
ber and passed onward. 

As they were journeying through the country, all at once they 
came to a big lake. They looked around for 'help, but they could see 
none. They could not turn back, for Nesaru had instructed Mother- 
Corn to lead the people towards the west. A bird came and stood in 
front of 'Mother-Corn, and said, "I will make a pathway through this 
water. Let the people stop crying. I shall help them." Mother-Corn 
looked at the bird, and said, "Make a pathway for us, and you shall 
have some of my people to remain with you here." The bird flew and 
jumped into the water. The bird was so swift that it parted the waters 
wherever it went, and came out on the other side of the water and left 
the waters parted. This bird was the Loon. The people went over on 
dry land and crossed to the other side. Some of the people turned back, 
and as they went into the water they turned into Loons. The other 
people journeyed on. 

When they bad crossed the lake they had no implements, for the 
people at this time had no sense, as they were still animals. Here at 
this place some of the people were cut off, as the waters came together 
and left them on the other side of the big waters. At this place the 
people saw a man who was very tall and whose hair from his mouth 
reached down to his waist, and they exclaimed, "Wonderful!" And 
they were afraid of him. They thought that this man was from the 
heavens. 

At this place Mother-Corn brought the people together and said, 
"I am Mother-Corn ; you shall have my com to plant, so that you, by 
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eating it, will grow and also multiply." Then Mother-Corn also said, 
"I will have to divide up things among you people," for here at this 
place they had had their village for some time. Mother-Corn now re- 
turned to the 'heavens. 

They made games at this place. The first game they played was 
the shiiHiy ball and four sticks. The land was marked out by four 
sticks, which enclosed an oblong extending from east to west. Each 
side tried to force the bail through the other'« goal. When one side 
was beaten it immediately began to kill those of the other side. 'At 
other places they had long javelins to catch a ring with. The side that 
won began to kill the people who were on the other side, and whose 
language they could not understand. All this was done while Mother- 
Corn was away, up in the heavens. 

When Mother-Corn returned from the heavens she brought with 
her a man who said that Nesaru was displeased with their domgs ; that 
^ now he was to give them rules and laws to go by ; and that the people 
' were to select a man whose name should be Nesaru, chief. 

After a man had been selected as chief the man and Mother-Corn 
fiat down and she commanded that all the animals and people should 
come to her. The man with Mother-Corn stood up, and said, "I ^lall 
go off. I am strong." This man came back with a scalp. "This," be 
said, "the chief must have, and this other bunch of hair, for the man 
^ who takes the most scalps and captures the most enemies shall become 
a chief. You must put the scalp on your right arm. The next scalp 
you take, put ypon your left ann ; the next scalp put on the right breast ; 
the next put on the left breast; the next put on the right leg; and the 
next put on the left leg. Now, that man becomes a chief." 

Mother-Corn then made a bundle, made songs, made the ritual, 
and gave the people the ceremonies. The medicine-men were instructed 
by the man, and also were taught sleight-of-hand, and were told to 
make a village. 

They did not stay long in tfie village, for Mother-Corn led them 
away on through the country to what is known as the Republican 
River, in Kansas, where there is only one mountain. Here they were 
to make their village, for Nesaru had placed roots and herbs for the 
medicine-men. All the people now moved on, and the Awaho people 
came last; for the others had gone on and had their ceremonies, but 
the Awaho people, coming last, received the ceremonies from Mother- 
Corn. 

At this place, while the ceremonies were going on, Mother-Corn 
had the people oflFer smoke to the diflFerent gods in the heavens, and 
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to all animal gods. Just as they were about to move on, a Dog came 
running into the village, frothing at the mouth, and fell down calling 
upon Mother-Corn, and saying that she had done wrong by leaving it 
behind ; that Mother-Corn had remembered all the gods and all the ani- 
mals, without remembering him, the Dog ; that now he had caught up 
with the people; that he knew that not only himself, but the.Whirlwind 
was left out; and that the Whirlwind was mad, and was coming to 
scatter the people ; that the Dog had come from the Sun and that the 
Sun .had given it curative powers; that the Dog would help them; 
tfiat as the Whirlwind was coming to destroy the people, the Dog let 
lliem know that the Whirlwind was a disease, and wherever the wind 
touched the people, disease would be left; but if, when the Whirlwind 
should come, they would kill a dog and let the dog itieat be the first 
to be offered as a sacriiike to the different gods in the heavens, then 
the gods would send a storm that would drive away the disease from 
the villages. 

A« the Whirlwind came the people cried to the Dog : "Let it be 
as you say. You shall be the first meat in all our offerings in our cere- 
monies, and you dhall be meat for us to eat when there is disease in the 
villages, but let the Whirlwind stop." The Whirlwind stopped blowing. 
Then the Dog appeased the gods, and said, "I shall always remain 
with the people. I shall be a guardian for all their belongings." 

After this was done, Nesaru had gathered an from his garden the 
crop of com he had planted. Nesaru then gave three things to the 
people — Mother-Corn, the office of chief, and the medidne-men. Then 
Mother-Corn said, "The gods in the heavens are the four world-quar- 
ters, for they are jealous. If you forget to give smoke to them they 
will get mad and send storms." Then she said, "Give smoke to me 
last The Cedar-Tree that shall stand in front of your lodge shall be 
myself. I shall turn into a Cedar-Tree, to remind you that I am 
Mother-Corn, who gave you your life. It was I, Mother-Corn, who 
brought you from the east. I must become a Cedar-Tree to be with 
you. The stone that is placed at the right of the Cedar-Tree is the 
man who came and gave you order and established the office of chief. 
It is Nesaru, who still exists all the time, and is watdiing over you. It 
will keep you together and give you long life." 
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4. THE ORIGIN OP THE ARIKARA.'' 

A long time ago, people lived in the ground. Mother-Corn en- 
gaged the animals to help her to get these people out of the ground. 
The animals came, and said, "Mother-Corn, we will help." There was 
a Badger, a Gopher, the long-nosed Mouse, and a Mole. 

The Badger was the first to stand up, aaid he said, "Mother-Corn, 
I will be the first to dig." So the Badger went to work digging through 
the earth. The Badger gave out. He came back, and said, "Mother- 
Corn, I am tired." The next animal went and dug, becaime tired, and 
came hack. The Mole then went to work, but the long-^iosed Mouse 
was the last to go. He dug througli the earth with his nose. Then 
the Mole asked to see the light, and it went through and was blinded. 
The Mole went back, and said, "Mother-Corn, I will stay under ground 
always." 

The next animal to try was a Gopher. He went up, and tried to 
go out of the hole. It was late in the evening, so that this animal re- 
ceived only a black streak across his eyes. The Badger then went to 
work and dug the hole larger, and went out, and it was morning, for 
the sun was up. The sun burned the fore legs of the Badger, also 
around his face, but he was not blinded. The long-nosed Mouse stood 
up, and said, "Mother-Corn, in trying to open the doorway of the earth 
for the people, my nose was squeezed, and made pointed. My snout 
has been made small, and I shall keep this shape always, so that the 
people will know that I was the one that opened the doorway of the 
earth for the people." 

The Mole stood up, and said, "Mother-Corn, I am blinded. I can 
not go with you, and your people will have to allow me to remain here, 
that I may always stay tmder the ground." Mother-Corn gave her 
consent, and that is why the Mole is in the ground. If it comes out, it 
will come out in the night, and if the sun comes up on it, it has to sit 
still all day, until the night comes, then it will travel again. 

The people now came out from the ground and stood outside. 
They saw other pathways, where other people had gone out from the 
ground, by the help of the Buffalo. 

Now the people started upon a journey. This journey was stopped ; 
for the leaders said, "Here is an obstacle, a deep crevice. What shall 
we do, Mother-Corn?" Mother-Corn said, "Help! Hurry!" And 
she called upon the gods. The gods sent a Kingfisher, who said, 
"Mother-Corn, I will «be the one to make a way for you and your peo- 
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pk." The Kingfisher flew and s^ot through the side of the bank, and 
the bank fell. The Kingfisher flew around to where the company of 
people were, and shot through the other bank, and this bank also fell, 
so that the two banks, meeting, formed a pathway. Some of the peo- 
ple who saw these hanks torn up, turned to Mother-Corn, and said, 
"Mother-Corn, we want to stay here in the banks, as Worms." So 
Mother-Corn allowed some of the people to remain in the banks as 
Worms. The .people started, and when they got across this crevice 
they started on their journey. 

Again they met another obstacle — ^thick timber — and Mother- 
Corn called on the gods, and said, "Hurry ! Help !" So the gods sent 
the wonderful Owl to the people. This wonderful Owl flew and lighted 
by Mother-Corn, and said, "Mother, I will be the one to make a path- 
way." The Owl flew through the timber, and there was a pathway. 
The pec^le went through the timber, and some of them liked the tim- 
ber, and they turned to Mother-Corn, and said, "Mother, we want to 
stay with the wonderful Owl." So some of the people turned into ani- 
mals and birds, and they stayed in the timber. 

Again the people started to journey, and they came to another 
difficulty. This time they came to a lake, whose banks were mountains, 
but they managed to get down to the lake. Then the people said, 
"Mother-Corn, wliat shall we do, for the lake is in the way ?" Mother- 
Corn called upon the gods, and said, "Hurry ! Help !" The gods sent 
a Loon. The Loon came down and stood by the people, and said, 
"Mother-Corn, I will help to make a pathway for your people." The 
Loon flew down to the lake, and flew through the waters, and the waters 
opened, leaving the bottom of the lake dry so that the people could 
cross; some drank from the lake, turned into fish, and remained be- 
Wnd. When they had crossed the lake, some of the people said, "Mother- 
Corn, we want to stay with the wonderful bird, the Loon." Mother- 
Corn gave her consent. Some of them turned into Loons, and they 
stayed behind. The obstacles were overcome. 

It was now time for Mother-Corn to smoke to the gods. The 
smoke was ready. Animals and birds were sent out to find oflFerings. 

When the pipe was made the animals and the birds went out to 
find the oflFering. The Prairie-chicken found a wild-cat and killed it. 
The Prairie-cJhicken brouglit the wild-cat to the people and laid it down 
outside of the camp. The Prairie-chicken then went to Mother-Corn, 
and said, "Mother, I have killed for the offering." Mother-Corn, said, 
"What kind of an animal is it that you have killed?" The Prairie- 
chicken said, "It is an animal that is speckied." Mother-Corn said. 
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"You have done right The animal that is speckled represents the 
heavens, and the white spots represent the stars. So you will bring it 
and we will make an offering." The Prairie-chicken went and brought 
the animal. 

When it came time to offer the smoke the people found that they 
had not the pipe with which to form the smoke. There were three 
Stars in the heavens, and they saw the pipe was lacking. They said, 
"Mother-Corn, we will get you the pipe." So the three Stars went 
and found a stone, and brought it to Mother-Corn. They said, "We 
are the three Stars that come up in the East. We know the pipe sm<dced 
to us." They were Red-Star, Yellow-Star, and the Big-Black-'Meteoric- 
Star. So Mother-Corn had the stone made into a pipe. 

When the pipe was made and filled with native tobacco Mother- 
Corn called the Prairie-chicken, and said, "You must carry this pipe to 
the God in the Southeast." So the Prairie-chicken took the pipe and 
flew to the Southeast. It was gone for some time, and when the Prairie- 
chicken came back it said, "The God in the Southeast received the pipe 
and smoked." Mother-Corn again filled the pipe with native tobacco 
and called on the Prairie-chicken again, gave it the pipe, and told it to 
go to the God in the Southwest with it. The Prairie-chicken flew away 
again and was gone for some time. When it came back it said to 
Mother-Corn, "The God in the Southwest has received the pipe and 
smoked." Then Mother-Corn took the pipe again and filled it with 
native tobacco, called the Prairie-chicken, and said, "Take this pipe to 
the God in the Northwest." The Prairie-chicken took the pipe and 
flew away again to the Northwest. When it came back it told Mother- 
Corn that the God in the Northwest had received the pipe and smoked. 
Again Mother-Corn filled the pipe, gave it to the Prairie-chicken, and 
it flew away to the God in the Northeast. The Prairie-chicken came 
back, and said, "Mother-Corn, the God in the Northeast has received 
the pipe and smoked." Then the pipe was filled again and the Prairie- 
chicken was called to carry it to Nesaru, which it did. The Prairie- 
chicken flew up into the heavens, and said, "Nesaru has received the 
pipe and smoked. Other animal gods also smoked with Nesaru." 
Then Prairie-chicken said, "Mother-Corn, these journeys were very 
hard. The wind was blowing hard, sand-stones were thick, the little 
stones struck upon my feathers and made white spots upon them. 
Flying through these hard winds gave me power to fly through 
storms. The stones hit upon imy feathers and made white spots upon 
them. I wish to remain as I am now." Mother-Corn said, "It is 
well. You diall be as you are always." (This is why the Prairie- 
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chicken has white spots upon its feathers.) "As you have carried 
the pipes yourself to the gods, so it shall be to all people who sihall 
make a sacrifice to the gods that they themselves must go through 
the smoke ceremony, that the gods may receive the smoke offering 
from the person himself who makes the offering." 

In the snK^ng Nesaru let the gods know that he had given 
his consent to Mother-Corn to have people upon the earth ; and that 
the gods were also to give their power to the people and protect them. 
So it was the place of the gods to help Mother-Corn wlienever she 
called upon them for help. 

After they had smoked to the gods there came a Dog running 
into the camp and telling Mother-Corn that one of the gods, the 
Whirlwind, who stands a little to the southwest, had been slighted 
in the smoke ceremony and the Whirlwind was angry. Then the 
Dog said to Mother-Corn, "That God, the Whirlwind, is coming. Be 
quick and do something for the people, for the gods in the heavens 
promised you aid when the people should be in trouble." Mother- 
Corn stood up and spoke, saying, "Nesaru a-nd the gods, I want help, 
for the Whirlwind is coming to destroy my people !" A woman step- 
ped in front, and said, "I will be the one to save the people." She 
stood up and was turned into a Cedar-Tree. Then there was a noise 
in the heavens and a Rock fell by the Cedar-Tree. A voice spoke 
from the heavens, and said, "I am the Big-Black-Meteoric-Star. I 
shall assist the Cedar-Tree to save the people." The people then 
ran up to the Cedar-Tree and around the rock. The Whirlwind 
came, and some of the people ran away, some going north, some west, 
some south and some east, and when the Whirlwind struck these 
people it changed their language. The people who stood upon the 
Cedar-Tree and the Rock remained as the Arikara. When the Whirl- 
wind struck Mother-Corn she vomited red water, and after the water 
there came out a red ear of com. Again she vomited and threw up 
yeUow water, which was followed by a yellow ear of com. Again 
rfie vomited, and there came up black water and a black ear of com. 
Now she vomited and there came up white water and a white ear of 
com. The Whirlwind passed the people and it turned back and came 
to Motber-Com. It said to her : "You slighted me in your smoke. I 
became angry. I have left behind me diseases, so that the people will 
become sick and die. You wanted your people to live forever, but 
I have left sickness behind, so that it will fall upon the people who 
are proud and dress fine ; but always remember when you offer smoke 
to liie gods to give me smoke towards the last, so that I shall not visit 
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the people very often." The Whirlwind went on. The Cedar-Tree 
spoke, and said: "Mother-Corn, the Whirlwind twisted my body 
until, you see, it is bent in many places. Let me remain this way. Let 
the people know me as the 'Wonderful Grandmother.' They shall place 
me in front of their medicine-lodge and they shall have a ceremony 
that I shall give them when they place me in front of their lodge." 
Then the Big-^BJack^Meteoric-Star said : "Mother-Corn, I wish to be 
known as the 'Wonderful Grandfather.' I shall sit by the Wonderful- 
Grandmother, in front of the medicine-lodge, so that the people will al- 
ways remember that it was I who saved them from the Whirlwind." 
Then the Dog spoke, and said : "Mother-Corn, I brought the news. I 
followed up the people from where they came out from the ground. 
I am always to remain with the people, so that I may gwaixi thrfr 
camps and villages, and when enemies are approaching their camps 
or villages I shall let them know by my barking. My spirit is up to all 
the gods. My flesh is good to eat, and the grease of my body is cura- 
tive for sores. Let the people in all their ceremonies kill me and oflFer 
my flesh to the different gods in the heavens. Let the medicine-men 
use my fat for their sores." Mother-Conn was satisfied. 

Mother-Corn then stcxxl up and said: "My people, this com 
is for you. They are seeds. You shall plant them, so that in time you 
can oflFer this corn to the gods also. This wiM be done to remind them 
that I was once Corn up in the heavens and was sent down to taloe 
you from the ground. These people who have scattered out shall be 
your enemies. The people who have gone to the Southwest you shall 
caJl 'Sahe' (Strike-Enemy) ; the people who have gone to the Northeast 
you shall call Tichia' (People-of-Cold-Coufitry) ; the people who have 
gone to the East you shall call 'Wooden-Faces' (Iroquois), for they 
rfiall wear wooden faces in their ceremonies. The people who have 
gone to the South you shall call 'Witchcraft-People', for they shall 
understand how to practice witchcraft. They will understand the 
mysteries of the Owl, Woodpecker, Turkey and the Snakes." (These 
were the Wichita.) Other people also were named at this time. 

Mother-Corn stayed with the people until she had taught them 
the bundle ceremonies. When she had completed telling them con- 
cerning these ceremonies, she told them that she was now to go 
back to the place where they had come from and that they should 
sing the bundle songs that she had taught them. She also told 
them to bring all of the Chikiren's little moccasins, and to tie them 
together apd place them upon her back ; that it was time now for her 
to go. She then told them they must take 'her to the river and throw 
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her ifi« The people did not understand this, as they kept up the sing- 
isig in the night. When daylight came they looked behind where 
Mother-Cotn was sitting, and there they found that she had turned 
into am ear ctf com. The buffalo robe that she had about her was tied 
to the com. It was told the people through the village, and the people 
came with their children's moccasins and placed them with Mother- 
Corn. Then the priests took Mother-Com and the robe to the river, 
and threw her into it. For many years *e did not rctum, but one fall, 
when they were having their bundle ceremonies, a mysterious-lcKdcing 
woman entered the lodge where the bundle ceremony was being given 
and they fmally recognized her as Mother-Corn. She taught them 
some more bundle ceremony songs and before daylight disappeared, 
and was never «een again. 



5. THE ORIGIN OP THE ARIKARA.^ 

In the forgotten days of old there stood unnumbered people in 
the dark and gloomy cave down deep in the earth. They were wan- 
derers, not knowing where they came from nor where they were going. 
In the midst of the blinded (multitude there stood the Com, the Mother 
of the tribe. For many days they stood in this condition and longed 
to see if there was any better world. Whereupon, the Mother-Com 
called and selected the four fastest birds. She sent one to the east, 
as -she thought, one to the south, one to the north, and one to the west, 
to look for a better world to live in. The birds went as t!hey were 
directed and were gone for some days. They all returned, but without 
any good news to tell to the Mother. Whereupon, Ihey were sad and 
discouraged, until there came forward from the crowd a tiny animal 
who thought himself capable to lead the people out of darkness into 
light. He told the Mother-Corn that he would make an effort to 
kx)k for a better world. The Mother-Corn was giad to hear it, and 
consented to let him try to do what he could. Another came and said 
he would assist him, and still another came to offer his help. The 
first one was a long^osed Mouse, or a Mole; the second was a Skunk; 
and the third was a Badger. The first went and started to dig up- 
wards. He toiled until he was exhausted. Then the second went and 
worked until he gave out. Then the third came and labored on the 
same thing, until he was almost exhausted. The Mole made his second 
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attempt and worked very hard. When he was about tired out he ran 
his nose into a new and better world. 

He saw a very faint light, but he couM not go further. He re- 
turned, and told that he had an idea there was light. The people felt 
much pleased, and encouraged. The Skunk began to widen the path, 
and worked hard until he succeeded. He got out; but the sunlight, 
being too strong, blinded him, and so he turned back and told the 
people that there was a sun which lighted the world. The people were 
more pleased, and were very anxious to see it. 

The Badger came forward again with his strength and worked 
on it, widening the path so that the multitude could march out, one 
by one. After his hard labor he went through, but because he was 
tired he lay down. He saw the skies, the sun, the mountains and all 
that there was on the earth. The sim went down, the stars appeared 
and the Night came. The Night saw him there and visited him, but 
the animal was asleep. The Night put forth his hands and held the 
Badger's hands, touched him on his head and on his neck, then went 
on his way. Light came again from the east, the stars disappeared and 
the moon also. The Badger awoke from his sleep and saw the sun 
rising in the east. He felt satisfied with all he had witnessed. He 
turned to the people and told all this to the Mother-Corn. Im- 
mediately the Mother-Corn marched ahead and stopped at the open- 
ing. The opening was somewhat small, but she tried hard to put her 
head through. The next step she went through as far as her legs. 
Then she marched out, and all the people followed. 

Nesaru from the heavens saw the Mother-Corn and talked to her. 
He had his mercy on her and he taught her how she should live. He 
gave her power to use in the times of need. The whole multitude cried 
for joy. The Mother-Corn started out on a long westward march. All 
followed, as in a triimiphant procession. After many days of march- 
ing they came to a wide expanse of waiter. There they stood on the 
shore. The Fish came and told the Mother-Corn that he would make 
way for them. The Mother-Corn gave her consent, because she knew 
that the Fish had the power to do so. The Fish went into the waters, 
and thus the water parted. The Mother-Corn led, and they all marched 
on dry land, but there stood high walls of waters. After a long march 
they came to the shore, and the waters came together. This was the 
first obstacle they encountered. 

They went on their march again, and 'here they came to their 
second obstacle, which was a very thick forest, that no one could go 
through. The Owl came and volunteered to make a way for the 
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people. So he went and blew down trees, the path was cleared, and 
the people all went on. They then came to the third and last obstacle, 
which was a very deep ravine that no man could walk down and up. 
Then one bird, the Kingfisher, said he would make the way. So he 
did, and all the people went across. Now they went on. They came 
to an open prairie. Here they saw a bimalo, a very large animal, 
whose horns seemed to reach to the sky. The people were amazed, 
and were very much afraid of him. They could fimd no way to kill 
him. But the Mole, the Skunk, and the Badger agreed to work to- 
gether once more. The Mother-Corn was willing to let them do so. 
The Fish also said that he would be the one to kill the animal. Where 
tlie animal stood there was a very beautiful lake where he had always 
gone to get his drink. The three went and worked under the surface 
of the earth. They made many holes all around the animal. The 
three returned, after they had made all the ground loose about the 
animal. The animal started, and went toward the lake for water, 
while the people watched, to see what would happen to him. He 
came to the shore, and while he was drinking the Fish went up into 
his mouth and into his throat and into his stomach. Inside, he worked- 
with his fins and cut the animal very badly. The animal ran, then got 
into the loosened ground. Finally he fell, bled and died. The Fish 
then came out. All the people came and were very much surprised 
because of the appearance of the animal. They were afraid of him, 
so they worshiped him. The hairs on him were grass. The horns 
on him were trees, with thick bark. The end of his nose was a big, 
black sunflower. Most of his outside appearance was in the form of 
Mother-Earth. The blood from the buffalo sank down into the earth, 
was hardened and became a stone, and from this stone later on they 
made their pipes. They butchered the buffalo and divided his flesh 
among the diflFerent sacred bundles in different villages. They counted 
and kept all the joints in the animal, and they are preserved in the 
bundles. 

Then, again, they went on westward, and after many days they 
stopped, and separation took place. The Mother-Corn called a council, 
and they all met together. The fowls, fishes, and animals all agreed 
that they would separate from the people. They gave as much power 
as they could spare to the Mother-Corn. The Mother-Corn was 
very thankful, because she was to get her food from any animal that 
she should like. Besides, she was to get all her clothing from them. 
At last, the Mother-<!om separated from the animals. 

This will g^ve an idea to all how the Arikara originated under 
the earth. Yet. it seems a mystery to us, and it is for us to solve. 
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6. THE ORIGIN OP THE ARIKARA.* 

A long time ago, when I was about thirteen years old, we heard 
that snmllpox was coming from the east, so that we all left our village 
and went north in order to get away from the smallpox. As we 
journeyed west we came to many buffalo. My father and I went to 
kiU them. My father killed a buffalo cow. Then he called out, with a 
loud voice, that he had made a buffalo holy, and called a certain old 
man who was then the keeper of a bundle. 

The old man came and sat down with us. He filled his pipe and 
smoked to the different gods in the heavens. After smoking he pulled 
up some wild sage and waved it upon the buffalo. After this he took 
his knife and cut the skin of the buffalo. Then we all helped skin the 
buffalo. After we had skinned it, the old man took his knife and took 
the meat from the back. Then he took the tongue out and carefully 
cut the meat from the tongue, breast, heart, and lungs. He carefully 
laid the meat, heart, tongue, and lungs aside, and said, "These things 
are holy. The rest of the meat I will take home and divide among 
other old men. You take the meat, tongue, heart, and lungs and jerk 
it and dry it and when we get to our village we will have the cere- 
mony." The holy meat was jerked and dried. My people took care 
of it, so that it was very fine. When we returned to the village this 
meat was put upon my .back and some upon the back of my father, 
and we started for the priest's lodge. 

The bundle had been taken down by the woman who had charge 
of the bundle and placed in the west of the lodge. The women had all 
left the lodge. We entered the lodge. We were then told to take 
seats by the priest. The tying of the bundle is peculiar, for it is not a 
common tie. The man who untied the bundle was told to notice the 
tie closely so that he could tie the bundle up again in the same way. 
The bundle was untied and the things inside were spread out, the 
priest being particular to place the four animals that brought the 
people out from the earth. They were the bear, badger, mole, and a 
tiny mouse with a long nose. There were all kinds of birds in the 
bundle. There were also two pipes in it. One of the pipes was black, 
the bowl also being black. The bowl of the other pipe was red, the 
stem was white, and many bird feathers were tied along the pipe stem. 
The only thing tied upon the pipe was a white shell. The priest took 
the gourds, and told the errand man to invite four men and four women 
into the lodge. The women were placed according to the four world 
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quarters. Hoes made of t^e shoulderblade of a buffalo were given 
them. The four men were also placed by the women, and these men 
were given bow and arrows. The four old men now took up the 
gourds and the four men and women danced. This was continued 
until all the songs were sung. The women and men placed their im- 
plements at the altar, then went out. 

Before the ceremony, many presents were given — such as ponies, 
blankets, buffalo robes, calicos, guns, etc. Some of these things were 
given to the old men, who sat on each side of the entrance. Most of 
the presents were given to the priest, who made offerings of willow 
sticks to the gods. After this, he told us the origin of the bundle and 
of our people : 

A long time ago, Nesaru made people. They were giants. They 

^ ^displeased Nesaru, and he sent mighty heat upon these people, so that 

^tfiey turned into stones — such as we now find in the earth. This is 

why we call stones our grandfathers, for stones really are people, 

who were once wonderful and powerful. 

Again, Nesaru made people. This time they were small, but were 
wonderful. They also displeased Nesaru, so that he sent word to all 
the animals to hide ; that he was going to make the water rise from 
the earth. The animals held a great council, and it was decided to 
take most of the people under the ground with the assistance of the 
Badger, the Mole, and the long-nosed Mouse. The Fox was to act 
as runner and errand man. 

The people lived under the ground for many years. These animals 
did not like to see the people live under the ground, so the Badgier, 
the Mole, the long-nosed Mouse, and the Fox assembled. This means, 
not one Bear, one Badger, one Mole, one Mouse, and one Fox, but many 
of each kind. The animals decided to dig through the earth upwards, 
and see what kind of land there was above. So the Bears dug, but 
they all gave out. The Badgers dug and they gave out. The Moles 
then dug and they gave out. The little Mice then dug until they dug 
through the earth. Then they went back, for their noses were worn 
sharp. 

When the Mouse came back the other animals saw that his nose 
was worn sharp. The Mouse said: "From this day on, my pe(q>]e 
will have long, sharp noses on them, so that people will know that 
through the long-nosed Mouse they came out from the ground." 

The Mole was the first one to stick his head out and see the bright 
sun. He was blinded. He went back into the ground, and to the 
afiimals. He told of the brightness outside of the earth, that he had 
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been blinded. So it was decided by the animals that the Mole should 
always stay under ground and should never see the sun. The Mole 
was satisfied, so he always stayed tinder the ground. 

The next to go through was the Fox. The rays of the sun now 
entered the hole, and the Fox could see, but he could not get dirough. 
So the Badger dug away until he dug through. The Fox went again, 
and crawled out of the ground. He made a loud shout, like a man. 
The Fox ran around through the country and returned to the people 
and reported what he had seen outside on the earth. 

The animals were all satisfied. They all said, "We will lead these 
people out, so they can live upon the land, where they can see the sun, 
moon, stars and heavens." The Bear was told by the long-nosed 
Mouse to make the hole larger. The Bear went to digging. The people 
followed. The people did not have any clothing on, neither did they 
have anything to eat. They did not know how they lived under ground. 
The Bear made the hole larger, so that there was light where the 
people were. The long-nosed Mouse went out first, then the other 
animals followed, then the people followed out. 

The people were now standing upon the ground. They did not 
know which way to go. But there was a woman who seemed to know. 
She did not speak to the people. She told a man that she was not a 
real woman, that she was a grain of com, and that she had understand- 
ing of what they were to do. She told the man that they were upon an 
island in big waters, that they were put there so that they could dig 
through the earth and could get out. 

These people who were taken under the ground by Mice were 
grains of com. Now they had turned to people. The long-nosed 
Mouse now spoke to the woman, and said, "Some of the people will 
have to remain in this water, for we can not cross this big water unless 
some do." The Mouse then told a man to get into the water. When 
the man got into the water he turned into a long g^r-jrike. It now 
swam across the big water, but failed to reach the land. So the 
Mouse commanded one of the women to get into the water and to 
swim and join the gar-pike in the water. Now, there was a bridge 
across the big water. The two fish became tired and g^ve way, so 
that some of the pec^le fell into the big water, and turned into fish. 
The others went on. 

After they had gone upon the mainland the people began to pick 
up flint stones and use them to cut with. But another thing happened : 
There was darkness upon the earth. Some of the people could see 
plainly in the dark. These people did not know what to do, but the 
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Mouse led the people through the darkness, and led them out from 
the thick timber. The people who were left in the timber turned to 
Owls. 

The people went out of the timber and again there was trouble, 
for there was an earthquake. The land opened, and took some people 
into the ground. It left a deep chasm, so that the people were not 
able to move on. The Boar went to the chasm and made steps on 
each side, so that the people went down and climbed up on the other 
side. 

Now they traveled west. Again there was trouble. Thick timber 
was in the way. The Mouse called on the gods. A Whirlwind came 
and made a pathway through the timber. The Whirlwind did not 
hurt the people, although it was mad, for the powers had not called on it 
for help. 

' Now they went on until they came to muddy water, in what is 
known as "Pawnee" country. Here they found many things to wear 
and to eat. The first bow was then made. The long-nosed Mouse 
died and the people skinned it, leaving the skull in the skin. The Bear 
then died, and its skull was also taken from it. So also with the Mole, 
the Badger, and the Fox. These were wrapped up in a bundle and 
^- when the Pawnee invited them to attend the bundle ceremony they went 
. and received their ceremony. Mother-Corn and also a ceremony were 
given to them. All the bundles received their rituals, each being differ- 
ent from the others. 

While they had their village here the Arikara dressed the ear of 
com as a woman. They went down to the River and threw it in, the 
old men singing, "Mother, you are going to the island in the big water, 
where we came out. Find out for us what we are to do, and how we 
are to live. Come back to us and tell us how it wajs that we camte 
here." The com drifted down the stream and disappeared. 

Many years afterwards the Arikara were living on the Muddy 
(Missouri) River, when, in the fall, there came a strange woman into 
the lodge where they were having a bundle ceremony. The people 
took no notice of the woman. The woman left the lodge and went 
to another lodge and took her seat under the bundle. The people in 
this lodge fed her, but they did not notice her any more than to feed 
her, as they would feed any other woman. She left and went to 
another bundle lodge, always taking her seat under the bundle. She 
went to all the bundles, but none of the people noticed her. She went 
to the last bundle, and as she entered, the people noticed her ais a 
strange woman. 
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She went to the altar and sat down under the bundle. T;he old 
man was told that a strange woman had come in. The old man took 
notice of her and recognized her. The old men were gathered and 
the ceremony that the people got from Muddy-River country was per- 
formed. 

This woman was sitting in front of the bundle. When the cere- 
mony was gone through, the woman spoke, and said: "I have re- 
turned. I found out that you people came out from the ground. You 
met obstacles. You came through by the aid of the animals. Yoiu 
went to a strange country. You met difficulties. You overcame them 
by the power of the animals. It was all done through me, for the four 
world quarter gods are my father. I prayed to the gods and to Nesaru 
for help for you, so that your people would live. You threw me into 
the river and asked me to return. I have come to you again. I shall 
hereafter come to you in dreams, and teJl you about these tilings that 
are in this bundle. I will be present with you always. I shall leave 
you woffds. Now, before I go to my fathers in the heavens, I want 
to tell you to tie me upon the bundle and give presents to it by clothing 
the ear of corn. In all of your ceremonies, always offer it some com 
and meat. It will always gladden me to receive anytjiing you people 
eat. I must go." 

The woman disappeared, and there, where she sat, lay an ear of 
corn. People saw the com. Other old men were sent for, so that 
they might also get an ear of com to tie upon their bundles. But the 
people all blessed themselves with the corn that the woman had turned 
into. The people tied ears of com upon t^eir bundles. Some tied 
hides upon the com and hung them up on the walls. This was done 
for the people who had given buffalo meat to the bundles. 

So the old woman disappeared; but the old men in the tribe 
claimed that the woman came to them in their dreams and taught 
them songs and how to make sacrifices of dried or fresh buffalo meat, 
and also the smoke ceremony. 
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7. THE ORIGIN OF THE AIIKAIA.* 

I sacrificed several buffalo to Mother-Corn. I used to sit and 
listen to the songs. Finally the old men gave me a seat with them, so 
I learned to sing the bundle songs. The old men then told us this 
story: 

A long time ago, the Arikara lived under the ground. There were 
four animals who looked with pity upon the people, and these animals 
agreed to take the people up on top of the earth. These animals weits 
the long-nosed Mouse, the Mole, the Badger, and the Fox. The Fox 
was the messenger to the people to tell them of what the animals were 
doing. The Mole was the first to dig. He ran back, for he was 
blinded by the brightness of the sun. The animals went out. The 
people came out of the earth, the Fox being in the lead. As the people 
were coming out there was an earthquake. The Arikara came out. 
The other people were again held fast by the earth. 

These people who came out from the ground then journeyed 
west. They came to a place where the earth shook, so that there was 
a chasm or a steep bank. The ^people waited and cried. The Badger 
stepped forward and began digging, so that it made a pathway for the 
people. The people went across this place, and continued their journey. 

All through the journey Mother-Corn was absent, for she had gone 
into the heavens to ask the gods to let the people live. The obstructions 
that the people met were wonderful powers. This strange being was 
known as Sickness (Natogo). After all the people had passed the 
first obstacle they sat down and gave thanks and made offerings to 
the gods. 

Ag^n they went upon their journey, and it stormed. In front of 
them was a river. They could not cross it, for it was very deep; but 
a Loon was sent by the gods. The Loon came to the people, and said : 
"Your mother is traveling in the heavens to help you. I was sent 
by the gods to open up this river, so you could cross and go on your 
journey." The Loon flew across the river, flew back, then dived and 
came out on the other side of the river. The river was opened ; it banked 
up on each side ; the people crosssed over and the waters came together 
again. Some people were left on the other side. 

Again they journeyed, and they came to a place where Mother- 
Corn stopped and said: "The big Black-Wind ts angry, for we did 
not ask it to come with us, neither did we make it one of the gods to 
receive smoke. But," said Mother-Corn, "the Black-Meteoric-Star 
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understands this storm; it will help us." Mother-Corn went on, and 
said: "Here we are. We must hurry, for the big Black- Wind is 
coming, taking everything it meets." "There is a cedar tree. Get 
under that cedar tree. Get under that cedar tree," said Mother-Corn. 
"The Black-Meteoric-Star .placed it there. The Star stands solid, for 
its right leg is cedar ; its left leg is stone. It can not be blown away. 
Get under its branches." So the people crawled under its branches. 
The Black- Wind came and took many people, notwithstanding. 

The people came out, and they went on. They came to another 
difficulty — a steep mountain bank, and they stopped. The Bear came 
forth, and said, "I will go through this place first."' So the Bear went 
to digging steps for the people. Steps were made on both sides and 
the people went across. 

After they had been gone for some time, a Dog came up, and said : 
"Why did you people leave me behind? I shall be the one that you 
shall kill, and my meat shall be offered to the gods. I shall also fix 
it so that all animals shall make great medicine-men of you. My 
father is the Sun. He has given me all this power. I will give my 
power to all animals, then I will stay with the people, so they will not 
forget my promise to them." The people were thankful to the Dog. 



8. THE ORIGIN OF THE AWAHO-BUNDLE PEOPLED 

We were told by old people that our people came out from the 
ground. There were some people who came out from the ground, for 
there was an earthquake. Some of the people were thrown out and 
put upon the surface of the earA. There were some who were cut 
off, so there was crying, wailing, and many noises. The heavens heard, 
saw the people's distress, so the heavens sent Mother-Corn to them. 
When she came to them, under the earth, she had a robe about her 
shoulders. This robe was painted red. There were upon the robe 
five moons and one star. 

The people rejoiced when they saw Mother-Corn. She toW them 
that she had come to lead them out from the earth ; that on her robe she 
had had pictured the gods who had sent her and promised her help. 
She then turned around and spoke to the gods, asking them to make 
a way for the people to get on the earth. For several days the people 
waited, but no help came. At last a Badger came out, and said, 
"Mother, I will make a way for the people." So the Badger began 
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to dig and dug through the earth. The Sun saw the Badger come 
out, and said, "It is well. I will make your head black ; also your fore 
Itgs, so that aU people and animals will know that you are the one 
who dug for the people ; and you shall also be a great burrower." 

The people came out from the ground, led by Mother-Corn. The 
people were facing west, and then they walked westward. As they 
went on, they came to thick timber. They stopped. Crying and wail- 
ing went up from the people. Mother-Corn lifted up her voice to 
heaven, but there was no help. Out from the company flew a Screeoh- 
Owl, who said, "Mother-Corn, I will make a pathway for your people.*' 
The Owl flew through the timber, and made a pathway, so that the 
people could go through. The Owl and the Whirlwind are enemies. 
The Whirlwind left sickness, while the Owl gave roots and herbs to 
cure diseases. 

The people went on farther, and a cry was raised, — "He is com- 
ing! He is after us!" It was a wonderful animal, known as "Cut- 
Nose." This was an animal that had been a man, and he had gotten 
away from the people, but he was now trying to kill these people. 
His horns were long, and they seemed to touch the heavens. The 
people ran until they came to a chasm which they could not cross. 
Mother-Corn called on the heavens for help. The people began to 
cry and wail. For seven days the people stood. At last a bird came, 
and said, "I will do my part." The bird flew through the bank, and 
came out on the other side. The Mole then came and tried, but did 
not succeed. Now the Badger was again called on, and he it was 
who made the banks to fall on each side, so that the people crossed. 

After the people had crossed, there was rejoicing; but as they went 
on they came to another obstacle. There was wide, thick ice and deep 
water. Birds of every description tried to make a way for the people, 
but their power failed them. The birds faced the ice and water, but 
with no result. Up in the heavens was seen a bird that circled around 
until finally it flew downward and struck the waters, and it broke the 
ice. As it came towards the people, the bird said: "Mother-Corn, 
I shall make a way for your people. They shall cross this big lake and 
they shall continue the journey." The Loon then dove, and wherever 
it went, the ice and the water were thrown far away. There was now 
dry land, so that the people crossed over. 

The Loon spoke to Mother-Corn, and said: "This is your last 
obstacle. You shall meet no more." Mother-Corn began to teach 
the people ceremonies and rituals, after they had crossed, even giving 
the people things to put in bundles. When the things were together 
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the people went through a ceremony. Com was lacking for Mother- 
Corn, and Mother-Corn herself said : "Let us wait till to--nig'ht. You 
shall have a Mother-Corn, and you shall wrap her in a bundle. She 
will hear your prayer, and she will keep you from diseases and give 
you plenty in your fields." That night Mother-Corn disappeared ; but 
under the bundle was an ear of corn wrapped in a robe that Mother- 
Corn had had. She had taken and washed it with sweet flowers. 

! As they went on they found where the other bands had camped. 
They picked up and ate what meat had been offered as a sacrifice to 
the gods. 

"Awaho" means "left," "deserted," for this band was left, and was 
the last people to come out from the ground. So they were called 
"Awaho." 

The other bands had gone ahead a long distance. When the 
Awaho band reached the place where the other bands had camped, 
they found bits of meat that had been offered to the gods. This is the 
way the people secured their food. 

When the Awaho people made a sacrifice of meat they took a 
piece off and buried it, eating what remained. The ceremony of bury- 
ing the piece of meat was to teach the others that this band was at 
first covered up and was under the earth. These last people, the Awaho, 
who came out from the earth, knew all the ceremonies and taught 
them to the others. As they went on, these people were attacked by 
enemies and they were nearly all killed; but the keeper of the bundle 
hid it under a bank. The bundle was wrapped up with calfskin. After 
the people had gone into camp, the women begged that they might get 
the bundle. So a man went with them, and they got the bundle. A 
ceremony was performed to purify the contents of the bundle. A 
wooden bowl of water and a bundle of yellow flowers were used to 
cleanse the sacred objects. The flowers were dipped into the water; 
then they shook the flowers over the fire and dropped a few drops; 
then the flowers were made to touch the contents of the bundle. The 
people then ran down to the river and bathed. The next day sacrifices 
of meat were made, for now the people and the bundle were cleansed. 
These were the first ceremonies given by these people. 

We are told by old people that Nesaru made the people ; that the 
people were bad, and that they were destroyed. But Nesaru made some 
animals to take kernels of corn under the ground. These kernels had 
been people, and were turned to corn by Nesaru. In this way the 
people lived under the earth for many years. This is why the animals 
brought them out from the ground and why they were led, with the 
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consent of the other gods, by Mother-Corn, who was sent by a god 
in the heavens, who had a field of corn. 



9. MOTHER-CORN'S VISIT TO THE ARIKARA. 

Many, many years ago the Arikara, according to their traditions, 
were journeying west, when they were told by Mother-Corn, who had 
led them out of tlie ground, that in time they must dress her up and 
put her into the river ; and, as they should put her into the river, the 
priest should say, "Mother, make haste and return to us." For many 
years the Arikara continued to journey west, until at last they made a 
permanent village of earth lodges upon the Missouri River, opposite 
the city of Washburn. 

The old men tlhouglit that it was now time to send Mother-Corn 
down the stream. She was to go to the place from whence the Arikara 
originally had come, and if there were rituals and ceremonies or 
medicines that had been left behind, Mother-Corn was taken from the 
bundle and painted. A dress of tanned buffalo hide was wrapped and 
tied about the middle of the Mother-Corn. 

While l3ie painting and dressing of Mother-Corn was going on, 
the crier went through the village, telling the people that Mother-Corn 
was going to leave them for a period of time ; and that she was going 
to the place irom whence their forefathers had come; and that the 
Arikara people must all bring old moccasins for their little children; 
and that these must be placed with Mother-Corn, so that she might 
carry the old moccasins to the place whence the people had come, so 
that the young ones might grow up in life as the Arikara people had 
grown through their journey, meeting different obstacles, and finally 
settling down into a village; that the children might grow up; that 
although difficulties might beset their daily walks, they might overcome 
them by the power of Mother-Corn, and grow up to be strong men 
and women. 

[Rituals were now recited by Standing-Bull, which were the same 
as those recited when they were painting the chief.] After the reciting 
of the rituals the people took up Mother-Corn and took her down to 
the river. All the people turned out to witness the act. But before 
the priests threw Mother-Corn into the river, her head upstream and 
her feet downstream, the children's moccasins were tied about her 
waist. The people offered their prayers to Mother-Corn, and after 
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praying they all began to cry. But Mother-Corn had disappeared in 
the Missouri River, and had gone with the current. 

Many years afterwards, a woman returned to the village of the 
Arikara, and as the bundle ceremonies were being given the woman 
visited these ceremonies. At last, when she visited one ceremony, a 
man recognized her as Mother-Corn. He placed her under the bundle. 
She let them know that she was Mother-Corn, and she taught them 
many ceremonies and songs that night, and she said that she always 
wouW be present with them; that she would never forget them; and 
that the gods in the heavens had promised her and her people length 
of life. That niglit Mother-Corn disappeared, and she has never been 
seen since. 



10. MOTHER-CORN'S VISIT TO THE ARIKARA. 

In olden times during time of need, it was the custom of the Ari- 
kara to have a ceremony in which some old man would make offerings 
to the gods and to the Mother-Corn. It seems that in this ceremony all 
the old men who were offering smoke wanted the Mother-Corn to come, 
so that they might have plenty of com, for it was planting season. 

Mother-Corn was pleased to have smoke with the people. She 
started from the east to visit these people, and came to many other 
camps, and finally came to these people. She went into the medicine- 
lodge, and all the people followed her iti. She spoke to them and the 
people cried for joy. The woman was pretty. The people brought her 
all kinds of food, but she -would not eat. She told them the only thing 
she could eat was a bird, such as a chicken or duck. She stayed with 
the people many days and taught them many lessons. But the people 
were now hungry for meat, for the buffalo roamed far away from them. 
They had plenty of com, and yet they liked to have meat, but all the 
animals were now scarce. One wise old man took a sacred pipe and 
laid it before the Mother-Corn for an aid, because he knew that she 
had all power from Nesaru. 

Mother-Corn was much pleased to smoke with them and to offer 
smoke offerings to the father. Then she a^ced certain women to make 
moccasins for her, and they did so. The people gatfiered together in 
the medicine-lodge, while Mother-Corn sat on the altar. She put on 
one pair of moccasins and arose. She walked very slowly and when 
she had gone about twenty steps her moccasins were worn out Then 
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she sat down, put on anotiier pair and walked again. When she had 
walked about twenty steps her moccasins gave out again and she tried 
die third pair, but they too wore out. She put on the fourth pair, and 
that pair brought her back to the altar. Her walk around the fire- 
place meant that she had walked a long way off in the west, and that 
the way was very hard. At last she told the people that she had seen 
some buffalo; that in four days they were to be seen. The men 
watched every day after that, and early in the morning of the fourth 
day tfie buffalo were seen. 

The men went out and killed many buffalo on that day and there 
was plenty of meat. Thus, much respect and honor was paid to Mother- 
Corn. After some days another party went on a buffalo hunt, but 
Mother-Corn stayed with those who stayed in the village. It was not 
many days until enemies attacked the village. But what few men 
were there fought very hard, and at last (they were driven out of the 
village. They took Mother-Corn out of the medicine-lodge, but before 
she escaped she was killed, causing great grief among the people. The 
Ankara were defeated on that day. They took Mother-Corn and 
buried her. From the place where she was laid, grass, weeds, bushes, 
trees, and almost everything sprang up. When the people who had gone 
out on the buffalo hunt came back they were much grieved and troubled 
on account of the loss of Mother-Corn. 



11. HOW THE PEOPLE ESCAPED THE BUFFALO.^ 

A long time ago, when the people came out through the ground, 
a woman led them through tlie country. This woman was known as 
"Mother." The people were human beings, and they had among them 
all kinds of animsds, except the buffalo. The people traveled over the 
land, and as they went by a large lake a monster came out from the 
lake, which looked like a buffalo, for it had horns. 

The people ran, crying that this animal was coming. They said 
this animal was what they called "Cut-Nose". The animal kept coming, 
and at the same time there seemed to come out from under him buffalo. 
'Wie buffalo caught up with them and they killed some of the people. 
The people made canyons behind, so that the buffalo could not cross, 
and thus they escaped the buffalo at this time. 

While they were going on, a Whirlwind came. The people prayed 
to Mother to help them, and she turned around and told them to give 
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presents and smoke to the Whirlwind. The Whirlwind scattered some 
of the people over the country. The crowd went on again. 

While they were going on, again a noise was heard from behind 
and the pe<^e said, "The buffalo are coming after us again, and Cut- 
Nose is in the lead." The people ran until diey came to a big timber, 
which was very thick. The Owl came, and tried to make a path for 
fihe people through the timber, but he failed. The people cried for hdp. 
The Badger worked a little, digging through the ground, but it also 
failed. The people then looked around for help. The Coyote and the 
Dog came, and they opened a way through the timber. 

These people went on, and again diey looked around, and they 
saw the buffalo coming on again. The buffalo ran after the people, 
Cut-Nose with them, and they began to kill the people. The people 
came to deep water. There was no crossing, and the buffalo were 
killing them. They called on the Mother for help. The Dogs came, 
and said, "We will try to make a pathway through this water for 
the people," but the Dogs failed. The Loons came. They made an 
opening through the waters, and the people passed through, and the 
buffalo were left on the other side. 

The people after crossing this big water went on, and again they 
looked, and there was Cut-Nose coming with the buffalo. The people 
ran. They came to a canyon. The people prayed to Mother to make 
a pathway. She called on the Kingfisher, who struck the bank on eadi 
side, but failed. The Mole came, struck the bank, and failed. The 
Badger then came and dug on each side of the bank. The banks fell, 
and thus a pathway was formed for the people. They went across, and 
by this canyon they made their village. 

There Mother held ceremonies for the different bundles. Other 
people had also received bundles, but no ceremony. The Awaho bundle 
people were the last to come, and they were the last to receive all the 
ceremonies from Mother, so that these people understood all the cere- 
monies. They were known as "Awaho" (Left-Behind), for these 
people, it seems, had been left behind when the people had come out 
from the ground. So, as the Awa'ho people went west, following up 
the trail, they found, when they reached the camp sites of the other 
people, meat offerings to the different gods. There was nothing left 
behind by the other people tiiat the Awaho people were afraid to pick 
up, for they claimed to be under the protection of the gods, and 
therefore had a right to all the things that are offered to the gods. So 
the word "Awaho" means "Left-BeSiind." Also, it means that they 
may take and cook again, and eat any meat offering to the gods tiiat 
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has been left behind. Other people who had bundles could not do this. 
They were afraid to touoh meat that had already been offered to tlie 
gods. 



12. WHT THE BUFFALO NO LONGER EAT PEOPLE.'' 

A young man went into a village in the night, and he heard the 
people talking. He could understand their talking, and by peeping 
into their tipi, he found out that they were Buffalo people. They were 
talking about killing the people. So the young man investigated. He 
dimbed up on a high arbor that was in front of the tipi, and there he 
took hold of a human head. He felt around over the place and he 
found human meat. He climbed down from this place, and went to 
one of the large tipis, and here the people said, "We will soon do 
what we are to do. We will get these people out of the ground, and 
we will kill them." Now the young man hid. 

By the side of the hole where the people were to come out there 
was a cut in the side of a steep bank, so that, as the people were coming 
out of the hole, the bulls circled around them and drove the people 
up into the cuft, where they hooked them and killed them. The young 
man saw the people, men, women, and children running to the cut, 
and as they went they were singing and crying. The people were 
coming out from the ground. 

The young man felt sorry for the people, so that he went up 
among the hills. A strange man met him, and told him all about what 
was going on. He said : "These Buffalo have just started to eating 
people. I do not like it. Take this bow and these arrows, go to your 
home, select many young men and tell them to make bows and arrows. 
Lead them to this place, and kill and scatter the Buffalo so that they 
will not kill or eat any longer." 

The man took the bow and arrows, and the strange man stopped 
talking. The man found out that the strange man who was talking to 
him was the bow and arrows themselves. The young man then went 
to the village. He called many young men together and told them to 
make bows and arrows. 

When the people had many bows and arrows the man led them to 
the place where the people cswne out from the ground. There the 
Buffalo were just trying to make the circle again around the hole, when 
these men attacked the Buffalo and commenced to kill them. Some of 
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the Buffalo ran on to where the human meat was, and cried : "Get 
some of the nieat and place it under your arm so that we can eat it 
whenever tfiey let us alone." But the people kept on killing, till they 
had scattered the Buffalo out. So they became buffalo and never ate 
the people any more. 

The young man saved the people, and these people came out from 
the ground and made their home close to the village ; but finally the 
last people who came out from the ground went south, away around 
by the mountains. Later they came back to Dakota, and joined their 
brothers again, where they have been ever since. 



13. WHT THE BUFFALO NO LONGER EAT PEOPLE.'' 

A long time ago, while the Arikara lived together in the village, 
it was customary to hunt in the spring. The story I am about to tell 
was told to me by my father ; for I <was very small when this story was 
told by the priests : 

On one of these hunts, the people failed to find any buffalo. 
Women and children began to cry from hunger. The men took long 
journeys hunting buffalo, but they could not find any buffalo. At last 
the chief was approached by the women and asked to call on the priests 
for aid. 

The chief then took the sacred pipe from his bundle, filled it and 
took it to ithe lodge of the priests of the Knot-in-the-Tree (Critatao) 
bundle. The chief priest took the pipe, smoked it, and offered the 
sYnoke to the gods. After smoking, he said: "It is well. We will 
open the bundle and call on the gods to help us get buffalo. We will 
make an offering of gifts to the gods, so they will send buffalo." The 
chief was glad, and went to his own tipi. The chief then called on the 
crier to tell all the people to be silent. The priest had his tipi cleaned 
and the bundle was taken down and the other priests were sent for. 
After the priests were seated and all the chiefs had entered, the priests 
took up the gourds and began to recite a ritual that had been given to 
the people by the Buffalo. After the giving of presents — native tobacco, 
bbdc handkerchiefs, robes, and blankets — the priests stopped singing. 
The chief priest then went out and cut a long pole, brought it to the 
lodge and tied gifts upon the pole. The pole was then set in front of 
the kxige. Gifts were placed upon the pole for the southeast God, the 
southwest God, the northwest God, and the northeast God. 

•Told by SBowMfd. 
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Again a ritual was recited for the buffalo to come. As they re- 
cited the ritual the errand man stood by the pole and would strike at 
the pole with an ash stick that he had in his hand. "Come, buffalo," 
he would say, at the same time striking the pole. "You spoke to our 
people and promised to come when the people were in need of food." 
After reciting die ritual the priests recited other rituals. 

The buffalo came about three days after the ceremony. The chief 
ordered the crier to go through the village and let the men know that 
a whole buffalo was needed for the ceremony. The men went out, and 
a whole buffalo was brougfit into the ceremonial lodge. All the people 
were then invited, and the old priest tokl the people the following story : 

There was a village of Buffalo. They were human, but had horns. 
When the Buffalo wanted meat they met in a tipi Where there was the 
sacred bundle known as Knot-in-the-Tree. In this tipi a ritual was 
recited. It took them four days and four nights. The third night, the 
Buffalo gathered about the tipi where the ritual was recited. The 
fourth day, the four Buffalo w*ho sat singing the ritual arose and went 
to the side of a hollow cottonwood tree that stood by the side of a steep 
bank. By the tree was an ash pole. Here the whole village of Buffalo 
stood around the hollow tree. Another ritual was recited, then the pole 
was taken up and the tree was struck three times. The fourth time, 
the people were heard crying, and some were singing. The first to come 
out was a man by the name of Cut-Nose (Kritstaricuts). This man 
seemed to be wonderful, for he always escaped his enemies. Next 
came a multitude of people. They escaped and ran over the prairie, the 
Buffalo killing them. Cut-Nose ran and returned to the hollow tree 
and crawled in, when the flood of people stopped coming out. The 
people were killed, and were taken to the tipis, where they were cut up, 
and their meat was placed upon the arbor they had built. 

In one of these runs there was one boy among the people who was 
very handsome. A Buffalo cow chased the boy away out among the 
hills, but finally gave him up. The boy kept on running until he came 
to a deep ravine. There was a thick bush of dogwood covered with 
grapevines, in which the boy hid. Now and then the boy would go 
hunting, killing small birds for his food. 

One day, as the boy was crossing a ravine, he saw sitting on the 
side of a hill a fine-looking woman. The woman's hair was not braided, 
and she wore a buffalo robe. The robe looked white. There was a 
peculiar look about her that attracted the young man. The woman arose 
and started west. The young man followed. Towards evening the 
young man came to a bottom land, and there he saw a fine tipi. The 
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young man went to \he tipi, and tiiere in the dpi sat the same woman. 
The woman spoke to the young man, and said, "Come in." The youi^ 
man went into the tipi and sat down. The young man was hungry, 
and looked at the woman pitifully. The woman put her hand under 
her robe and pulled out a lump of pemmican. She handed the pemmi- 
can to the boy, and the boy ate the pemmican. When he was filled he 
hid the pemmican under his arm. The woman spoke to the boy, and 
said, "You may lie with me; cover yourself with part of my robe." 
So the boy lay down and went to sleep. When he woke up the woman 
was sitting by him, but there was no tipi. The woman then talked to 
the boy, and said : "I ran after you, but I did not intend to kill you. 
My people are Buffalo, and there is a way for them to become real 
animals. I selected you to be the one to turn them to buffalo, and then 
my people will not eat your people any more. My father is the chief 
of the Buffalo, and I learned by listening how your people can be saved. 
I want you to go with me to where my people are, and you will learn 
how my people kill your pciople. We must go and pass between the 
bulls who are stationed upon high hills. There are four circles of 
Buffalo bulls. We will have to pass through these stations unobserved." 

They began the journey, and they went between the Buffalo bulls 
who were stationed as sentinels. They went through all the circles 
of the Buffalo, and now the next thing was to enter the tipi where the 
ceremonies were held, for this was the place where the woman's father 
lived. The woman covered the young man with her robe and they 
entered the tipi. Some of the Buffalo in the tipi, who were awake, said, 
"I smell human flesh," but others said, "It is because we have just had 
a killing." So nothing more was said about the smeH of human flesh. 
The next day the boy was covered with buffalo robes, and, as all of 
the Buffalo went out, the boy felt safe. 

In the evening the Buffalo came back to the lodge. They were 
human, only they had horns and tails. These people brought in fresh 
meat and it was the human meat. Now they cooked the meat and ate. 
After eating they lighted the fire. It died out, then the girl said, "Let 
us go out, I want to show you something." So they went out. The 
boy saw arbors everywhere in the village. The girl told him to climb 
upon one of these arbors, and he did so. There he saw fresh meat of 
human and some bodies not yet cut up. The boy was scared. He told 
the Buffalo woman that he did not want to go into the tipi any more. 
The woman said : "Now you have seen .bodies of people. These peo- 
ple eat your people, and for this reason I have brought you here to 
help your people, so they can overcome the Buffalo and kill them. 
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When your people have killed the Buffalo and have driven them far, 
then they will eat of the grass which Nesaru intended that they should 
eat" The woman continued, and said : "Then your people will come 
out of the ground, and you will teach them the ceremony the Buffalo 
used to sing before they went out to kill you. Come, go with me into 
the timber. You must make many bows and arrows." So they went 
into the timber, and the woman said : "Now you remain here. Do not 
be afraid, for the Buffalo are now going to sit and sing the songs, call- 
ing your people together where the tree is. Come, now go with me to 
where your people come out." 

They went, and there stood an old hollow cottonwood tree. Near 
its base was a knot where there was a hole. Lying by the tree was an 
ash stick, about six or seven feet long, and about eight inches in 
diameter. "Now," said the woman, "do you see the stick? That stick 
is what makes the people come out of that hole. You shall use that 
stick, only do as I tell you, and you will be successful. Cut-Nose is 
die one who sits at the entrance, so when the Buffalo gather about the 
tree, he is the first to come out. He gets away. The Buffalo do not 
try to kill him, for he helps the Buffalo." 

So the young man lay down in the timber, while the woman re- 
turned to the camp. When it was daylight he began to make bows 
and arrows. He made many. Every night the woman would come to 
visit him. She gave him buffalo meat. Thus the young man stayed 
in the timber and kept on making bows and arrows. Often the boy 
went into the village with the woman and listened to the singing of the 
Buffalo. The woman told the young man to hurry in making the bows, 
for it was nearly time for the ceremony to ibe over, then the Buffalo 
would march out where the tree stood. The young man now hurried 
to make the bows and arrows. For two days the ceremony was kept 
up, the singing continuing all nig»ht. The third day the boy had many 
bows and arrows completed. The woman came in the night and gave 
the boy long sinew strings for the bows. The boy put the strings upon 
tfie bows and now the weapons were completed. The woman took the 
boy into the camp, and there he heard singing. At Ihe end of every 
tenth song the singing was stopped. In a little while the singing would 
be resumed. Now the woman told the boy that the next morning 
tihey wouM have to return to the timber and bring the bows and arrows. 

The next morning they went and brought the bows and arrows and 
placed them at the foot of the tree, the bows already strung, and the 
arrows with the bows. "Now," said the woman, "as soon as you see 
the Buffalo coming towards the tree, you run up to the tree three times. 
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and you will hear shouting. As soon as you hear shouting, wailing and 
screaming, pick up the bows and arrows and give them to the men and 
tell them to shoot at the Buffalo. Do not give any bows and arrows 
to the first man who comes out, for his name is Cut-Nose, and he it is 
who helps the Buffalo. Give out the bows and arrows, then pick up 
your own and go to killing the Buffalo. As soon as the Buffalo see 
that your people are killing them they will run. Keep right after them, 
and scatter them as much as possible." 'the boy placed all the bows 
around the tree. Then he and the woman hid under the bank. 

As the sun was coming up in the east the rattles .were laid down. 
Singing was stopped. There was mourning; everybody seemed to be 
crying. Then the Buffalo all came to the ceremonial lodge and stood 
around until the four priests came out, who walked towards the tree. 
The young man jumped out from his hiding place. The first man, 
whose name was Cut-Nose, came out with a warwhoop. The people 
came up next in the hollow tree. There seemed to be a strong current 
coming out from the hollow tree, blowing the people up and out of 
the tree. But as the people came out, especially men, tiiis young man 
picked up bows and arrows, and placed them in the men's hands, and 
said: "Make haste; shoot the Buffalo. Kill them. Do not be afraid 
of them." As each of the men came out, the young man handed him 
bow and arrows, and told him to shoot and kill the Buffalo. It was 
not long until the young man had a large company of men with bows 
and arrows killing the Buffalo. As the Buffalo ran towards their vil- 
lage some one shouted and said: "Get some of the meat! Carry it 
with you, and whenever we stop running we can have something to eat !" 
So the Buffalo people ran and picked up human meat and each placed 
the meat they picked up, under the arm, and ran. The human meat 
that they placed under their arms became a part of their flesh, for the 
people ran after them so closely that they finally became buffalo. (This 
IS the reason why tfie Arikara used to cut the meat from under the 
shoulder and throw it away. This meat the Arikara would not eat.) 

The young man and the Buffalo woman now went to the tipi of 
the bundle and took the bundle. The people came back and burned 
everything that was in the village. Then they made a new camp and 
the Buffalo woman, who was now married to the young man, taught 
the people the songs and ceremony that go with the bundle. So tiiese 
people became a part of the Arikara. 



When this story is told, everybody keeps quiet. 
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14. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A STAR.* 

In olden times, when the people lived upon the Missouri River, 
there was a village. In this village there were two girls who, in the 
night, slept outside of their lodge on an arbor. As they lay upon the 
arbor one night they were talkitig about the different young men in the 
trrbe wiiom they liked. One of them spoke of liking a certain young 
man, while tiie other girl said she did. not like any one of the young 
men in the tribe. She looked into the sky. She saw a bright, red star 
in the heavens towards tdie east. She said, "There stands the star I 
like, and if that star were here upon the earth I would marry him." • 
The girls then went to sleep. 

In the morning they arose and wefit after water. As they were 
coming back, they saw a por^pine. The girls ran after it and tried to 
kill it. One of them said she wanted to get the porcupine, for she did 
not have enough quills to do some of her work. The porcupine got 
to a Cottonwood tree that was near the river. The girl climbed up after 
it. The other girl wanted to go home and get an axe, so that they 
might chop the tree down, but this particular girl wiio had said she 
liked the star, said, "No, I can climb." She climbed the tree. 

As the girl climbed up the tree the tree grew higher. The girl 
disappeared, so the girl on the ground went home and told what had 
happened. The girl kept on climbing for the porcupine until she 
reached another worW. When the girl came into the other world she 
recognized that she was in a strange country, and she began to cry. 

The porcupine had turned into a man. The man spoke to the g^rl, 
and said: "Why do you cry? I am the Star that you saw and that* 
you said you liked. I went down after you. I turned myself into a 
porcupine and you came after me, and now you are here in my home." 
The girl saw that the man was not young, but middle-aged, though he 
was very handsome. She sta>'ed with him and liked him, but the man 
kept going away every night. She cried every night, for she wanted to 
return to her people. 

Many years afterward she gave birth to a male child. When the 
child was bom his mother found the picture of a star upon his fore-, 
head. This woman told her husband one time that her son wanted 
some wild turnips and that she wanted to go and dig some. The man 
told her that it was very well for her to go and dig these turnips, but 
that she must not go to the valleys to dig them, but she must go to 
high places. While she was out digging these turnips she thought 
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about her people and she began to cry. Then she went to the valley 
and dug into the ground to get a turnip. Her digging-sticSc ran through 
the earth. She removed the dirt, looked down, and there saw the 
f)eople underneath. She then knew that she was far a<way from her 
people. 

She covered the place and began to cry. While she was crying^ 
she heard the voice of a woman calling her. The voice said, "My 
daughter, why are you crying?" She said: "I am crying for my 
people, for they are far away below us. I was brought up by my hus- 
band, who is a Star." The woman told the girl not to cry, for she 
would help her. She took the girl to h<r cave in the side of a cliflF, 
and there she confronted her. She told her to tell her husband that 
when he went to kill buffalo he must take all of the sinews from one 
whole buffalo, and that when she got these sinews she must bring them 
to her ; that she (would make a sinew string that would reach to the 
ground below. 

The girl went home. She told her husband that she wanted to do 
much sewing, and that she needed sinew, and she wanted him to get 
all the sinew that was in a buffalo, so she could have many sinews and 
would not h^ve to ask him for any more. The man went hunting. He 
killed a buffalo. He took all the sinews he could find. He forgot, 
however, to get the two sinews that are in the shoulder blade of the 
buffalo. He brought the sinews to his wife, and gave them to her. 

One time when the man was away she took the sinews to the old 
woman and gave them to her. The old woman was glad. She said : 
"Now go to your home, and remain there. I am to make a string, and 
when it is complete I shall let you know, so that you then can go to 
your people." The girl went home and sta>'ed, but once in a while she 
visited the old woman's dwelling pkce, and she saw the piles of string 
that the woman was making. As soon as the oM woman had com- 
pleted the string she toM the girl, and said that the girl must come to 
her place when her husband was away. The young girl had also made 
a kxig string of sinew, but it was separate from the string that the old 
woman had made. This she carried herself when she went to the old 
woman*s place. 

They now went to the valley, and there dug a hole, large enough 
for her with her boy on her back to go through. After this was done 
she went to her home, put the child upon her back, covered it with her 
robe, then tied the robe about her breast. She went to the place. The 
oM woman had brought a large^sized stick, which was laid across the 
hole, and the sinew was tied to the pole. The girl tied the sinew about 
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her body and covered her hands with a part of her robe. She slipped 
down, down, down the string and after a time she foimd herself at the 
end of the string. The earth was still far aiway. She took her own 
string and tied it to the string that she was tied to. She fastened her- 
self to the other string after untying herself from the main string, and 
sUd down upon it. She slid down until she had reached the end of the 
string, and she was at the height of the highest tree from the ground. 
She saw that she could not get down, so she made a loop and put her 
foot in it so that she stood upon the string, and there she hung. 

When the woman's husband came home 'he found her missing. He 
went out to hunt for her. After a time he came to the place where the 
hole was, and there he saw the woman hanging on the string. He 
went and took up a little stone, about the size of his thumb. He took 
this to the place where the hole was dug. He placed the stone on the 
string, then said, "Now I want you to slide down on the string and hit 
the woman upon the head and kill her, but do not harm my boy." As 
he let go of the stone a sound was heard like that of thunder. The 
stone slipped down upon the string and struck the woman on the top 
of the head and killed her. As the woman fell down towards the earth 
the boy slipped out from the robe upon the back of the woman and 
fell on the ground, but was not hurt. 

The boy stayed around where tlie woman was lying, for he was 
now about five or six years old. He would go off from his mother dur- 
ing the day and in the evening he would come back, crawl under the 
robe, and nurse at his mother's breast. He did this for many days. At 
last the boy had to leave her, so he went on west from where his 
mother lay. He came to a patch of squash and also to a cornfield. This 
he went through, taking com from the stalks and eating it raw. He 
returned to his mother and sat there. 

In the morning, the owner of the field, who was an old woman, 
went into her field, and there she saw a child's footprints. She was so 
glad to see the footprints that sihe went home and made a small bow 
and some arrows. She also made a small shinny ball, and a stick. The 
old woman thought if this child was a girl it would choose the shinny 
ball and stick, and if it was a boy it would choose the bow ind arrows. 
In this way she thought she could tell whether the child was a boy or 
a girl. The old woman made these things, and took them into the field 
and left them there. 

The next day, the boy went back into the field. There hie saw 
these things upon the ground. When he saw the bow and arrows he 
jumped at them and picked them up. When he had picked them up he 
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went through the squash field and began to shoot at the squash. The 
old woman came upon the boy and caught him. She called him her 
/,-^andson, and told him that she had been waiting for him for a long 
time. She took the boy home. 

The boy was satisfied to be with his grandmother. His grand- 
mother, before she went into the field, used to roast a lot of com. 
Then she scattered tihi^orn in her lodge, then would go out hallooing, 
and say, "Blackbird^ come and eat of this corn that I have prepared 
for you." The bbckbirds wouW come in flocks and enter the lodge, 
and there they would eat the com that she had scattlered over the 
ground in the lodge. Then the old woman would go into her field and 
would leave the boy at home. Sometimes the boy went out to hunt 
rabbits and little birds. In the evening, when the old woman came 
home from the field, she used to take a lot of com and put it in her com 
mortar and pound it. She made mush out of the pounded com. There 
was a curtain of buffalo hide in the lodge. The old woman, after she 
^ had made the mush would place a bowl of it behind the buffalo hide 
curtain. Why she did this the boy did not know. 

One day when the old woman had gone out to feed the blackbirds, 
the boy began to roast some com. After he had got a big pile roasted 
he went out and yelled, and said, "Come, blackbirds, I have prepj^red 
for you the com that my grandmother told me to prepare ; come and 
eat I" The blackbirds came in flocks into the lodge. The boy went out 
and stopped the smokehole with a piece of bufSalo hide, then went into 
the entrance and stopped up the passageway with a dry buffalo hide, 
so that the birds could not go out. The hoy then picked up a club and 
said : "Blackbirds, I am going to kill you all, for you have been eating 
my grandmother's corn all this time. You shall not eat my grand- 
mother's com any more." So the boy began to run around in the lodge 
after the birds, hitting them with the club and killing them. He killed 
all of them, and placed them in a pile. 

When the grandmother came home the boy said, "Grandmother, 

' I have killed all these blackbirds that 'have been eating your com all 

this time; they shall not eat your com any more." The old woman 

appeared glad. She told the boy that he had done right in fcilKng the 

birds. The boy said, "You may cook the blackbirds, a few at a time." 

' The old woman really was not glad, for these blackbirds girded her 

field for her. She owned these blackbirds. She placed them upon her 

' robe and took them out. She brought them to life again, and said: 

"My blackbirds, fly away." The old woman returned to the lodge. 
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The old woman then told the boy that he must go into the timber 
and cut a good-sized ash and some dogwood. The boy went and 
brought back the ash and the dogwood to the old woman. The old 
woman scraped on the ash wood, cutting it the right length for the 
bow and the right length for the arrow sticks. She then told the boy 
to go west of her lodge and to throw the arrows into a pond that he 
would come to. The old woman told the boy that when he sliould throw 
these sticks into the water he should say, **Grandfather, I want the 
strongest bow that you can give me, and I want wonderful arrows with ' 
it." So the boy took up the sticks and went west from the lodge. He 
came to the pond. He threw the sticks into the water, and said, 
"Grandfather, give me the strongest bow that you can give me, and 
wonderful arrows." Then the boy returned into the lodge. The next 
morning, the boy went down to the pond, and there he found a black - 
bow and four black arrows. These he picked up, then he went home. 

The boy went to hunt every day, for now he had a good bow and 
good arrows. One day the boy saw the old woman place a bowl of 
mush behind the buffalo curtain. When she went out to her field, 
the boy wanted to see what made the old woman place the mush behind 
the curtain, for each time she pulled out the wooden bowl that had held 
the mush, the mush was gone. The boy went to the curtain, lifted . 
it up, and there he saw a serpent, with its big eyes looking at him. The 
boy then said : "Ah I I see now ! You are the one that eats all my 
grandmother's mush." The boy took his bow and arrows and shot the 
serpent in the head and killed it. The serpent made one great, big 
noise, fell back, then slipped down into the pond. After the serpent 
bad slipped down into the pond the water spread out and formed a lake. 

When the old woman came home, the boy said, "Grandmother, I 
have killed the big monster that was lying behind the curtain, for he 
was eating all your mush." The old woman said : "My grandson, you 
did right. I am glad you killed bim. He has gone back into the lake, 
where he will always remain." The old woman really was not glad,' 
but mad, in her heart, for she now saw that the boy had supernatural 
powers. She wanted the boy killed. She did not let this be known, »^ 
for she decided that she would send him to the place where her wild 
animals were stationed. When the boy was gone the old woman cried 
and mourned for her husband, who was the serpent. She said (with- 
out the boy hearing), "My grandson, you have killed your grand- 
father." 

The next day, when the old woman was ready to go to her corn- 
field, she told the boy that he must not go to a certain place, for the 
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place was dangerous. After the old woman had gone into the field 
the boy went to the place where the old woman told him not to go, 
and there he went around looking for the dangerous place. He finally 
.Saw a mountain-lion coming towards him, ready to leap upon him, but 
he gave a command for the mountain-lion to stop, and the mountain- 
lion obeyed. The boy went and led the mountain-lion to the old 
woman's lodge. He told the old woman to come out, that he had an 
animal for her which she could ride when she went off to her field. 
She told the boy she was glad he had brought the animal, but she whis- 
pered to herself, "Well, you must be a wonderful boy, but you shall 
be killed." She then took the animal into the brush and told it to go 
away, for the boy was wonderful and might kill him. As the old 
woman was going towards the lodge she whispered to herself, "You 
must be a wonderful boy, but I will send you to a place where you can 
not kill my animals." 

The old woman then told the boy that he must not go to a certain 
mountainous place, for the place was dangerous. The boy went, not- 
withstanding. There he found the cinnamon bear coming to attack 
him. He commanded the bear to stand still and do nothing. The bear 
obeyed. The boy then caught the bear by the ear and led it into the 
old woman's lodge. He said: "Grandmother, I have an animal for 
you that is very tame. You can ride it, and you can have it to help 
you clear your fieW." The old woman appeared to be glad, but she was 
not. She took the bear, led it into the timber, and todd it to go away, 
for bhe boy was wonderful and might kill it. 

The old woman then told the boy that he must not go into the 
southwest countr>'; that there were four wonderful men there. The 
boy went, though, and he saw the four wonderful men killing buffalo. 
These men looked up, and said : "Here comes Old-Woman's-Grand- 
son. He is a wonderful boy." The boy got to where the meti were 
skinning a buffalo cow, and, as the entrails were taken out, the boy saw 
that the cow had a calf in her and that the men were taking it out. 
The youngest man picked the calf up, and said, "Old-Woman's-Grand- 
son, take this to your grandmother." The boy jumped away from it, 
for he was scared. When the youngest of the men found out that the 
boy was afraid of the calf he kept on trying to get it near him. OH- 
Woman's-Grandson kept running from the calf, until he came to a 
tree. He climbed the tree. The young man placed the calf on the forks 
of the tree, so that the boy could not get down. The men then went 
home with riieir meat. The boy stayed in the tree many days, and 
nearly starved, when one of the men came, and said, "Old- Woman's- 
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Grandson, if you will promise your grandmother to us, I will take this 
calf down." The boy said, "I promise." So the man took the foetus 
down. 

The boy came down from the tree and went home. The old 
woman, when she saw the boy coming back, said that she was glad to 
see him again, for she thought that he had been killed. She asked the 
boy where he had been, and what had kept him so long. He told her 
that the men had tried to kill him by placing the foetus next to him. 
He also said that he had had to promise the men that they could have 
her if they wouH remove the foetus from the tree ; that he had prom- 
ised and they had removed the foetus. The old woman said that it 
was well, but that she had one thing to ask of them, and that was, that 
they should give the boy something in return for his grandmother. So 
the boy went and visited these men in their lodge. He said to the men : 
"What is it that you are to give me in return for my grandmother? 
My grandmother has consented to marry you men." The men said, 
"We are to give you a bow and arrows." The iboy went home and 
told his grandmother that they were to give him a bow and arrows. 
The old woman said : "That is good. That is what I wanted you to 
have. Go to the lodge of the wonderful men, and as you enter the 
lodge, rush around to the south side of the lodge, where there are five 
bows set lip. The middle bow you shall take up, and say, 'This I shall 
take in return for my grandmother.' " So the boy went into the lodge 
with the men. He ran to the south side of the lodge, and there the 
bows were, leaning up against the wall of the lodge. He picked up 
the middle bow and arrows. The men were all sorry that the boy had 
picked out the middle bow and arrows. The boy then told the men 
they could go to the home of his grandmother and be with her. Itaque 
hi ad anus domicilium venerunt ibique cum ea sicut cum uxore con- 
cubuerunt. 

After they had left the lodge the old woman called the boy, and 
said, "Take this flute and play around the lodge of these wonderful 
men." Her grandson took the flute and went to the lodge of the won- 
derful men and there he played the flute, circling around the lodge. 
When the wonderful men heard the flute they were scared. They 
closed up their lodge with earth. The boy kept on whistling, for he 
was now taking revenge on them for trying to put the foetus next to 
him. The men lived on the meat they had in their lodge, but this soon 
gave out. These wonderful men died of hunger, and were never to 
be known again upon the earth. 
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The young man went home and told the old woman that the men 
had died ; that the earth had closed in on them. The old woman was 
satisfied. Then she thought, "Now is the time to send my grandson to 
dangerous places, so that he may be killed, and I shall be freed from 
hdm." The grandmother told the boy he must not go upon a certain 
hill, for the place was very dangerous. The boy went upon the hill, 
and there he found a den. He entered this den. He found that it was 
a dea of Snakes. Before the boy entered the den he picked up a little 
rock and took it with him, and when he sat down in the lodge in the 
den of Snakes he placed the stone upon the ground and sat upon it as 
upon a stool. The Snakes were gl«ad to see the boy. The boy said : 
"Well, you people are here in a den, trying to catch eagles. It seems 
to me that you people ought to welcome a stranger to your den. It 
seems that I am not welcome." The Snakes all spoke up, and said : 
"Old-Woman's-Grandson, you have spoken the truth. We will now 
give you something to eat." So one of the Snakes spread out hot coals 
and placed a long gut for the boy to eat. This was rolled in the hot 
coals until it was burned a little, then it was taken off and given to the 
boy to eat. The boy took up the gut by each end and placed the ends 
together. He commenced to teil the Snakes that he had come a long 
way and was very hungry ; that he would very much like to eat that, 
but as he saw that the gut was not well done he could not eat it. He 
twisted the ends, and the Snakes whispered to one another, "Why, he 
knows that this is a Snake, for he has twisted the head off." As he 
twisted the head off he saw plainly that it was a Snake. He threw the 
head into the fire and placed the gut upon the hot coak again and 
roasted it some more. He left the Snake burning until it was burned 
so that he could not eat it. Once in a whi^e he would hear the Snakes 
say, "What are you waiting for?" Then some Snake would disappear 
in the ground and would come up and try to get into the boy's rectum, 
and they would hit the rock and tell the rest of the Snakes that they 
could do nothing, that the boy was sitting upon a rock. 

Soon the boy said: "It is well that we should tell some tales. 
The Snakes said, "Let Old- Woman 's-Grandson tell his story first. 
But the hoy said, "No, you tell the first story." The leader, the chief 
of the Snakes, who was very large, said that he would tell a story. 
This Snake began to tell a story of how a girl had said she liked a cer- 
tain Star, and how the next day, the girl found the porcupine ; that the 
porcupine had climbed the tree and she also had climbed it; that the 
tree had stretched and went up to the Star that the girl liked ; -that the 
Star had married this girl ; that a boy had been bom to them ; that the 
boy had the image of a star upon his forehead ; that the boy*s father 
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was a Star ; that the woman had requested her husband to get sinews 
for her ; that this woman had given the sinews to an old woman that 
she might make a sinew string ; that the Star had forgotten to get the 
two sinews under the shoulders of the buffalo, and for that reason the " 
string had proved too short to reach the ground ; that the Star had 
missed his wife and child ; that he had hunted and had found a hole in 
the ground ; that the Star had picked up a stone and had sent it down 
on the string to kill the woman, telling it to save the child ; that the 
child had stayed around its mother until she had decayed; that the 
child had gone to the old woman's lodge and gone into her field ; that 
the old woman had made bow and arrows and a shinny ball and stick, 
had placed them in the field, so that she might find out whether the 
child was a boy or a girt ; that the boy had come and picked up the bow 
and arrows and had gone to shoot at the squash in the field ; that the 
old woman had caught the boy and had taken him home and made him 
her grandson, when he became known through the country as "Old- 
Woman's-Grandson ;" that through the boy's powers he had scattered 
the blackbirds through the earth; that the mountain lions were also 
scattered through the earth ; that the bears were scattered through the 
earth ; that even the water-serpent had been killed and sent back to the 
lake ; that the serpent had been the boy's grandfather ; that the boy had 
killed the old woman's husband, who was really his grandfather ; that 
the boy had visited the four wonderful men ; that the four wonderful 
men had found a foetus in a buffalo cow ; that they had tried to put it 
next to him to scare him ; that the boy had dimbed the tree and they 
had placed tht foetus at the forks of the tree, so that he could not climb 
down ; that the boy had offered his grandmother to the four wonderful 
men to get the men to take away the foetus and let him down the tree ; 
that the boy had taken the wonderful bow and arrows from the four 
wonderful men ; that these men had married the old woman ; that after- 
wards the boy was given a flute by his grandmother, which was done 
that he might take revenge upon the four wonderful men ; that he had 
killed the four wonderful men, so they would be no longer on the earth ; 
that now Old- Woman 's-Grandson had come to the people who were 
sitting in a den trying to catch eagles ; that he now sat before them, 
sitting 00 a rock ; that he was given a long gut to eat, but that he had 
found out that it was a Snake ; that he had thtown it in the fire and 
burned it. "This," said the leader, "ends our story. Old-Woman's- 
Grandson will now please tell us a story." 

The boy then began to tell about himself, just as the Snake had told 
it, following it up. "Now," said the boy, "as the people in the den were 
sitting around, listening to Old^Woman's-Grand-don, there came a 
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^riJDg wind from the southeast, and blew towards the den." As the 
wtml l)lcw from the southeast die Snakes on that side went to sleep. 
Thrn he told about the wind coming from the southwest, and diose 
Simkeii in the southwest went to sleep. Then the wind fnxn the north- 
went came, and those who were there went to sleep. Then the wind from 
thr northeast came, and those Snakes on tiiat side went to sleep. Now 
the bf^y waved his hand all around the circle, and all went to sleep as 
they were listening to OW-Woman's-Grandson. 

In the center was the fire. There was a long stick in the form of a 
circle around the den, and all the Snakes were upon this, in a circle all 
around. The boy now arose, took his flint knife, and commenced to 
cut the heads on the stick around the fireplace. When he came to the 
lant one, it opened its eyes and woke up. It ran into a hole, and said, 
"Old-Woman's-Grandson, watch yourself, for hereafter I am your 
enemy." The Snake disappeared in the ground. 

Now the boy went out and went home, and he told the old woman 
that he had killed the Snakes. The old woman was then afraid of the 
boy. She knew that he was wonderful. After tjiiat, the boy watched 
himself in all of his journeys, because of the Snake he had failed to kill. 
Whenever he wanted to drink he had to go among the rocks, where he 
would drink from the pools of water. The boy could not drink water 
from the springs, for the Snake was always ready to jump into his 
mouth. When the boy wanted to sleep he lay down, placing the arrows 
he had as follows : One outside of each knee and one outside of each 
shoulder, sticking them in the ground. The bow the boy used for a 
pillow. Whenever the Snake approached him sleeping the arrows fell 
upon him, so that he woke up. 

The boy became very sleepy one time, for he had not slept much 
during all this time. He lay down, and placed the arrows as usual, 
and went to sleep. The Snake came. One of the arrows fell on the boy, 
but failed to wake him. Another fell on him, but he did not wake. 
Then another arrow fell, then the la-st one fell, but the boy did not wake. 
The Snake crawled up to the boy, and, as it reached his stomach, the 
boy, in his sleep, reached for his knife and made motions to cut the 
Snake, but the Snake kept on going. The boy kept trying to get the 
Snake, but it went into the boy's mouth. It crawled up into the skull 
and nestled itself there. The boy lay there as though dead ; but the 
Snake knew that the boy was not dead. The Snake remained there 
' until the boy dried up and became nothing but a skeleton. 

The father of the boy studied hard as to how to get the Snake 
out of the boy's skull. Although the boy was dead, the skull was the 
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living part of the boy. The boy's father then found a plan for get- 
ting the Snake out. A storm came from the north. It rolled the skull 
over and turned it up so that the hole in the skull was upward, and 
as the rain fell it ran into the skull and filled it with water. This did 
not drive the Snake out. The father called on the Sun to get nearer 
to the earth, so as to heat the skull so that the Snake would have to 
jump out The Sim moved towards the earth and heated the skull. 
Soon the water was boiling. It became too hot for the Snake, and 
finally the Snake crawled out of the skull. No sooner had it got out 
than the boy stood up and caught the Snake by the neck. He then 
took up stones and hit the Snake's snout, so that it made its head 
short. Then the boy sat down upon a rock and began to rub the 
Snake's teeth upon it, and said, *'Now you must promise that you 
will never bother people again." The snake promised. The Snake, 
as it was turned loose, said, "Once in a great while I sliall bite people, 
but not often." The boy reached for the Snake and it disappear^, — 
that is why the people get bitten by snakes once in a great while. 

The boy then returned to his grandmother, who was glad to see 
him. The boy told his grandmother that she was now free to do as 
she pleased, for he was going oflF ; that the country was now free from 
wild animals. So the old woman disappeared, and the boy went south- 
east to the village of the people. 

There the boy told his story, and the people knew that he was 
the son of the girl who had climbed up the oottonwood tree. The 
boy did many wonderful things for the people, and the people said that 
it was through the boy that the people could travel through these wild 
countries, for now all the wild animals had been scattered and were 
not as fierce as they had been before. The old woman had disap- 
peared and had made her camp in some other place. The boy died 
after he had cleared the country of all the wild animals. 

There is an old cottonwood tree on the south side of the Mis- 
souri River, close to the place known as Armstrong, that the people 
claim is the tree that stretched upward, taking the girl up to the Star. I 
Still south of the cottonwood tree is the place where the people say 
the stone is that was thrown down by the Star and which killed the 
woman. To the west is the lake where the monster fell. At the south- 
west of the cottonwood, it is supposed, was the Snake den. The people 
say that to-day snakes are very numerous there. South of this place, 
among the hills, is where the moumtain-lion is supposed to have been. 
Close to the cottonwood, in the timber along the Missouri River, is 
the place where the bear is supposed to have been. 
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15. THE GIRL WHO HARRIED A STAR."^ 

One night two pretty young maidens were sleeping on top of a 
summer arbor. They were iH with monthly sickness. One said, 
"Kario, I love that little bright star, and I wish it was my husband." 
That same night, while sleeping, the girl was taken away up in the 
heavens, to live with her husband, he giving her instructions what to 
do and what not to do. He could not always stay at home, as he was 
in the chase. One of the instructions was that the woman stiould 
never dig up an Indian turnip at slough-like places. WTiile her hus- 
band was away, the woman determined she would discover the mys- 
tery connected with her husband's injunction. When she had dug the 
turnip she saw what the mystery was. She saw the people living on 
this earth looking like crawling insects. 

When she saw this she cried and cried and cried. She went to an 
old woman for comfort. The old woman saw that the woman had 
been crying; so she questioned her and found out her trouble. The 
woman answered that she could easily be relieved of her trouble. So 
she advised her to collect ail the sinew she could find from the meat 
her husband brought. 

The girl told her husband she wanted all the sinew there was in all 
the game he killed, even the very smallest piece. Her husband did 
as she asked, not knowing her intention. When a very large number 
had been made the woman took the sinew and went to the old woman, 
who began to make what she had promised to make for her. "Come 
back in a few days," she said, "and I will have the thread ready for 
you. Remmember to come when your husband goes on a long chase." 

The husband started on a chase, and the girl went to the okl 
woman's lodge and told her that her man had gone. The old woman 
got her sinew rope and fixed it around the woman's waist and b^[an 
to let her down — down — down. She went with her first child on her 
back. The place she started down was where she had dug up the for- 
bidden root. The twine was lacking about twenty or more feet. The 
old woman was an old spider, it was found. Old Spider- Woman did 
not have enough cobweb and sinew, so the woman hung on the rope, 
not able to touch the earth. 

When her husband returned he found his wife missing. He be- 
gan to look for her. He thought at once of his order, and so went 
out where she usually dug. He found a stick in the grass. He dis- 
covered the rope tied around the stick, and his wife and child hai^^ing 
away down near the earth. He picked up a stone and talked tx> tht 

•Told by White-Bear. 
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stone, saying, "Ek) not harm the boy, but kill the mother." Down — 
down — ^went the stone, and struck the young mother on the head; it 
cut the rope and her body fell ; but the boy was safe. The boy stayed 
by his mother's body and fed himself at her breast for a time. Her 
body began to decay. 

The boy went off and got into a cornfield, not knowing that it 
was com. When lonesome he returned to his mother. The owner of 
the field wais an old woman. She saw the footprints in her field. She 
wondered what it could be. She made a little ball and a crooked stick, 
also a little how and arrows. She thought if it was a girl she would 
take the ball and crooked stick, but if it was a boy he would take the 
bow and arrows. When the old woman looked she found the little 
fellow had taken the bow and arrows. 

The old woman was very joyful. The little fellow had done much 
damage to her squash vines with his bow and arrows. She went out 
and hid in the field, waiting for the little fellow. The boy came as 
usual with his weapons and the old woman sprang out and caught him, 
saying, "Oh, atine, atine ; you are to come home with me." 

She took the boy home and gave him food, such as fresh com 
mush, succotash, and squash. The boy seemed quite happy. When 
the woman went out to work he amused himself with his arrows, shoot- 
ing little birds in the field, and on his grandnfother's retum he would 
bring the birds for her to eat. She was a liappy grandmother, proud 
of her little grandson. The boy grew larger. When he began to make 
his own -bows and arrows to his taste he began to bring home larger 
game, such as deer and antelope. His grandmother was still happier. 

The boy's grandmother was accustomed to place under a curtain 
which was always closed, a big wooden pan of whatever they had 
to eat, before she went to her work. The boy, noticing this, made up 
his mind to find out what it was. While she was gone, he moved the 
curtain and beheld a huge serpent with large yellow eyes. The boy 
said within himself: "Ah! here is the one that eats up everything 
that grandmother puts here." He took his bow and arrows and shot 
and shot, until he killed it. 

The boy'«s grandmother came in. The boy spoke up, and said: 
"Grandmother, I have killed the bad one that ate up everything you 
I^ced under that curtain." The old woman appeared glad of it, but 
was hurt at heart. She covered the serpent and placed it in a pool. 
The serpent said that he could not do anything, because the boy was 
gifted with a great mysterious power of his father. The dead serpent 
was the husband of this grandmother. 
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Tlie grandmother, wounded at heart, planned to have the boy 
killed in some way. She forbade him to ever go into the timber near 
by, because there were all sorts of dangers there. In this timber, she 
said, was a bear that wanted to tear him into small strips. When the 
odd woman had gone he started out to the forbidden place. He found 
the bear, captured him and thought he was strong and would do to 
haul com and wood for his grandmother. On her return she saw the 
great, big black bear tied. The boy spoke up, saying, "I have here a 
strong animal which will work for us" The old woman appeared to 
be happy, but felt hurt that the boy could have captured the bear. She 
was the owner of all animals around, both good and bad. She turned 
the bear loose and explained the case to the boy, saying she could not 
use the bear in any way. 

One day the boy was gone all day and all night. His grand- 
mother now thought him dead. Roaming around, the boy found a 
tipi. In the tipi were four strong-looking men. Around the fire was 
the meat of a whole buffalo and an elk. The boy stood on one side 
looking at the game. The men were playing with plum dice in a basket. 
The interest of these men was very noticeable. One man's nose got 
very dirty, but he would not move to clean it. The boy outside did not 
like it. He took his arrow and shot through the hole he was peeping 
through. The arrow cleaned the man's nose. The men rushed out 
and gave the boy a hearty welcome, for they had already heard of his 
wonderful doings. They took him in and gave him a whole buffalo 
to eat He began to eat, and ate as much as usual. The men began to 
ask why he did not eat more. He said he could not, as he had had his 
fill. The men ate heartily. They cleared the meat that was before 
them. The men asked him to stay all night. They invited him to 
join them on a hunting trip. 

Next day . they started. They killed an elk. They dressed it and 
found a foetus. As courtesy, the hunters took the foetus and placed 
it before the boy to take home with him. The boy was affected. He 
asked them to remove the foetus. He was standing by a tree. He 
started up the tree. The men, seeing he was afraid of it, moved it, 
little by little, toward him. They were afraid of him and were trying 
to do everything to get rid of him. The boy was afraid of the foetus. 
He would not come down while it was in the way. The men came 
home. By and by a man was sent out to see if the boy was there. 
Coming to the spot he found the boy still there. The boy asked the 
man to remove the foetus. He refused. He went home and reported 
all he had seen. In about four days the men came around and found 
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the boy still there. They found him very thin, and suffering for food 
and water. He would not come down while the foetus was there. 
The men made a conditional offer, — if he would deliver up to them 
his g^ndmother they would remove the fcetu«. The boy said he 
would. They removed the foetus. The boy started home at once. He 
told his g^ndmother what had happened and what he had done. 
Out of love for his life he had given her up to these men. 

The grandmother was happy on his return. She said she wouW 
grant his request. About two days after, she and the boy started out 
where the men were. They stopped at the entrance of the tipi until 
they heard a voice from within asking them to step in. The boy said, 
"Nawa, I have done what I agreed to do. Here is my grandmother." 
"Ah ho! Ah hi!" they replied, "you were honest and have done as 
you agreed to do. That is the way for noble boys to do. As this is 
a bargain for your life we will do all we can for you to turn our 
power and skill over to you." Now they began to teach the boy the 
ceremony of catching eagles and of hunting. "It was our desire to 
have your grandmother, and as you have been true to your agreement, 
we arc glad." All were satisfied. The grandmother and son then 
went home. 

The next day the boy started out on the prairie for game. He 
met a camp of Snakes, mostly deadly Rattlesnakes, and there were all 
the other kinds of Snakes. They were glad to have him come. They 
invited him in. They gave him the best seat. He knew what danger 
there was to meet. So as he sat down he took out a smooth stone 
which he used for sharpening his knife, and placed it in his anus. The 
room was clean and there was a ridge around the fire for a pillow. 
Time and again he noticed a Snake disappear and attack him where 
he had defended himself. He knew it. They said: "He must be 
hungry. Give him something." They gave him a spleen. He took 
it and looked at it. He replied that he could not eat it raw: so he 
poked up the fire and threw the spleen in. It cracked and made the 
audience wiM. The spleen was the teeth of all these Snakes. The 
boy knew the secret and could not be fooled so easily. 

The Snakes, resting on the square pillow-like structure, demanded 
of the boy that he -relate some happenings or stories, to pass the night 
pleasantly. He refused to be first. He agreed to take his turn with 
them. They began. Each Snake had for his subject the life of their 
guest and that of his grandmother. When all were through with their 
stories the boy began his story: "Nesaru commanded the winds to 
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blow ; at evening they stop, the trees stop rustling, the grass keeps on 
for a while, tmt they all fall asleep." This much of the story put a 
part of them to sleep. "Nesaru sends hurricanes of trials and hard- 
ships in OUT lives; the same to all kinds of trees and to large, deep 
rivers; they rage and beat against their banks, the water gets dirty, 
there comes on the gentle night, soft breezes, the trees quiet down, the 
rivers are calmed, the waters clear up and they are asleep." This was • 
the end of the boy's story. The remainder of them feU asleep. 

The boy thought of how he was to have been treated, and he de- 
cided to be avenged. He took from his belt his sharp knife and cut 
along a straight line on the square structure, cutting off the head of 
every Snake until he came to the last one, which slid away, saying as 
he went, "CMd-WomanVBoy, I will remember all." 

As the boy left he was very particular as to how he should carry 
himself. Having gone many miles he thought all danger was over. 
He placed his arrows around him, bidding them to awaken him when 
danger -was near. 

While he was sleeping his enemy came. Before the arrow could 
give the alarm the Snake entered his body. Grasping his knife he cut 
his stomach open. Up went the snake's head to his breast. He cut his 
breast open. Up it went to his throat. He cut his throat open. Up 
it went, into his head, and rested there. His father above knew all 
of this. He sent a great wind which turned the boy's head over, so 
that his opened oesophagus turned toward the wind. Then came a 
hard rain, filling every comer of his head. The Snake's head woukl 
peep out of the boy's head, but the boy would say, "OJd-Woman's 
Grandson is -still alive." There came a scorching heat, and the water 
began to make the Snake peep out its head, but the boy would say, 
"Old-Woman's-Grandson is still alive." It got too hot for the Snake. 
It fled, and the boy sprang to his feet and caught it. "You will suffer 
punishment, and you will always be ashamed and crawl on your body 
in the dirt, your head down, avoicfing all decent creatures that Nesaru 
made." He took the Snake and knocked hi<d head on a flat rock until 
it was flat and its eyes were close to its mouth. 

The reason the boy was afraid of the foetus was that it was the 
time of the year when all young animals are as yet unborn, and the 
cluster of stars to which the boy's father belonged is never seen at 
this time to come up with the rest. The boy knew that his father could 
not be present to help him, and so he did not dare to do anything to help 
himself. 
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16. NO-TONGUE AND THE SUN AND THE MOON.* 

There was a young man in a village who wanted to be great. In 
olckn times the chief thing among the people was to be a great warrior. 
The young men in those times used to go out among «the hilk, and 
then find a place to stand and mourn. They used to stay away from 
home four or five days without drinking or eating. 

Now this particular young man went out alone, upon a high hill, 
to mourn. In the afternoon a little bird came to him, and said : "This 
is not the place whore you should stand. I will show you where you 
must stand." So the little bird flew and the boy followed. The bird 
stopped at a certain place, and the boy stood there. Late in the even- 
ing a man came to the boy. The man was all painted re<l, and he said 
to him : "I am glad to see you. You are going to be my son. and I 
am going to take you with me now. All I want from you is your 
tongue." So the young man pulled his tongue out, cut it off and handed 
it to the man. As he handed his tongue to the man he fell down and 
died. It was now dark, and as the young man fell the Moon rose and 
saw this young man fall down, and the Moon said to himself : "That 
man Who has killed this young man is always trying to do something 
that is not right. I know who that man is ; it is the Sun. I know that 
he has taken this young man's tongue." So th^ Moon went to the 
young man and touched his feet, and the young man waked and sat up. 

When No-Tongue saw the strange man he did not know what 
to do. He was not the same man who had taken his tongue. This 
man looked white, because he was the Moon. The Moon asked No- 
Tongue why he had given away his tongue and to whom he had given 
it No-Tongue answered, **How can I talk without a 'tongue?" The 
Moon said, "Speak, and tell me." So the boy spoke, and he found 
that he was able to talk. So he began to tell what the man looked 
like. The Moon said he was sure that the man was the Sun. Then 
the Moon spoke to No-Tongue, and said: '*The Sun was trying to 
kill you. No-Tongue, hereafter you shall be my son; but let your 
other father, the Sun, oome after you first. I must tell >'Ou what to 
say. You will not be killed by the Sun. The Sun is coming for you 
to-morrow morning, and when you go up to our dwelling place (the 
heavens) he is going to show you some things that he has. You must 
now be careful not to take the new things that he has, but you shall 
take the old things. Take the old weapons. The Sun thinks a great 
deal of these old weapons." This is all that the Moon said. The Moon 
then disappeared. 

^old by SUndingBuU. 
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In the morning, the Sun came to No-Tongue and took him up 
into the sky to his home, and said, "Now, my son, I want you to choose 
of these things that I have here." No-Tongue took the oldest things. 
When the Sun saw that No-Tongue took the best things — ^the oldest 
ones — he came out from his lodge crying, because this would give No- 
Tongue a long life, and would also make him become great, and this 
was what the Sun did not want of No-Tongue. He had thought that 
No-Tongue would surely take the new things. But if No-Tongue had 
taken the new things, that would have shortened his life and made it 
impossible for No-Tongue to become great. Then the Sun began to 
think of some way to kill No-Tongue, but he never could take back 
the things No-Tongue had taken, having promised them to him. As 
they came out from the Sun's lodge the Sun •said: "My son, lock. 
There is your home. Look all around you. You can see everything 
plainly. When you go home, after two days have passed, you must 
go on the war-path, and you will conquer old enemies. You will have 
all you want. You are to be great. But when you, my son, go home, 
give to me a white buffalo robe." So the Sun went away. 

When night came, the Moon came out and spoke to No-Tongue, 
and asked what the Sun had said to him. No-Tongue told the Moon 
all that the Sun had told him, and the Moon said, "Do not give him 
the white buffalo robe, but give that to me, and get a dark-brown robe 
for the Sun." The Moon then began to tell No-Tongue what to do. 
He told him to get some white clay and make powder out of it, and 
then pour the white powder all over the robe, so that it would look 
white. So' No-Tongue did as he was told to do. 

When the Sun received the white buffalo robe, which really was 
not white, he was proud of it; furthermore, he was proud that his 
son had obtained it for him. One day he hung the robe out, and the 
wind was blowing hard. The wind shook all the white clay out of 
the robe, so that the robe turned to a dark-brownish color. Then the 
Sun saw that it was not a real white buffalo robe, and did not like it. 

When the Moon and the Sun got together, the Sun said, "I am 
sorry for what my son has done to me, and now my dear son is going 
to kill him." The Sun had a son who belonged to another tribe, and 
this was the son who was to kill No-Tongue. So the Moon heard all 
that the Sun had to say. 

One night the Moon saw No-Tongue, and told the young man 
all that the Sun had said. The Moon said that the Sun could not do 
anything to kill him. The Moon said: "The man that you are lo 
fight with is going to try to shake hands with you, because he is your 
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cousin, — not a real cousin, but because you are the son of the Sun and 
so is he, — so he is your cousin. He is the one who has been selected 
to kill you. But do not be afraid ; I shall be with you and will help 
you all I can. Do not shake hands with the young man, your cousin, 
and if you must shake hands, do not shake with your right hand. Be 
very careful not to let him strike you first. If you should shake hands 
with him, strike him. You must not let him strike you first ; and when 
you have killed him, cut his head off and put it under a big stone that 
shall be near you, so that the Sun will not make him live again. By 
placing the head under the stone the Sun will be prevented from bring- 
ing him to life." The Moon also said, "Be careful to do what I have 
toH you to do." No-Tongue was glad. The Moon also told No- 
Tongue that the young man he was to fight with was named Little-Sun. 
Two days after this some warriors went out on the war-path. 
Before they had gone far the Sun went to No-Tongue, and said: 
"My son, I am glad you are going on the war-path; I want you to 
kill a man for me. He is coming. He thinks he is great, but he is not. 
So kill him for me." The Sun said all of this, not meaning it, for he 
was planning that Little-Sun might kill No-Tongue. So the warriors 
started on the war-path, and in a few days they came to the place 
which they thought would be a good place to remain for a while. The 
leaders selected scouts to go out and look over the country. The 
scouts went up a high hill, and there they met the spies of the enemy 
coming up from the other side. These did not stop, but turned straight 
back again, and went and told the enemy, and of course the other 
scouts turned back and told their leaders that the enemy was coming. 
So in the morning, the two sets of people came together, and they 
fought a battle ; but before starting the battle there was a man who 
stood in front of the enemy's line, and said, "No-Tongue, I want you 
to come and shake hands with me, for you are amongst those people." 
No-Tongue went to him, and when they were nearly together, every- 
body saw that the two were dressed so as to look very much alike, but 
they did not know that they were to fight each other; but the two 
knew that they were to fight, and that they were both sons of the Sun. 
No-Tongue did what the Moon had told him to do. He killed Little- 
Sun. Then No-Tongue*s people defeated the enemy. They took many 
scalps, and returned home. 

The Sun became mad at No-Tongue, because he had killed Little- 
Sun, for the Sun had expected No-Tongue to be killed. The Sun had 
tried three times to kill No-Tongue; so the fourth time, the Sun 
himself was going to scalp No-Tongue, so that the people would make 
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fun of him. Then the Sun told his other son, Big-Sun, to try and kill 
No-Tongue. No-Tongue was the only one living. He was the one 
who had not treated his father, the Sun, right, for the Sun had not 
treated No-Tongue right in the first place. But No-Tongue had been 
assisted by the Moon. 

The third time the Sun tried to kill No-Tongue, he changed 
himself into a Buffalo, so that the Buffalo ran after No-Tongue, but 
the young man, No-Tongue, ran into a mud-hole, and the Buffalo 
fell in too. No-Tongue got out of the muddy place, but the Buffalo 
oouM not come out, because he was so heavy. No-Tongue told a lot 
of men to get some dried willows and to place them upon the back 
of the Buffalo. This they did. They set the wood on fire, so that 
the Buffalo burned up. 

In the evening, when the Sun and Moon were together in the 
heavens, the Sun said: "I shall do something to No-Tongue, some 
way." The Moon heard the Sun say this. Then the Sim said to the 
Moon : " J^st see what my son No-Tongue has done ; he burned my 
back. To-morrow morning I am going to scalp him, so the people in 
the village will be afraid to see him, and so they will make fun of him." 

Then the Moon went to No-Tongue in the night, and said : "My 
son, you always like to be up early in the morning, singing. I want 
you to get a good scalp to-night — one that has hair, just like this. Then 
kill a dog and get some of its blood, put the blood inside the scalp, and 
put the false scalp over your head so your hair will not show. 

The boy got the scalp with the hair on it, killed a dog, put some 
of the blood in the scalp and hung it over his bed. Early in the morn- 
ing, before the Sun rose, the boy arose, put the scalp over his head, 
went out, and sang some soi^s through the vilkige. As the Sun came 
up in the east the boy heard a noise, and the Sun took the scalp off 
from the boy, so that the blood ran down. When the Sun saw that he 
was satisfied. The boy went into the lodge, washed, came out again, 
and the Sun saw that the boy had hair on, and that he was not really 
scalped. When the Sun reached the Moon he told him that he was 
going to let No-Tongue alone until he was old and great, and that he 
was then going to take him up to his home. 

The Moon came to No-Tongue and told him what the Sun, his 
father, had said. Years went by, and No-Tongue lived peacefully. 
Finally he became old and blind. At this time the people were about 
to move away from this place to another place. The Moon came and 
told old man No-Tongue that it was time his father, the Sun, was 
coming after him to take him up to his home; and that he himself 
would come with the Sun to take him up ; that he should not be afraid. 
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While they were breaking camp the old man took his ck>thes that 
he used to wear in his early days, and put them on. He also painted 
himself. He told the people to go on; that he himself would come 
later. The people went on. The old man went up on the top of a hill, 
made a circle of red sticks to represent the Sun, and another of white 
sticks, to represent the Moon, for the we^t side. While he was doing 
this the Sun and Moon came. The Sun wanted to know what the 
Moon was doing there. Xo-Tongue said. **My father, the Moon is 
also my father ; he has helped me all along." So the Sun was satis- 
fied, and the Sun took the old man up to his home. 

Several days afterwards, four \x)ung men went to the place where 
the old man had sat, and he was gone. The sticks were there as he had 
left them, but No-Tongue was gone. He was never heard from or seen 
again after that. He was called ** Xo-Tongue,'* for the Sun had taken 
his tongue, but after he had failed to kill him, he gave him back his 
tongue. 

17. HOW BURNT-HANDS BECAME A CHIEF.'*' 

There was a large village in a beautiful valley near a large tract 
of timber. It was in the winter time. Around the outside of the vil- 
lage and over a knoll lived Stanapaat, or Burnt-Hands, a boy of about 
eleven or twelve years, and his grandmother. The boys in the village 
came over the knoll to urinate on the tipi of these poor people. In this 
village lived one of the chiefs who had four daughters, the youngest 
of which was very charitable toward these poor people. Her name 
was Last-Child. She brought food to these folks whenever she could. 
Red-Bear and Black-Bear were the first chiefs of this village. They 
ruled their people as though they were slaves. 

One day Red-Bear gave notice that the whole village was to turn 
out on an elk hunt. The next day, {he people complied with the chief's 
orders. The people, as they went through the timber in the deep 
snow, slaughtered the elk in great numbers. Burnt-Hands with other 
. little fellows followed the chase. He watched the hunters butchering 
their game. He wished he could kill and take home to his grand- 
mother the nice elk meat. He strode off in another direction, looking 
around as he went. As he went on he struck a fresh track with drops 
of fresh blood on clean snow, and there were no footprints of a hunter 
following. He took up the trail and followed it for a long distance. He 
found, to his great delight, a dead elk with two arrows through its 
chest. "Ah ho ! Ah ho ! The great chief knows I am poor. He has 

« T0I4 by White-Bear. 
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Bifrnt-Hands and his friend sat down on the robes and ate the meat 
prepared for Red-Bear. The chiefs came, and Red-Bear ordered 
another place and food prepared for him. He did not dare to say or 
do anything to the boy, suspecting his power as he did. Burnt-Hands' 
friend and the others thought that Red-Bear (had mercy on the poor 
boy, since he did not hurt him. 

Burnt-Hands went home with his friend and pulled off the meat 
and the white buffalo hide. "Here, grandmother, is what I promised 
you, and a lot of meat. You now know that I can hunt and bring 
home game." His grandmother was at once overjoyed. She thought 
about the pretty girl who always showed them charity. She sent out 
for Last-Child, who came in. "You have always been kind to us, and 
I have always been thankful. I want you to have this hide, and to 
have a robe made for yourself. You ere young yet, and it will be- 
come you more than me." Burnt-Hands was talked about all over the 
village, but they did not know that he had been blessed by a Bear. 

A long time after this chase the chief gave out an order for every- 
body to go on an elk chase. Red-Bear had been accustomed to collect 
all the elk teeth. This 'Was his object for the hunt. Burnt-Hands 
heard the order and began to make preparations for the hunt. He 
promised his grandmother an elk-tooth dress. Burnt-Hands told his 
grandmother that if any trouble arose on his account sfhe must flee 
into the timber, and on through other timber, and there wait for him. 
The next day the chase was to come off. The hunters had great luck 
and were talking happily in the woods. There was a cry here and 
there for Red-Bear to come and get his teeth. Bumt-Hand« and his 
friend were together. He told his friend to take the teeth out for 
him, for he did not know how. His friend was a Kttle afraid to do it, 
but Burnt-Hands said it would be all right. The men, too, rather 
hesitated to let him have the teeth. They told him that Red-Bear had 
spoken for all the teeth ; but he paid no heed to it, and told his friend 
to take them. Burnt-Hands had collected a lot of teeth, and so had 
Red-Bear. The hunters had chased the elk on to a smooth piece of 
ice and had killed several there. Here, Burnt-Hands and Red-Bear saw 
each other doing the same work. They met on the last elk, sfnd Burnt- 
Hands spoke and said: "You have enough teeth. You will keep 
off and let me have these." Red-Bear gave an angry grunt, and said, 
"A child like you cannot have much to say." As Red-Bear leaned over 
to take the teeth Burnt-Hands took his war-club and struck him on the 
head. He took him by the feet and dragged him to the air-hole. 
"Father, this is what you asked of me." A great yell was raised, and 
war was made on the boy. 
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turn out to the chase, and that Red-Bear wanted the hide of the white 
buffalo that was in the herd. Burnt-Hands heard the call. He told 
his grandmother to help him make arrows. He also promised her the 
white buffalo robe. This was a secret surprise to his grandmother, who 
did not know that he was anything more than a '*burnt-belly." 

The next day every one turned out to go on the chase. Burnt- 
Hands started out on foot with his quiver. A kind young man on 
horseback caught up with him, and asked him to get on behind him. 
He did so. While they were riding, the young man told the boy about 
the white buffalo. The boy asked his friend if he would put the meat 
and his white hide on his horse for him. They made plans to be to- 
gether and help each other on the chase. The hunters had all col- 
lected on a hill, talking and smoking their pipes. The two arrived 
and sat around for a long while. Burnt-Hands began to inquire what 
they were waiting for. They answered they were waiting for the 
chiefs. "This will not do; if we wait here there may come up a bad 
storm and we will go home empty handed. Come now, and let us 
have our chase. Those chiefs will come later, and they will get their 
share of the meat anyway. I want that white buffalo robe, and when 
you have taken it off give it to this young man and he will take it home 
for my grandmother." 

The men were all agreed to what Burnt-Hands said. They 
thought Red-Bear would kill him and not themselves. They got on 
their ponies and the chase began. The white buffalo was killed and 
the chase ended. Burnt-Hands was walking along when his friend 
came and gave him a ride to where they were butchering. He took 
him where the white buffalo was and the men were standing around 
looking at the animal. "What are you waiting for now?" said Burnt- 
Hands. "Get to butchering and give me the hide !" When they had 
begun, the chiefs came. They gave them a welcome and told Red- 
Bear that Burnt-Hands had advised them to start the chase and had 
already spoken for the hide. Red-Bear and Black-Bear said every- 
thing would be all right, and that the boy could have the hide and 
some meat. 

The hunters were all on their way home. Red-Bear ordered 
them to camp at a certain place. This they did. Burnt-Hands and his 
friend came to the camp and found the meat cooking, and a comfort- 
able place made for the chiefs. "What is this place for? and are you 
afraid to sit here?" said Burnt-Hands. "That place is for the chiefs," 
said they, "and that meat." "Come," said Burnt-Hands to his friend, 
"sit here with me and enjoy the meat with me." The young man, with 
the rest, thought that Red-Bear would surely kill the boy this time. 
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Burnt-Hands to go; that the clay baH with tfie handle was his war- 
club ; that when on the way, when he should become hungry he should 
place it upon tfie fire, put kernels of corn upon it, and roast them. 

These warriors went out to a camp in tfie woods. The youi^ 
man came up with them and lay down by them. The next day they 
went and in the afternoon they sat down to rest They made fun of 
the boy, and said, "Now tell us some Coyote stories." But the boy 
refused, and said, "My grandmother told me not to tell Coyote stories 
while on the war-path." The coaxed tlie boy to sing, but he would 
not sing. 

The boy was hungry. As he saw that the men were not moving 
on he placed his clay ball upon the fire and put some kernels of com 
upon it and began to roast them. While he was doii^ this he said, 
"I will tell some Coyote stories." The boy began to tell how the 
enemy came and attacked a certain war-party. At the same time he 
kept on roasting his com. 

While he was telling these stories the enemy came, and when the 
men found out that they were surrounded they became scared. But 
the boy went on with his roasting of the com. When he had finished 
roasting the com he took a seat and ate his com, and after he had 
eaten all, he went out and killed many of the enemy with the day ball 
that he had roasted his com upon, which was really a war-club. The 
enemy became scared at the boy and ran away. 

So the men found out that tihe boy was a wonderful boy ; and as 
he had killed many of the enemy, when they went home they made 
Bumt-Hands a big chief, gave him a good tipi and a wife. He moved 
his grandmother into the new tipi, and there he lived ever after. 



19. HOW BURNT-HANDS BECAME A CHIEF.'i' 

One winter the people went a long distance to hunt. With them 
was an old woman and her grandson, named Bumt-Hands, who were 
very poor. One day the people made their village along a stream of 
water, where the scouts reported seeing many buffalo. The young 
man told his grandmother to make a bow and arrows; that he was 
going with the men to kill buffalo; and that he was going to bring 
back some tongues and hearts. The old woman cried, because she 
knew that the boy was poor, and that he could not get any tongues and 
hearts. 



Told by Antelope . 
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The boy started, and when he came up with the hunters some of 
the people said jeeringly, "Well, Poor-Boy is going to kiH the first 
buffalo." When the hunters stopped it was customary for one of the 
young men to stand somewhat in front of the rest and make motions 
for the men to divide up into companies and to go in certain di- 
rections, so that they could attack the buffalo on all sides. The boy 
began to sing about being the one selected to do that. This was an- 
nounced to the leaders, and they selected him. 

The people divided up into companies and circled around where 
the buffalo were. The command to attack was given and the boy 
went right among the buffalo, and there he began to kill. After he 
was through killing, he turned back and pulled out the buffalo beards, 
and also pulled out a bunch of hair from the side of the shoulder. This 
he kept. When he went on to find his robe, he found that somebody 
had taken it. The young man then began to sing about his robe. He 
wanted some one to return it to him, but they would not return it to 
him, but made fun of him. Then the boy began to sing about the 
snowstorm coming. The boy ran into the village where his grand- 
mother lived. He took the hairs that he had taken off from the robe 
and threw them upon the ground, and there in that place appeared sev- 
eral tongues and hearts. The old woman was very glad that the boy 
had brought these things. She boiled them, and they ate until they 
were filled. The cold weather turned into a blizzard, and killed many 
men who had made fun of the young man, while others came home and 
said that the young man had done some things that were wonderful. 

After the cold weather was over, the village broke up and moved 
on. Again scouts came and reported that there were buffalo. After 
this killing the people ceased to make fun of the boy. They called him 
again to stand in front of the procession and to wave his hand to di- 
vide the men into the different companies. They all attacked the buffalo, 
but the boy was the first to kill, although he was not on a horse. He 
again simulated the taking of the tongues and hearts by simply puHing 
out the beard and the hair from the sides of the buffalo. When the 
boy had taken the hairs and thrown them down in the lodge there at 
once appeared many tongues and hearts. 

People found out that the boy was wonderful, and they finally 
gave him a pony on which to carry his meat home, and the chiefs 
daughter visited the young man, and finally Poor-Boy married the 
chiefs daughter. Poor-Boy became a great warrior, and at last be- 
came a chief. 
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20. THE TWO BOTS AND THE WATER-SERPENT.* 

Two boys once wandered about the vilk^e and they were wel- 
comed to any lodge they entered. One mormng they came into one 
lodge and the people were glad to have them come in, but they claimed 
that the boys must be the ones who ate up their pot of com. The boys 
did not know anything about the pot of corn. They left the lodge and 
went into another and there they were accused of the same thing. 
The boys went to another lodge, but were again accused. They were 
indignant at the accusations that were made agai^t them. They 
wandered off from the village and returned when the sun set 

Now the two boys said one to the other, "Let us be on our guard 
to-night and perhaps we may discover who eats the com." In those 
times an inclosure surrounded the village, and the two boys sat by the 
inclosure. They sat there until all the people of the village went to 
sleep, for they agreed to stay till morning. After all the people had 
gone to sleep the boys heard much roaring by the river; so they 
listened. After the noise of the waters ceased, they saw a big black 
thing going over their heads. It climbed over the inclosure and went 
on top of a lodge. It was a long serpent. The serpent stuck its head 
into the smoke hole of the lodge. In a few moments he went to another 
lodge and did the same thing. Then he went to still another. Now tfie 
serpent went back to the river and the boys were glad to find out 
who ate up the people's com, beans, and squash that had been prepared 
in the evening for the next morning. 

When morning came the boys went down to the timber and cut 
many sticks to make arrows with. They sat down and made arrows 
till evening; but they never mentioned what had happened. Again 
the boys stayed out, and after all the people had gone to sleep the 
same thing happened as on the preceding night. Again they saw the 
serpent climbing over the inclosure and onto the lodges. Then the 
boys shot at the serpent while it had its head inside a lodge, reaching 
for food. The boy« threw their arrows at the water-monster as fast 
as they ooidd. They threw so many arrows at the monster that he was 
almost dead. The serpent came out from the lodge and went down 
to the river. The waters roared and rose, because the water-monster 
was dying, but when it was dead the waters were silent. When 
the waters went down the big serpent was found dead on a small 
peninsula. 

^old by Antelope. 
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2L THE BOT WHO BEFRIENDED THE THUNDERBHUIS, AND 

THE SERPENT.* 

Among the Ankara Kved a young man who was gifted with 
powers from the gods in the Heavens — ^the four-world-quarter gods 
who give all power. The boy's parents were very poor, so that he 
would go about and kill so many antelope that people called him "An- 
tctope-Carricr." When he went hunting he killed many deer. It made 
no difference how far away the animal was, he killed whatever animal 
he shot at. People wondered w^here the boy got his power. The boy 
got his power from the timber. The Wood-Rats had taken the boy 
and had given him bow and arrows. The arrows were made of dog- 
wood. The feathered paits were wood-rat hide. The boy had for his 
bow, thick hickory wood. One of the arrows was black, another red, 
another yellow, and another white. The yellow and the white arrows 
had flint pcnnts, and the boy used them for killing game. 

Antelope-Carrier wandered from home and was lost to the people. 
His friends mourned for him as lost. The boy wandered west, until 
he came to a lake, — a very lai^e lake. Now the boy thought to himself 
that he would stay at this plac^ for several days. He killed game, 
made a big fire, ate meat and slept by the lake, where there were many 
brushes and reeds. One day Antelope-Carrier killed some birds and 
roasted them. After eating the birds he lay down and slept. While 
he slept, two Thunderbirds came and carried him high up and placed 
him upon a high mountain. When the boy woke up he found him- 
self in a strange place. The mound was high and had steep sides, 
so that he could not get down. When he found that there was no 
place to get down he cried. He walked around and found a nest. It 
contained four young Thunderbirds. The nest was built of sticks 
and covered with soft, downy feathers. He walked to another place 
and he found a hollow in the stone and this was full of clear water. He 
did not drink, but went on crying. After a while he became tired and 
sat down. He heard above him a noise which sounded like strong 
wind. He looked up and saw the mother Thunderbird. She lighted 
dose to the boy and the bird spoke and said: "My son, do not cry. 
I brought you to this place. I watch over you as you go hunting. 
I see you kill game. You are wonderful. I brought you up here. I 
want you to help me save your young brothers over there" (pointing 
to the nest). "Nesaru placed me and my mate upon this high place. 

*Tiold bj Antelope. 
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I have been here a long time, and every time I place my young upon 
this place a strange animal that lives in yonder lake comes up and eats 
my young. I have not raised my young, so I have asked you to help 
me; and if you save my children I will give you great power. The 
animal that devours my young is a water-serpent. It has two long 
heads. It has a very thick covering of flint stones. When I throw my 
lightning upon it, it does it no harm. I throw the lightning in its mouth 
and it does not die, for the covering extends beyond its head, so that I 
do not hurt it. Now, my son, do not cry, but stay here and help me 
kill this monster, and you shall have lightning in your eyes and your 
mouth and limbs, and you shall have control of aU the birds in the 
whole world." 

The boy wiped away his tears and said: "I will die with my 
brothers. I will stay here and heilp you." The Thunderbird flew a<way, 
for she was happy. The boy went to the east slope of the mound, which 
he found very steep, but covered with timber. He clambered down 
from the crest of the mound and went into the timber, and there he 
found many birds. This was the home of all birds. He found a deer 
and killed it. He cut it up and carried the meat to the top of the 
mound. He carried some wood to the top also, and made a fire with 
flint stone. He saw the young birds with their mouths open. He took 
some meat to them and fed them. The parents of the little birds came 
and saw that the boy was taking care of them and were glad. The male 
bird spoke to the boy, and said: "We are all glad to have you here. 
Our young are very young, but as soon as they begin to turn black 
then it is time for the serpent to come out from the lake and climb this 
hill, to kill and eat my birds. We will go far away, where we will get 
more power, for it is nearly time for the serpent to come up. When 
the serpent comes up we will be here in time to try to kill it. We are 
gone." 

The Thunderbirds flew away and for many days the boy did not 
see them. He was told that when the serpent was ready to come out 
from the lake he would see a fog rising from the lake, and by that 
would know that the serpent was coming. 

One fine morning when the boy was sitting down, with his bow and 
arrows lying in front of him, looking at the sun as it came up in the 
east, something seemed to move his head towards the lake. He saw a 
small roll of fog coming up from the middle of the lake and the fog 
seemed to spread as it went up. After a while the fog seemed to cover 
the hills around, and to reach up into the heavens. The boy saw some- 
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thing crawling out from the lake. Something came out from another 
place. These were the two heads of the monster. Gradually it came 
crawling up the hill. A storm came from the west. The boy saw the 
rain storm, but no bird. He knew that the storm was brought by the 
powers of the Thunderbirds. The storm went by the boy. No rain 
was there where he was. It lightened and thundered under the boy. 
Presently he saw the two Thunderbirds spreading out their wings, mak- 
ing lightning, and every time the lightning struck the serpent the boy 
could see a flash of lightning in every direction, but it did not kill the 
monster. At last the monster came upon the rock where the nest was. 
The birds flew about, the mother squealed, and as the monster opened 
lis mouth the Thunderbird sent its lightning into the mouth of the 
monster. The monster was tlirown back, but again it crawled up, and 
the female Thunderbird said: **It is all over. We cannot do any 
more. We have failed, so we will fly up, and you, my son, will have 
to die with my children." 

The boy now picked up his bow and arrows. He took the black 
arrow. This he placed upon the bow-string ready to shoot into the 
mouth of the monster as soon as it should crawl upon the rock. As the 
monster came up and opened its mouth to swallow the boy he pulled 
his bow-string and shot into the mouth of the monster. A noise like 
tfiat of a falling tree was made. The monster fell over and burst open, 
for the arrow was really a sycamore tree with sharp limbs. The birds 
flew downward and were glad. Now the other head of the monster 
came up from another side of the hill. The boy again ran, and as it 
opened its mouth the boy shot the red arrow into its mouth and another 
sound was heard. The arrow lifted off the head of the monster and 
the head fell again upon the rock, breaking it into pieces. 

The Thunderbirds now came and flew around the boy, screaming 
wkh joy. The two birds flew away to where all kinds of birds dwell. 
The birds all flew up where the boy and the nest were, and the mother 
ThundeAird said : "My son, to-day you are chief of all birds. You 
shall have power as I have. Lightning shall be in your breath and eyes. 
I give you a stick that shall have lightning, so that you can kill anything 
you strike. These birds shall follow you wherever you go. They will 
bring you news of bad animals. They will give you their power. Let 
us now go down where the serpent is." The boy and the birds all 
went down to where the serpent was. It was broken in two. The birds 
all took hold of one side and turned the serpent over. When the ser- 
pent fell, the flint rock upon it had fallen off and scattered. The 
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boy cut the serpent open and the birds feasted upon the serpent As 
each bird was filled it spoke to the boy and gave him power. The 
power given to the boy was in the nature of objects, and he swallowed 
them. 

The lake g^ew smooth after the serpent was taken out. The boy 
was now chief of all birds, and wherever he went the birds followed 
him. Wherever there was a bad animal the birds told the boy and the 
boy went and killed the animal. The boy made it his aim to kill all 
bad animals. He never went to his people, but roamed over the land 
as chief of all birds, but still kept the name "Antelope-Carrier." 

While this young man was roaming about, two yoimg boys from 
the village went to shoot birds. They were joined together with raw- 
hide. When they had gone far away from the village they came to a 
bottom land. Here they found an object that looked like a mushroom. 
It was white. It was moving up and down. One of the boys said, "Let 
me sttioot at this thing." The other boy said, "No, it is wonderful." 
But the first boy shot at the object and as soon as the arrow hit the 
object a strong wind came up and took both boys up, carrying them 
far away, and they were left on an island out in the great waters near 
where the sun comes up. 

When the boys were landed they cried. All this time they were 
still joined by the rawhide string. The boy who shot began to make 
fun of the other, because he cried the most. So the boy who cried the 
most tried to shoot the other with his bow and arrow, claiming that it 
was through him that they were now far away from home. The oUier 
boy said, "No, do not kill me, for we will go back home. We will first 
go to the setting of the sun, for that is where our home is. If we do 
not reach home then we must go east, where the sun rises." So tiiey 
went west. As they neared the big water they saw a patch of com and 
squash. They went on and saw an earth-lodge. They stood outside, 
and after a while an old woman came out and called them "grandsons" 
and asked them to enter her lodge. 

They went in and she fed them. They stayed with the old woman 
one moon. Then the old woman said: "My grandchildren, you are 
far away from home. You were brought here by a strong wind, be- 
cause one of you shot it with your arrow. I will help you so that yott 
can go back to your people. I will pound much com and I will make 
dried mush for you. I will make five large cakes. You must do as I 
tell you. It takes four days to cross the big water. Four of these cakes 
will be for your grandfather, who will take you across ; one cake will 
be for you boys." She made the cakes and g^ve them to the boys, and 
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said: "Go to the bank, and both of you must say, 'Grandfather, my 
grandmother says that you are to take us across.' A large serpent will 
come first, and you must say to it, *My grandmother says you are not 
the one.' It will go away. Then call for another one. The second one 
will come. Send it away. The third one will come. Send it away. 
The fourth one will come. It is your grandfather, for he carries land 
upon his head, with trees growing upon it. Get on the serpent's head 
and give the serpent one cake. Your grandfather has lice. Take one 
oflF of his head and give it to your grandfather: he likes to eat them." 
These lice were soft-shell turtles. 

The fourth serpent came, and the boys got upon it with their cakes 
of mush. The boys took one cake and told their grandfather to open 
his mouth. When he opened it the boys put one of the cakes into it. 
Their grandmother came and told the boys to get the big serpent a 
louse and to throw it into its mouth. This the boys did. The boys' 
grandmother toM them not to jump when the serpent was within three 
or four feet of the bank, but to stay on it until it was up to the bank. 
One of the boys now said to his grandfather : "Grandmother says that 
you arc to start for the other side of this big water." So the serpent 
started and went all day. At noon of the next day the serpent stopped, 
and said, "I want something to eat." So the boys gave it another cake, 
and also one soft-shell turtle. Then the serpent started again. The 
next day the serpent stopped and the boys gave it another cake and 
turtle. The serpent started again, and the third day it stopped and the 
boys fed it with another cake and turtle. The fourth day, the boys saw 
land. The wild boy jumped before the serpent came to the bank, and 
was swallowed by the serpent. The other boy waited until it landed, 
then got off, and said, "Grandfather, grandmother said you were to stop 
here and rest." When the boys had got on the serpent they untied 
themselves, and this is why only one of them was swallowed. 

Now the boy on dry land said : "Grandfather, I am about to leave 
you. Grandmother said that I was to feed you with your own lice" 
(turtles). The boy took turtles from the monster and gave them to 
him. "O, grandfather, open your mouth. I must see your teeth. 
Grandmother said I could see your teeth." So the serpent opened its 
' mouth, and there the other boy was, sitting inside the serpent. The 
boy asked the serpent to open its mouth wide, so he could see how long 
his teeth were. He then reached in the serpent's mouth and dragged 
out the other boy. 

The two boys thanked the serpent and went west, hunting their 
home. They traveled many days, until at last they came to the Mis- 
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souri River bottom. This river they followed up until they came to 
some lakes close to the river. Here they wandered until they came to 
drift wood, and there was a good large sized log among the drift. 
Here they made a big fire. The large log was among the burning. The 
boys noticed drops of grease falling from the log. The wild boy noticed 
and reached up to the log and he found that the log was a serpent 
The foolish boy then took his knife out and cut a chunk of meat and 
ate it. He tried to get the other boy to eat some of the meat, but the 
boy would not eat it. 

The boys now went on, and in the night lay down. The next morn- 
ing the boy who ate the serpent woke and saw that his feet had turned 
red, blue, and white. The wild boy was glad to see the colors upon his 
feet. The next night, the boy's legs became colored. Another night 
passed, and the boy's body was colored. The next morning the boy's 
legs were joined together and were like a serpent. The other boy talked 
to the part^erpent boy, and said, "I will stay with you." The serpent 
boy then said: "My brother, carry me to the Wonderful (Missouri) 
River and put me in the water. I am now wonderful. You must come 
down to the river, so that I can speak to you, and I will give you 
powers." The fourtfi morning the boy was a Serpent. The other boy 
packed the Serpent boy to the river an^ turned him loose in the river. 

The boy went home. Antelope-Carrier was informed of the Ser- 
pent and learned that it was wonderful. Antelope-Carrier came and 
told all the birds to hunt up and down the river, so that they might find 
the Serpent. The Serpent knew that Antelope-Carrier was coming, 
and became scared. The Serpent had his brother dig a hole in the sand 
for it He went into the hole and was all hidden but the head, which 
was covered with willows. Antelope-Carrier with all his birds hunted 
the Serpent At last he saw the place where he thought the Serpent 
was. While examining the place the Serpent used its power and carried 
Antelope-Carrier into the water and into its den. There Antelope- 
Carrier was put into the sweat-lodge and was made to vomit up all his 
powers which he possessed except the lightning in his eyes. "Now," 
said the Serpent, "your powers are all gone. You are no longer won- 
derful. Go now to our people and live with them." Antelope-Carrier 
went home. He had to wear something over his eyes all that time, for 
they were like lightning. He lived with the people, but never showed 
to them any powers that he had possessed. The Serpent remained in 
the river and would sometimes swim around in the waters. It gave its 
powers to the people and gave them songs and the Medicine-men's 
ceremony. 
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22. THE BOT WHO TURNED INTO A SNAKE.'*' 

A long time ago there was a young man in the village who was 
an idiot All the boys plagued him except one whose father was a 
chief and who took a liking for the boy. This chiefs son used to 
take the boy to his lodge and feed him. One day the poor boy said 
to his friend : "Let us go on the war-path. Let us go alone, for we 
can do as well as the warriors." They started out and went south, 
crossing the Missouri River. After they had crossed the river they 
went west. For several days they continued their journey, but as 
tficy did not have much to eat they became exhausted and turned 
back. 

When they were going over the prairie they saw something in the 
distance that looked like a log. They came to it and saw that it was 
a water-serpent. This water-serpent seemed to have no end. The 
boys walked one way, then another, until they finally gave up trying 
to find the end, and there was no way to go around it. The foolish 
boy said: "I know what I will do. I will make a big fire upon the 
serpent, so that it will bum up and we can cross over." This they 
did. They gathered many dry limbs and placed them upon the ser- 
pent, then set it on fire. The serpent burned in two. Before crossing 
over, the idiot said, "My brother, that meat looks very nice, let us eat 
it" "No," said the other boy, "we must not eat it; the serpent is 
wonderful." But the idiot was hungry and took some meat from the 
serpent and ate. He tried to get the other boy to do the same, but 
the boy would not eat of it, although he was very hungry. After 
frc idiot had enough of the meat he went across the serpent. The 
other boy followed. 

The boys now traveled down the Missouri River until night 
overtook them, when they lay down. The next morning the boys 
woke up. The idiot looked at his feet and he saw that his feet were 
colored with red and blue stripes. "Look," said the idiot, "I have 
colored feet. I will not have to paint my feet when we dance at home. 
People will like it." But the other boy did not say anything, for 
he knew there was something wrong. They went on until they 
reached another stream of water, where they lay down again and 
slept. This time, when they woke, the idiot looked at his legs and 
he found his legs also were colored. He was pleased, for he thought 
that he would not have to paint when dancing. The next night they 
lay down, and when they arose in the morning the idiot's body also 
was colored. They kept on journeying. The fourth morning the 

•Told by Yellow-Bear, 
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boy found his legs had grown together and had turned into the tail of 
a snake. The other young man promised to take care of him as 
long as he could. He carried the boy upon his back to the nearest 
lake. The idiot now turned into a Snake. 

The next morning, the Snake told the boy to place him in the 
lake ; that if the fishes were satisfied to let him remain with them he 
would let the boy know. The boy put the Snake into the lake. The 
Snake swam about the lake and there was a g^reat commotion in the 
water. The fishes in the lake did not seem to like this Snake which 
had come among them. The Snake came out again, and the boy 
look It and put it upon his back and carried it to another lake. There 
was a great noise again in the lake. The Snake came out again, 
and said: "Carry me to the Missouri River and put me in. 
That is where I am to stay." So the boy took the Snake down to 
the Missouri River and put it into the river. The Snake swam 
around in the river and came out and said: "My brother, I am to 
rest in the middle of the Missouri River. Whenever the pe(q)le cross 
the Missouri River they must say, *My brother, let me step over you.* 
They will then always cross over the river without any danger of 
drowning. If they do not say anything, there will be danger of 
their getting drowned. Let them also give me presents, throwing 
ihem into the river. Now go home and tell my friends to bring me 
some presents of pounded com and dried buffalo meat." 

The boy went home and told his friends what had happened. 
The people brought blankets, tobacco, pounded com, and dried meat 
The boy and some other people went to the river and there they gave 
presents. The Snake boy received the presents, showing himself, so 
the people knew that the idiot had tumed to a Snake. Every time 
the men went on the war-path they said: "My brother, we want to 
step over you. We are upon the war-path. See that none of our 
young men get lost in the river." To-day these people say to this 
river: "Brother, I am about to cross over you. See that I do not 
drown." Presents used to be given to the Snake boy by warriors 
when upon the war-path. 

23. THE BOY WHO RECEIVED THE MOUSE POWER.* 

A long time ago, when the Arikara were in a village on the Mis- 
souri River, the chiefs notified the people that they were going hunt- 
ing, and that they were all to get ready to go. So all the people went 

*Told by Snowbird. 
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to their caches and placed there all the things that they did not care 
to carry with them on the journey. Then they packed their ponies 
and moved on towards ihe west. 

One of the young men stayed behind and went from one lodge 
to another and finally stayed over night in the village. The next day 
he went through the village again, and he heard a woman crying. 
He went to the place where the crying came from. He looked into 
the lodge, and there was a woman sitting down crying. This woman 
had a buffalo robe wrapped around her and her hair was hanging 
loosely over her shoulders. The young man went in to see who it 
was. He wanted to know what she was crying about. She said: 
"I know that you are here, and I cried to bring you here. I have 
been crying for some time, for when the people left this lodge they 
took my children with them. I would like very much for you to go 
after my children. If you will bring my children back, I shall call 
my people together and they will give you some kind of power that 
will make you a great warrior." The young man wanted to know 
where her people were. The woman said her children were in the 
sacred buffalo robe; that all Ihe had to do ito get the robe was to go 
to a man who had the robe and ask him to let him see the robe, and 
upon opening the robe he would see a nest in the rol)e, and there her 
children would be. 

It was customary among the Arikara to untie the robe when any- 
body asked that he might see it, so the young man knew that he would 
have no trouble in finding the children, and he promised the woman 
that he would have her children back as soon as he could. The young 
man ran in the direction where the people had gone, and on the 
second night he came to the camp which they had made. The young 
man went to his mother's tipi and told iher to give him a little meat ; 
that he was in a hurry ; that he could not stop ; that he had to go back 
to the village. The mother gave the young man some meat. He 
ate and then he went to the tipi of the white buffalo robe. The young 
man begged the keeper of the white buffalo robe to let him see it. 
The keeper of the robe took it down and untied it. While the man 
was untying it the young man was watching for the nest. When he 
saw the nest the young man began to cry, as if praying to the white 
Buffalo, but he put his hands upon the robe, and upon the nest, so 
that the man would not take any notice of it. The young man stopped 
cry?ng, took the nest with the young ones, put them in his blanket and 
left the tipi. 
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The next day, the young man arrived at the village where the 
woman was. She was still sitting where he had left her. The young 
man g^ve the nest over to her. The woman was thankful, and said: 
"Now you have returned my children. Go now and return in the 
night." So the young man left the lodge. 

The woman took her nest and went to the edge of the lodge 
and placed it there. She then turned into a Mouse and nursed her 
young ones. She went to the different holes of the Mice and Rats» 
telling them of what the young man had done for her, and asked 
that they give him power. The largest Rat in the village consented 
to give the young man power. He told the woman that he woukl 
have the Rats and Mice come into the lodge in the night, and that 
:he young man should be there, for they would talk to him. The 
woman thanked the Rat for what he had said. 

In the night the young man went into the lodge, and the woman 
was there. She told the young man that the priest was to be there 
that night and that he was to be the one to give him power. So 
the young man stayed. The woman told him to make a fire, so thsLt 
he could see what was done. The young man made a fire, and as 
he lock his seat he heard the Rats running around in the lodge. 
Finally they came, one by one, in the form of human beings, and 
took their seats around the fireplace. The man who acted as priest 
stopped, and said : ''My son, you have done a kind act to one of my 
people by bringing her children back. She wants to help you, and I 
have consented to do this. I am to give you a war-dub, and I am to 
give you power, so that you can turn yourself into a mouse any time 
that you want to, and when >x>u attack the enemy and when they try 
to kill you, you shall disappear, so that you will not be afraid of any- 
body.*' The young man was given all diese powers. At last the 
priest arose and called the \x)ung man up to him. He took hold of 
him by the shoulders and drew him to himself. Then tfie Rat-Man 
Mew his breaUi upon the sides of the man's cheeks, and there were 
formed pictures of Mice. The war-dub was given to him, and he was 
iOld that he was now powerful and that he could go home. The 
TOung man took the club and a little box of medicine they had given 
to him. and started to go out Wlien he heard noises in the lodge he 
turned around, but the people had all disa|>peared. The woman was 
standing outside ^ lodge, and she toM the \x>ung man that he was 
now her son, and that he should tell his mother that when they re- 
turned home to tfieir lodge, if they should see any mice Aey should 
not kiO them, for they were the >XHing man*$ relatives. The young 
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man started for the camp. He traveled for many days, and at last 
he reached the camp. He went into the tipi and lay down, and the 
next morning the people found out that he had come. 

This man became a great warrior. He led many parties out to 
capture ponies, and when he went into the enemy's camp he turned 
himself into a Mouse, and when he got to the ponies he would cut 
the ropes, then drive the ponies out of the camp, and if he was found 
out he again turned into a Mouse, so that the enemy could not find 
him. In battles, he was a brave man. He killed many enemies with 
the club that had been given him. He became so bold that he had his 
own way about ever>ihing in the camp. He had some troubles with 
some of the men. and killed them. The people grew afraid of him and 
always let him have his own way. At last he found his equal in 
another young man, who seemed to have the power of a Bear, and 
he it was who attacked the Mouse-Man. These two fought until both 
of them fell down dead, one killed bv the other. 



2A. THE BOT AND THE TOUNG HAWKS.'*' 

Outside the village there wandered a small boy with his bow 
and arrows, shooting at small birds and gophers. Day by day he 
went out looking for game. Once he discovered a hawk's nest with 
four eggs in it. He went out there every day, fearing that some one 
might take the eggs away. Finally the eggs hatched and the boy 
was much pleased to see the young hawks. He brought insects to 
the young ones for them to eat. He did this every day, and the birds 
grew and finally began to try to fly. He wanted to take them home, 
but he thought he would wait two or three days longer. 

When he went out to bring the birds home he saw a man in front 
of him; so he ran, for fear the man would take his nest. But the man 
readied to the nest first and the boy cried: "Those are my birds. 
Do not touch them, for they are mine.*' The man answered and told 
the boy to come in a hurry, and the boy came. When the boy saw 
the man he was frightened, for the man was a stranger. The man 
said: "You have pleased me by taking such good care of my sons, 
and these birds are vour brothers." Furthermore, the man told the 
boy that he had won much favor and that he would be rewarded, but 
be told the boy to leave the nest. The boy took some feathers from 
the young hawks to put on his arrows. He then went home, half 
believing that he was rewarded. 

^old by Stiike-Enemy. 
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The boy came to be a good hunter. In die meanwhile he went out 
on the war-path with some others. When they discovered the enemy, 
he it was who fought where (the arrows were thickest. Thus he be- 
came known as a brave. 

Some years afterwards he was known far and wide, and even 
his own pec^le were afraid of him. But finally he turned around and 
did that which was wrong among his people. Anyone who made 
any attempt to kill the young man would forget it just as he was ready 
to. Many a man tried to kill him, but always foi^ot. He was 
called "Make-to-Porget." But one man was capable of killing him, 
and he did so, because he aroused the people so mudh by doing wroi^ 
deeds. 



25. THE END OF THE ELK POWER.* 

There were once four strong young brothers. Only the oldest one 
was married. He had a wife and child. One day the men went to 
their traps to lie in wait for eagles. The woman stayed at home, where 
she was busy preparing a hide for clothing. Toward evening the 
young men returned home, one by one. 

The wife of the eldest brother was missing. They looked all around. 
There was no sign of the woman. The baby was found on the ground, 
crying, and the tools which the woman had used were there, but the 
woman was gone. The men believed that the woman had been taken 
away captive, and they grieved for her as lost. The baby was hungry 
and cried so piteously that it brought tears to his father's and 
uncles' eyes. The father tried to comfort him by feeding him deer 
brain broth, which would quiet him for only a little time. The oldest 
of the unmarried brothers was so filled with pity for the youi^ one 
that he cried from eve till mom, trusting that the chief would hearken 
to his cry and help him and his brothers. He went out to cry near 
a strip of tintber where he had seen an old dry skull of a buck elk. 
For two nights the young man cried near the skull. On the seoond 
night the Elk heard his cry and before sunrise the young man heard 
a voice saying: "I am well pleased with your earnest manner of 
pleading for your loss. I will help you. First, I will say that your 
brother's wife is alive, but captured by a Bear who has already cap- 
lured three other women. You may think that the Bear is mightier 
than I, but that is a mistake, as you will see. Go home with the as- 

•Told by White-Bear. 
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suranoe that I have given you all power that the chief gave me. Tell 
your brothers to go home at once, and in a day or two come by your- 
self and I will give you all instructions." 

The brother started home. By the time of his arrival at the 
village die news of the woman's disappearance had spread. It caused 
great sadness and wailing. Pretty- Voice (this was the name of the 
oldest unmarried brother) stayed one night, then started to where 
the Elk had spoken to him. All night Pretty- Voice traveled, and by 
daylight he reached the place. "I am glad that you have come, and I 
am prepared to carry out my promise," said the Elk. Sitting down, 
Pretty-Voice learned the ceremony of the Elks. "Go at once," said 
the EHc. "Carry out my instructions in full. When the sun has 
risen full blow your whistle. No matter where the females are, 
they will be attracted and come to you. At the end of this strip of 
timber you will see the rough bluflf, and at about the middle you 
will see a little scattering brush. There is the home of the Bear, and 
there you will find the woman." Pretty- Voice went to the end of the 
timber as he had been directed. As instructed, he whistled, one — two 
— three times. The women in the Bear's den heard the whistle and 
all rushed outside to listen. At the fourth whistle they could not re- 
strain themselves. They rushed toward the sound. They saw a 
handsome ^oung man standing with his robe wrong side out. Two 
mid-tail eagle feathers were on his head and a long whistle was in 
his hand. 

Pretty- Voice was surprised to see his brother's wife and three 
young women who had been missed for a long time. Pretty- Voice 
said, "Nawa, we will lose no time, but prepare yourselves to run. 
Understand we are bound for home." They started at a fast pace. 
When they had gone many miles one turned her head and yelled, 
*'He is coming !" and they began to cry. When the Bear came up too 
dose Pretty- Voice ordered the party to stop. The Bear stopped and 
sat up on his hind legs, heaving heavily. The Bear was first to speak. 
He sakl, "Young man, you will live if you let me have my women." 
"No, I have captured these women and I claim them. I will not let 
them go to you. I will defend these women if you are intending to 
fight," said Pretty- Voice. "Very well," said the Bear, "you will 
begin the fight if you have any faith in yourself." "That I have," 
said Pretty- Voice. Throwing off his robe and other things he made 
his attack with his bow and arrow. The Bear sat up, not minding 
the arrows. Pretty- Voice had shot all his arrows and the Bear was 
still looking at him. "Now," saki the Bear, "I gave you a chance to 
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live, but yoti gave no heed to my (warning. Now you will die." Pretty- 
Voice threw himself on the ground and sprang on his feet in ^ form 
of a full grown Elk, with antlers like branches of a cottonwood tree. 
The Bear made a rush and the Elk threw his head down and stnidc 
the Bear, picking him up from the earth. The Bear's claws lacked 
a little of hitting the Elk's head. The women stopped wailing when 
they saw that Pretty- Voice was their savior. "My friend," said the 
Bear, "you are true to your faith, and I will admit that you have 
overcome me and I will say that the women are yours and I b^ 
to be free ; but I know that I am going to die." Pretty-Voice pulled 
up his head with a quick jerk and set the Bear free. After dirowing 
himself on the ground as before, he sprang up a man. He picked up 
his clothing and started on. 

When he arrived at the village the news of his capture of the 
women spread. There was great rejoicing and the young women were 
taken to their homes. Pretty- Voice won great honor. He lived among 
his pec^le, being received in their homes with great respect. He was 
not yet a warrior, but knew he would have no difficulty in getting a 
wife. 

As he had received all the powers of an Elk, he thought he would 
use them. One night he painted himself according to the instructions 
the Elk had given him. lUe, dum summo tumulo terreno stat, pulchram 
puellam vidit quam habere volebat. Itaque tibia magica canebat, et 
brevi tempore puellam habebat. Hoc faciebat dum puellas pulcherrimas 
omnes, quae eum vicum incolebant, habuisset. Deinde matrones illicere 
incepit. This caused bad feeling among the majority of the men, but 
a few paid no attention to his doings, thinking that nothing could be 
done to stop him. The Indiana held a large council, and in this council 
they, including his three brothers, planned and agreed to make an at- 
tack and kill him. One day he prepared to practice his power. He 
stood on an earth-lodge. The people began to flock into the lodge he 
was standing on, with their robes around them to hide their weapons. 
Pretty- Voice knew what was coming and gave no heed to them, trust- 
ing in his power. All at once the men rushed out and began to shoot 
at ihim. A few who favored Pretty- Voice called out that they were 
foolish, as Pretty- Voice had caused no one bodily pain. The shooting 
went on and on, but Pretty- Voice stood still. Once in a while he ^ook 
his robe and threw oflf the bullets and arrows. At last the men g^ve 
up, seeing that nothing could harm the young man. 

One day the village was attacked by a large party of Sioux. The 
inhabitants were being defeated on every side. Pretty- Voice was tardy 
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in coming to the fight, and the men made remarks about his not making 
use of his power to fight. He came in his own time, went into the 
enemy's field, with nothing to defend himself with but his whistle. 
The Sioux saw that no arrow or bullet could harm him, and knew that 
he was powerful. They began to retreat. They were thrown back, 
scalped and stripped of their weapons and ponies. They attempted a 
second attack, but were again thrown back. When they had been driven 
back the second time they knew that nothing couH be done to destroy 
the people while Pretty- Voice was living, for 'he had made himself 
famous. They g^ve up trying to fight, but came there on a friendly 
visit. 

During their visit. Pretty- Voice saw a pretty Sioux girl whom 
he thought he would take for his wife. So he went through his cere- 
mony and secured the girl. He kept her for his wife. When they had 
lived together for a long time, loving each other in their lodge, the girl 
beg^n to question Pretty-Voice about his great power. She said she 
wanted to know how he could destroy, and she said that if she could 
be trusted to perform some duty for him she would be glad to do so. 
Pretty- Voice told all that had happened to him, and said that he could 
be killed by scraping ofF a little elk horn and elk hair and making a 
little incense for arrows and bullets. "When this is done," he said, 
"the bullets will go through me." The Sioux girl began to get ready 
to desert her husband and to stir up her people to make another attack 
and kill Pretty- Voice. When Pretty- Voice had gone off somewhere 
she started out toward her country. 

On her arrival she told her story and stirred up her people to 
make war and kill Pretty- Voice, saying that she knew his secret. She 
collected the necessary things and started out at the head of a war- 
party. The people of Pretty- Voice were moving for their future wel- 
fare when they heard that Pretty- Voice's wife was missing. Pretty- 
Voice knew what was going to happen. He had told his mother long 
before when in trouble with his own tribe, that if anything should 
happen to him, even if he should be torn to pieces, she must collect 
his flesh and throw him into a stream near some timber and then she 
would see him again. 

The g^rl camped near the village and there prepared the arrows 
and bullets as she had learned. A fierce battle began. The inhabitants 
of the village were defeated, and in a short time Pretty- Voice appeared. 
"There he comes! To-day you are lost!" cried the enemy. Pretty- 
Voice started after them as usual and drove the enemy a great dis- 
tance, but his body looked like a porcupine tail with arrows. The 
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bullets and arrows had so loaded him that he fell. The enemy turned 
around and scalped many of them. They mutilated the body of Pretty- 
Voice. The battle ended. The people went out to bury tfieir dead, 
and especially Pretty- Voice. His poor mother, crying for her son, 
came out with a robe to collect his flesh and do as she had been told. 
The men noticed what she was intending to do. They asked her what 
she was going to do. She told all that Pretty- Voice had said, but the 
men would not hear of his coming ag^in, as he had done enough mis- 
chief. The oH mother insisted, but the men would not let her. As the 
brothers disapproved of her plan she g^ve in, and instead of burying 
his body they made a big fire and destroyed the body entirely. A num- 
ber of days after his body had been burned to ashes a pure white fog 
was seen to arise daily from that place. 



26. THE ELK RESCUES A WOHAN FROM THE BEAR.* 

There was a young man who fell in love with a certain girl in a 
village. This girl was the daughter of a chief, and she was very pretty. 
The young man was poor. He had no ponies, no relatives, but was 
often looking for them. The young girl fell in. love with the young 
man, and so they planned to run away. The young man todc some 
flint stones, bow and arrows, a knife and some robes, and went to the 
girl's lodge. He took the girl out, and they rode on ponies. They 
went off into a wild country by themselves. There they stayed. They 
made a tipi. The young man went out every day to kill deer, so that 
now they had plenty of meat all the time. The young man thought a 
great deal of his wife. The only time he left her was in the daytime. 
The young man killed so many deer that the woman made buckslda 
dresses for herself, and also buckskin leggings for the man. The 
young man killed many elk, and the teeth of the elk were put upon the 
buckskin dresses. They made a big new tipi. They had much dried 
meat. 

One day the young man said : "I will stop hunting. I will now 
go to yonder hill, and I will try to catch some eagles." So the young 
man went up on a hill, and he caught many eagles. He took them to 
his home. One time while he was in a den, waiting for an eagle to 
alight so that he could catch it, somebody came to his camping place 
and took away his wife. This being was a Bear. The Bear had turned 
into a man and had come to the camp. He had a robe about his shoul- 

*Tdld by Antelope. 
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ders, bear's cla^s about his neck, and he smelled so fine that the woman 
could not help but like him. When the man started to go the woman 
wanted to follow him. She finally left everything that she had and 
followed the man. This man was a Bear, and he led her into a den 
where there were a dozen or more women that he had taken from their 
husbands. In the evening, the young man got out from his cave, went 
to his camp, and found his wife gone, but everything else was in its 
place. The eagles that he had killed were there. He knew by this that 
if the enemy had taken her they would have taken the eagles too. So 
he hunted and hunted and yelled. At last he gave out. He went along 
the timber and finally an Elk found him. 

The young man told the Elk that he had lost his wife ; that he 
thought a great deal of her; and that now he was about dead from 
hunting her. The Elk told him that he was going to help him to get 
his wife back, but that he would have to fight. The Elk taught the 
man how to transform himself into an Elk. He also gave him a whistle, 
and told him that he whistled when he wanted female Elk to come to 
Mm, and that when he whistled they all rushed to him. The Elk told 
the young man to remain in the timber ; that he would go and watch 
for the Bear ; and that when the Bear should be gone, he would come 
and let him know, so that the young man might go and blow the whis- 
tle, while the Bear was gone. The Bear left his den and went out for 
a loi^ distance. The Elk knew this. It came and told the young man. 
The young man went up dose to the place where the den was and blew 
the whistle. As soon as his wife heard the whistle she said, "Women, 
let us go ; that is my husband." Some of the women were afraid to go, 
for they were afraid of the Bear ; but the young man kept on whistling, 
and w4ien the women heard it again they all rose and walked out of the 
den. They followed the young man's wife, who was now running to 
where the young man was standing. The young man saw his wife and 
was happy. He embraced her, and said, "Go, I will remain behind, 
for the Bear will surely come after you." 

The Elk now came, and said: "The Bear is coming. Watch. 
Fix your bow and arrows so that you can shoot the Bear, while I put my 
head down and thus make a kind of barrier so that he can not get 
through, on account of my horns." The Bear came, and as he at- 
tacked the Elk the Elk put his head down so that the Bear could not 
get through, and as the Elk began to lift its head up it brought its 
head and the whole weight of its horns upon the Bear, thus sticking 
its horns into the Bear's body, while the young man shot at the Bear 
with his arrows. They killed the Bear. The Elk now turned to the 
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young man, and said, "I shall now go to my place." But the young 
man said, "No, I shall only take my wife ; you take the other women." 
So the Elk took the other women, and they all turned into Elk. For 
this reason, when a male elk whistles, all the female elk run to him. 



27. THE BOT AND THE ELK.* 

There was a young man in the Arikara village who was very 
handsome. He tried to marry, but the girls all seemed to hate him. 
He went off to a hilly country where there was a lake. On the west 
side of the lake was a skull of an animal. He placed himself by the 
skull and began to cry. 

On the second night an Elk came to the boy, but soon disappeared. 
In a short time the boy heard the clear, beautiful notes of a flute. The 
sound of the flute came nearer and nearer the boy, until it came to 
where he stood. There stood before him an Elk. The Elk now spoke 
to him, and said : "My brother, that is my skull before you. I laiow 
what you are crying for. The women do not like you, and you wish 
to be liked by them, I now take pity upon you. Take the teeth from 
this skull. Wear the large ones about your neck. Wear the others in 
your ears. I give you a flute. Go to the village of your people. Blow 
this flute, and you will see the young girls coming to you." The young 
man received the flute and also pulled the teeth from the skull. He 
went home and did as he was told to do. 

He tried his flute, and the young girls came to him. This he tried 
several times, until he was married. Women also came to him. The 
men did not like this, so they gathered together and agreed to kill him. 
In the evening the men went out and sat around with their bows and 
arrows. The man came out from his tipi and walked outside the 
camp, blowing his flute. The women started to run to him. The war- 
cry was raised and the men closed in on the boy, killing him. One of 
the boy's relatives took the teeth from his neck and ears, and also the 
flute. The relatives of the boy were afraid to bury the boy, so they 
left him where he was killed. The boy lay there for several days, but 
one night he came to the tipi of his mother. He woke her up and told 
her that he had returned. His mother did not believe it. But when 
she made a fire she saw her son sitting there. The son then said: 
"Mother, go to the society of Young-Dogs, and tell them to give me 

rrold by Whlte-Bear. 
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some tobacco, so that I may smoke." The mother went to the tipi and 
they g^ve her the tobacco. She gave the tobacco to her son, who 
smoked, and said, "This smoke is good." 

The men in the village were afraid. They thought the man would 
take revenge and kill some of them. The boy did not go out much, 
and the people doubted that he was back and alive. Some of the men 
went to the tipi to see if the boy was home and alive. The men saw 
the boy, and they became afraid. One day the boy sent for all his 
nearest kin, and said : "My relatives, my heart is poor, for these peo- 
ple killed me. I do not want to live here any more. Will you go with 
me where I am going?" All said, "Yes." So the boy went and caught 
his pony. The others did the same. Men, women, and children fol- 
lowed the boy. He went towards the river and told the people to fol- 
low him and they obeyed. They went into the water, and as they got 
into the water they began to disappear. They all turned into some kind 
of animal that lived in the water. The young man who had the flute 
and elk's teeth did not go, so he was the only one who lived. 



28. THE COYOTE, THE GIRL, AND THE MAGIC WINDPIPE.* 

A long time ago there lived a beautiful girl who had her lodge 
in the center of the timber. She loved nobody, but she always had 
plenty of buffalo meat, and plenty to eat. She had some wonderful 
bundles hung up in her lodge. 

One day as she was eating in her lodge the Coyote visited her. He 
saw that she had plenty of meat, so he made his home with her. Every 
day they had meat. The Coyote was now the girl's errand man, and 
made fires for her and carried water for her. One day the girl was up 
early in the morning, and she said: "My uncle (Coyote), we are out 
of meat. I want fresh meat. My brothers will be here to-day, and I 
want you to stay on the north side of the entrance and cover your head 
up with your buffalo robe, and not to watch." The girl swept out the 
lodge, placed some hot coals between the altar and the fireplace, and 
put some sweet grass upon the coals. As the smoke arose from the 
coals she went to the sacred bundle, and from it took the windpipe of a 
buffalo, which was round, and small at one end and large at the other 
end. She waved this over the smoke, then took it and turned it upside 
down so that dust came out from it, and as the dust fell out it turned 

*Told by Antelope. 
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into seven young men, who were her brothers. On the north side, 
where the sacred bundle hung, were several bows and arrows. These 
bows and arrows the brothers took down. When the boys took their 
bows and arrows the girl put her buffalo robe about her. She went 
up on to the lodge. She g^ve one yell toward the north, moved toward 
the west, moved toward the south, and then the buffalo came, from 
the north and from the west. She went back into the lodge, and her 
brothers began to kill the buffalo. They killed so many buffalo that 
the buffalo finally ran off. The brothers went into the lodge and stood 
in a row on the north side. The girl took some hot coals and placed 
them west of the fireplace, put some medicine and sweet grass upon 
them, and each brother, when his turn came, passed his bow and arrows 
through the smoke and laid them by the coals. Then they let the smoke 
pass through their bows. Then one stepped to the south of the coals 
and stopped ; he finally disappeared. After tlMit all disappeared. The 
girl todc the windpipe, passed it over the smoke, then put her hand on 
the ground, got the dust together, and put it bade into the windpipe* 
She passed the windpipe over the smoke, tied it, and hung it up in its 
place ag^in. She even took the bows and arrows, passed them over the 
smoke and threw them upon the ground. They became tiny bows and 
grass arrows. These she hung up by the bundle again. 

While all this was going on the Coyote had one eye open. After 
the girl was through with the performance she told the Coyote to come 
out She went out with the Coyote and they skinned the buffalo. They 
brought the meat into the lodge, and left the hides outside. Every day 
the girl and the Coyote jerked the meat. The Coyote laid the bones 
around the fireplace and roasted them. When the Coyote ate the roast 
meat that was cooked he would think of his hungry children far away. 
At last he decided to steal the windpipe that contained the young men 
and to take it far away into his country, so that he could call the buffalo 
and have tfie young men to kill them. He said to himself: "If I find 
the enemy's camp I will attadc them. I will turn that windpipe upside 
down and those brothers will come out, and they will fight for me. 
The people will think that I am a wonderful man." One day the 
Coyote asked the girl if her seven brothers in the windpipe were the 
only ones there. She said, "No, for, if I am attadced, I turn that wind- 
pipe upside down and there will be many young men, and my seven 
brothers will lead them out and they will fight for me." The Coyote 
said to himself, "That is good ; I will steal it" So the Coyote made 
up his mind to steal the windpipe that night The girl knew whait the 
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Coyote was plannii^ all the time, but she allowed him to steal it. The 
Coyote went up to the windpipe, took it down and went out of the 
lodge, to the north. He traveled far. He thought, "I am now far away 
from die girl ; I will lie down by the side of this log and sleep." TIk* 
girl knew just where the Coyote had lain down, and so she had her 
brothers bring the Coyote back and place him at the ridge just before 
the entrance of the lodge, on the north side. In the morning the girl 
got up, went to the Coyote and waked him. When the Coyote awdce 
he found himself in the lodge. He said: "My niece, I thought the 
enemy were coming, so I took this thing down, so that I could put the 
brothers outside so that they could fight for us. I must have gone to 
sleep here. Put it back." Again the Coyote thought, "Well, I will 
stay, and I will yet steal this windpipe." So one night he took the 
windpipe down again and went off. He went until he came to a place 
where there were some ashes where timber had been burned. He lay 
down to rest. The girl told her brothers to bring him back and place 
htm outside of the lodge, where there was a pile of ashes. She went 
out in the morning, waked him, and the Coyote, when he awoke, found 
himself by the lodge. "My niece," he said, "I took this thing down, 
for there was a war-party coming to attack us. I went to meet the 
war-party and they ran away, and I came back and lay down here, for 
I was tired." The third time he tried to steal the windpipe, but again 
he failed. The fourth time, the giri let the Coyote carry the thing off. 
So the Coyote went off, and the girl did not have him brought back. 
He became hungry, and as he saw a village he thought to himself, "K 
I do this wonderful thing to these people they will find out that I am 
wonderful and they will take me from one lodge to another to feed me." 
So 4he Coyote went up on the hill. He commenced to howl at the peo- 
ple in the village to come and kick with him. He thought that if he 
could get them to kick with him he would turn the windpipe upside 
down and the young men would run. The young men in the village 
said : "That fellow is howling for us to come and kick with him. Let 
us go lip and kick with him." So several young men went up on the 
hill where the Coyote was. The Coyote took the windpipe and turned 
it upside down, but instead of dust and the boys coming out, a swarm 
of biunblebees came out, and they commenced to sting the Coyote all 
over. The boys continued to kick him. The Coyote began to beg them 
not to kick. The young men ran into the timber and the bees left the 
Coyote and went up into a hollow tree. There they stayed. The 
Coyote went off as a coyote. The bees stayed in the timber, as bees. 
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29. THE BUFFALO WIFE AND THE JAVELIN GAME.* 

A long time ago there was a village upon the Missouri River. 
In this village was a young man who was well-to-do. He was hand- 
some, but did not care for women. He seemed to be successful in 
all his undertakings. In hunting he killed many deer and antelope. 
He dug holes upon high hills and covered them with willows and 
placed carcasses of rabbits or some fresh meat on them. Magpies 
would come there and eat of the meat, then eagles would light there, 
so that he dragged liiem in. People got to calling him "Man-Who- 
Kills-Game-Easily." 

One day he went hunting, and as he cUmbed tip on a high hill 
he saw somebody coming. The boy lay down upon the hill and went 
to sleep. When he awoke tiie sun had gone down, and it was night 
He lay down ag^in and went to sleep. He saw a buffalo cow sitting 
upon a prairie and two bulls were standing back of her, and each 
bull was saying, "I will ring her." The boy thought that he was 
standing by looking on. When the bulls ran to where the buffalo 
cow was sitting they turned into sticks and the boy also saw that 
the cow had turned to a ring. The boy, in his dream, picked up each 
stick and examined it, so that he knew just how they were made. 
He also thought he picked up the ring and examined it. The next 
morning he woke up. He looked where he had seen a person the 
day before and 'he saw sometihing there. This time it was not a per- 
son, but a buffalo cow. The cow came and stopped on a prairie. 
She sat down. The boy went down from the hill, for the cow was 
by it. The boy could see no other cow. Bovi appropinquavit 
quacum, cum benigna videretur, concubuit. When he stood back 
the cow disappeared. The boy looked into the grass and > there was 
the ring he had dreamed of. He picked up the ring and went home. 
He wore it upon his wrist. Every night he dreamed about the 
sticks, so he went out one day and cut ash timber and made the sticks. 
Every morning the young man used to go outside the village and call 
out, "I have sticks here to play with !" The young men of the village 
came out and played the game. Some of them would rather play 
the game than eat. This particular man was skillful in playing the 
gaime. He seemed to be the only one who could catch the ring. He 
won many things, such as eagle feathers, wampum, beads and many 
other things. The game became very popular. Men came from 
their homes and played all day with the sticks. 

•Told by Hawk. 
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One day the boy took his bow and arrows and went hunting for 
game. The g^me generally was plentiful, but on this hunt the boy 
failed to find any g^me. He kept on going south until he came to 
a valley where there was a large stream of water. There in the valley 
he saw a person. He approached and saw that the person was an 
old woman. The young man spoke to the old woman, and she said : 
"My grandson, I am weak. Take pity on me. Carry me across 
the river, that I may go out to the village." The young man told her 
to walk and that he would hold her while she crossed the river. But 
the old woman said: *'No, my grandson; put me upon your back, 
take me across, and set me upon that nice grass on the other side." 
The young man gave in, and he put the old woman upon his back 
and waded the river. After the boy had crossed the river he said, 
'*Well, you had better get off." The old woman said, "My grand- 
son, take me a little further." So the boy went on. When the boy 
stopped to put the old woman down she laughed, and said: "No, my 
grandson; you cannot put me down; I am your wife now." The boy 
became furious and tried to throw the old woman off, but she was 
fast to bis bade. The boy stuck her with his knife and tried hard 
to get her off, but the old woman stuck on and laughed at the boy. 
The old woman said: "Grandson, you might as well go home, for 
I am to stay with you always. Let the young men see you carry an 
oM woman. You are so proud that you do not look at the women.** 
The young man made up his mind to go home. So he went home 
with the old woman upon his back. 

People looked at the young man coming into camp with an old 
woman upon his back. Children crowded about him and followed 
the boy through the village. He went into his lodge and told his 
friends what had happened to him. The people placed the young 
man in the lodge and medicine-men were sent for. All the medicine- 
men failed to get the old woman off the young man's back. While 
the people crowded around, a poor boy came and stood with the 
people. He spoke out and said, "I can take the old woman from 
that young man's back." Then he disappeared. The people heard 
the poor boy speak, and the people told the relatives what the poor 
boy said. The poor boy was living in a shelter with his grandmother. 
The boy spoke to his grandmother, and said: "Grandmother, the 
people are coming after me to take the woman off from the boy. I 
can take her off." The old woman felt sorry for her grandson, not 
knowing that the boy had powers to take the old woman off. The 
relatives of the boy came and brought with them the medicine-men's 
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pipe. The men stood before the boy, holding the pipe before him. 
The boy reached and took it. The people thaidced the boy for tsdring 
it. The boy then took his bow and four arrows of different colors. 
He put his old robe on, holding his bow and arrows in his left hand. 
He went into the lodge of the young man with the old woman upon 
his back. 

No sooner had the boy entered the lodge than the old woman on 
the man's back became scared. She did not talk much. The boy 
walked up and said: "Woman, you did wrong. You were sent for 
a purpose, and instead of doing what you were told, you turned 
into a woman and became fast upon the young man. You came from 
the Buffalo with a message and now you are an old woman stuck 
upon the back of this young man. I shall take you off. These arrows 
are from my father, Lightning. These flint points will be the ones that 
will take you off." The boy then ran around the lodge. Taking the 
black arrow, he shot at the woman under the shoulder. The arrow 
struck the woman and split her in two, taking off a part of the boy's 
fleslh. The boy ran around again. This time he took the red arrow and 
shot the woman under the chin, taking her entirely off from the boy. 
The boy then ran around again, taking a white arrow. He placed 
the arrow upon the bade of the boy. Ag^in he ran, and this time 
the boy took the yellow arrow and placed it upon the sore place of the 
boy's bade. He ran ag^in, and took the arrow off. He also took 
the other two arrows, and said: "People, take the old woman out- 
side and place her upon a big fire!" The boy went out and went to 
ihis grandmother's. They made a big fire, placed the old woman 
upon it, and burned her. 

The people took some gifts to the poor boy. The next morning 
an old woman went out of the lodge and heard a woman crying at 
the entrance. It was near where the woman was burned. A voice 
was also heard to say: "Your father threw you away. He burned 
you. You must not cry." The young man heard it, and began to 
think. He would say to himself: "I have never been with any 
woman. I do not understand this talk." The next night the child was 
again heard crying, and towards morning the young man again heard 
the talk. The young man now felt for the ring he had, and it was 
gone. The next night the boy thought of the woman's voice and 
lay awake. He did not hear her any more, so he went to sleep. In 
his dream he saw himself playing with the stick, and every time he 
hooked the ring he thought he was with a woman. 
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Some one went out of the lodge, and there, where the ashes were, 
was a new white tipi, and inside was a woman with a child upon 
her lap, talking to it. In the evening, the people went out to see the 
tipi, but there was no tipi. The young man was now well. He 
made up his mind to go out and see the tipi. When the child beg^n 
to cry, the young man went out to see the tipi, and as he went out 
a woman with a new buffalo robe passed by him, leading a child. 
The young man went into the lodge and gathered up many eagle 
feathers and made a bundle of them. This he put upon his back, and 
went out of the lodge, following the woman and the child. The 
woman had made the young man follow her. By daylight the young 
man could see footprints of the woman and the child. He now saw 
the woman and the child walking tip the hill. The young man ran 
to catch up with them, but as he got to the top of the hill he saw 
the woman and child walking, but this time they were Buffalo. The 
young man ran after them. Once in a while the young calf would 
run back, hop around the man, then return to his mother. When 
the calf would catch up witii his mother he would say: "Mother, 
let us go slow. Father is tired." The Buffalo cow would say : "No, 
my son, you must not run to that man ; he put us into the fire." In 
the night, the man saw a tipi near a river. He went to it. The calf 
came out and said, "Father, my mother said you were to lie down 
outside." The young man lay down outside and went to sleep. When 
he awoke the next morning the tipi was gone. So he got up and 
followed the Buffalo. Every time the cow came to a stream of water 
she would rush in and lay a covering of dust over it, so that the 
water was hidden. The dust layer would be about two inches deep, 
so that the man could walk over it. The calf came to the man and 
said, "Father, do you want to drink?" The man said, "I am dying, 
for my throat is dry." The calf told the man that he would stick 
his foot through the crust of dust, so that he could drink when he 
came to the little hole ; that when he was .through he must cover up 
the hole. The man found the hole and drank. He also washed his 
face and head. He first thought: "What a little hole. Can I get 
enough to drink?" But he was soon filled, and thought it wonderful 
that a little hole like that should hold so much water. The man felt 
refreshed and ran on after the Buffalo. In the night the man again 
saw the tipi, and he knew that it was the Buffalo tipi. He went to it, 
and the calf came out, and said, "Father, my mother says you are to 
come into the tipi and lie down by the entrance." So the man went 
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into the tipi and lay down by the entrance. When he woke up, 
the tipi was gone. He went on west and saw the Buffalo cow going 
with the calf. The calf went back and met the man, and said, "My 
father, are you hungry?" The man said, "Yes, I am starving." The 
calf said: "Watch me. I will drop something and you are to pick 
it up and eat it. When you have eaten enough put it away and eat 
it when you are hungry." The calf ran, and all at once he stopped. 
His tail went up and he dropped a chip. The man picked up the chip 
when he came to it, and to his surprise it was pemmican. It was 
not a very large piece. It seemed to have more fat in it than meat. 
As the man took a bite he thought the piece was too small to satisfy 
his hunger, but as he ate, it seemed to grow larger. It was made 
from a whole buffalo. That evening the man went into the tipi. He 
was told by the boy Buffalo that his mother had said his father was to 
sit by her. So the man walked up where the woman sat and sat down 
by her. In the night they slept together. The boy was very happy. 
Next morning the boy got up and played with his father. W'hen 
the woman got up she shook her robe and wrapped herself in it, and 
there she stood, a Buffalo. The tipi disappeared. The boy was a 
Buffalo calf. The three now walked on, and the woman spoke to the 
man, and said, "On yonder hill sits this boy's grandfather, who is 
waiting for us." 

When they arrived at the hill he saw the Buffalo bull sitting 
upon the hill. When the Buffalo bull saw them coming he stood 
up, stretched, and said: "So you people have come at last. I have 
been waiting here for you." The man then took two eagle feathers 
and tied them upon the horns of the Buffalo bull. He shook his 
head and jumped around to see the feathers wave. "Go," said the 
Buffalo bull. "This is what we want. You will see two bulls sitting 
on yonder hill. Give them presents and they will be glad to get them." 
So they went on, and when they got to the hill they saw the two 
bulls. The young man went up to the bulls and put his feathers upon 
their shaggy heads. They also ran and jumped about, shaking their 
heads. "Go," they said. "On yonder hill sit three bulls who are 
waiting for you. Make them glad by giving them presents." So 
they went on again. They came to the hill and the three bulls sat 
there. The young man put feathers upon their shaggy heads. They 
also jumped around and were thankful. "Go," they said. "On yonder 
hill sit four Buffalo bulls, who are chiefs of the Buffalo camp." The 
young man took his feathers and put them upon the heads of the 
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Buffalo. The Buffalo jumped around and shook their shaggy heads, 
each looking at the other's feathers, until they finally locked horns. 

The man, the Buffalo cow, and the boy were told to go and enter 
the village of the Buffalo. They went and entered and drove off 
Buffalo, but as the man did not have enough feathers to go around, the 
Buffalo became mad. Some said, "We can not kill him, for he has 
not enough." But others said, "We must kill him, for he burned 
our messenger." Some said, "We can not kill him, for the messenger 
did wrong by turning to an old woman and sticking onto the young 
man." The Buffalo were angry. They told tlie woman to tell the 
man to sit upon the hill until it was decided what should be done 
with him. The young man went upon the hill, took from his buffalo 
belt a flint stone knife and stuck it in the ground. As he did so he 
called upon the gods in the ground to form stone around where he 
sat. The young man seemed to know what was coming. 

The en If soon came and told the man that the Buffalo intended 
to kill him, for the people had burned his mother. The calf told him 
that there were Btiffa/lo who took his part, but as they were few in 
number they could do nothing; that the woman had done wrong by 
turning into an old woman and causing him trouble, but this story 
was of no avail, for the Buffalo were determined to kill the young 
man. The man took his seat upon the hill as he was requested. The 
calf said : "Father, I am to run a race -with three other calves. I have 
a friend here who says that he will help me." The man looked at 
Yellow-Calf standing by his son. He knew Yellow-Calf was a won- 
derful calf, that was liked and loved by all of the Buffalo. So the 
man knew that the calf was safe. The calves went far away, and 
ran. The two calves beat the others. The Buffalo were furious, 
hooking the ground here and there. Again the Buffalo gathered in 
council and it was decided that the man should hunt his wife. There 
were four other Buffalo cows placed with the boy's mother, who 
looked like them all. The boy placed a burr upon his mother's head, 
so that his father would know her. The man passing the Buffalo 
knew the v/oman cow and picked her out. 

The Buffalo bulls decided to kill the man by rushing upon him 
where he sat and stamping him to death. If not, then they were to 
hook hini. The boy went to his father and told him what was to 
happen. He took a downy feather and placed it in his father's hair. 
The Buffalo came and stamped about the man, around whose head 
waved the downy feather. Four times the Buffalo rushed upon the 
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man, but when they scattered he was always found sitting upon the 
hill. The Buffalo became furious. They ran to hook him, but every 
time the Buffalo hooked the ground their horns were knocked oflf. 
The ground around the boy had spread and formed flint rocks, for the 
boy had stuck liis flint stone into the ground and formed flint rock. 
Four times the Buffalo attacked the man, but they could not reach him. 
At last they gave up, and returned to their places in the herd. 

The Buffalo now again sat in council. They decided to send the 
man, Buffalo cow, and calf to the Indian village for presents, sucfi as 
eagle feathers, and native tobacco. The Buffalo said to the man: 
"Your people are hungry. You must go home and we will follow you. 
When the presents have been brought to us, then we will send to your 
people a bunch of buffalo so that they may kill and have meat to eat" 
The man was glad, and started on his homeward journey ; but a Buffalo 
bull got in his way. It had also been decided to turn the man into a 
Buffalo, and the bull was the one to turn him into a Buffalo. The bull 
attacked the man, but the man stood his ground and met the Buffalo, 
so that the man was run over by the Buffalo. The next thing he knew 
•he was locking horns with the other Buffalo and to his surprise he 
found that he was now a Buffalo. 

After the man had become a Buffalo he and his wife and the son 
started for their country, the main herd of Buffalo following. After 
several nights' travel the man told the Buffalo that he and his wife and 
child would start for their country at once. The Buffalo were glad. 
The three, as Buffalo, started on ahead, the rest following slowly. They 
traveled very fast, until at last they came in sight of the village. The 
Buffalo rested in a hollow and the next morning turned themselves 
into human beings and walked on into the village. The man found his 
lodge. People flocked into the lodge to see them, for they were fine- 
looking beings. Their robes were all new. The man told the people to 
keep their distance, for they (the people) smelled very badly. The 
man toH of his errand and the people began to come in with eagle 
feathers and native tobacco. The man took all the things, and with 
his wife and son went out. People watched them, and as the three 
went over a hill they became Buffalo again. The three ran until the 
Buffalo came up, and the man gave many presents. Those who re- 
ceived presents were willing to go with the first bunch to be slaughtered 
by the people. So the three ran back to the village, and got there in the 
night. A big fire was made in the Buffalo man's lodge, chiefs were sent 
for, and the man told them to be ready to go out the next morning; 
that the people would find a bunch of Buffalo on the other side of the 
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hilk. The people went out and found the Buffalo. They surrounded 
them and killed all of them. Again the young man told them to go out 
and kill Buffalo. Four times they killed. The whole drove came to 
the village. 

The leader of the Buffalo now sat upon a high hill, with a Buffalo 
skull in front of him. The Buffalo man was sent for, and the Buffalo 
leader said : "I am satisfied. The people are happy. This day I give 
you stidcs to play with. The two sticks are people. The ring is a kind 
of people — the Buffalo. When you play, the sticks which you ring 
are the enemy, whom you conquer. The ring is the Buffalo. The peo- 
ple will become very jealous of tiheir hunting-ground. You will be at 
war with other people in the country." These sticks were placed in the 
priests' lodge, so that when a bundle ceremony was given the sticks 
were placed before the people. The sticks were people. Two sets of 
people who became jealous of the Buffalo then fought. The ones who 
caught the ring were conquerors. The man went home and lived a long 
life. The Buffalo calf started the Buffalo ceremony among the people. 
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When the Arikara lived on the Missouri River, there was a hand- 
some young man in the village, whose father was a chief. The young 
man had never been on the war-path. He never played with other 
young men, but stayed around close to his lodge. Many young girls 
in the village went to him to be married to him, but he would not have 
them. There was one place that he went and that was upon a high hill, 
west of the village. He had a certain way of going to that hill. 

Now, there were seven beautiful girls in the tribe, each of whom 
had tried to marry the young man and had been refused. The seven 
girls got together and planned to put the young man into a hole, 
which was about ten feet in depth, and larger at the bottom. They 
spread some weeds over the hole, and when the time came for the 
yoimg man to come that way they hid. The young man came, stepped 
over the hole and fell in. 

For some time he stood yelling for help. At last the seven girls 
went to the hole and they told him that he must give his clothing 
to them. He took his things off, and the girls each took a little basket, 
dropped it down, and received in it a piece of clothing. Then each girl 
dropped her basket, and asked the young man to spit in it, promising 

* Told by Snowbird. 
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that if he did what they asked they would take him out. As each 
basket received the spittle the girl would pull it out and lick the 
spittle. After each girl had got the boy's spittle and licked it, they 
said, "You must give us your loin-cloth." This he gave to them. 
They tore it in seven pieces, so that each had one piece. lamque 
puer nudus erat. Deinde puellae dixerunt si sibi glandom penis os- 
tenderet eique limum aspergeret, -se eum sublaturas.. Hoc puer abnuit. 
Tum dixerunt puellae. "Si vis nos omnes in matrimonium ducere poUi- 
ceri, te toUere volumus." Puer pollicitus est. But all the girls spoke 
out, and said : "You have always been mean ; you have had a dislike 
for us; we will leave you in this hole and let you die; we are not 
going to take you out." So tlhe girls went away and the boy com- 
menced to cry. 

Soon after the girls had gone away a gray Wolf looked down 
upon the boy, and said, "I am sorry for you, and I will help you." 
The Wolf went away, and while he was gone a Bear came to the 
hole. The Wolf came back and a dispute arose over the ownership of 
the boy. The Bear claimed that the boy belonged to him; but the 
Wolf said, "He is mine." The Bear said : "He is mine, too. I shall 
eat him up." So the Bear and the Wolf began to quarrel to see who 
should have the boy. The Wolf whispered to the boy, and said: 
"I shall dig with this Bear, and you must dig on this side; for if 
he digs through first he will eat you ; but if I dig through first and 
reach you before he does I shall save you, and you shall be my son." 
So it was agreed between the Bear and the Wolf that they each 
should dig through the earth, and whosoever should first dig through 
to where the boy was should claim him. 

The Bear and the Wolf began to dig. Where the Wolf and 
the boy were digging there was nothing but sand, while on the side 
where the Bear was digging it was hard dirt, mixed with stones and 
gravel; so the Wolf was the first to dig through. When the Bear 
came through, he found out that the Wolf had already dug through. 
The Bear stood up, and said, "You have beaten me, but this young 
mam shall be my son, and I shall help him whenever he caills upon me." 

The Wolf took the boy among the Wolves, The boy soon 
ceased to care to walk, and began to crawl upon his hands and knees, 
and to eat raw meat, just as the Wolves did. He came to act like a 
Wolf. The skin upon his haunches was now so thick that he could 
slide on them. 

In the village, the boy's father mourned for him for many years. 
But in a chase for buffalo somebody saw a drove of Wolves with 
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this human being among them. He told other people about it. After 
the hunt was over, all the men in the camp went out where they had 
killed the buffalo and there they found the Wolves, and this human 
being among them. They ran their horses after the Wolves, but this 
human being ran so fast that he beat all the Wolves and escaped; 
but they knew that it was the young man. For a whole year they 
planned to catch the human Wolf, but he was so swift that they 
could not catch him. 

Now, there was a man in the tribe who had medicines for catch- 
ing the human Wolf and for taking the Wolf feeling out of him. 
This man agreed to try to catch the human Wolf. So the man went 
and selected a place in a hilly country. There was a steep bank on 
the west side, anotlier on the south side, and another on the east 
side, and there was an opening at the north side. Having selected 
this place, the man told the people to make their village about three 
miles east from there. He ordered the women to go to this place, and 
dig a deep hole on the south side of the banks, so that the Wolves 
could not climb out. The women also cut long poles and set them 
on the top of the banks, so that, in case the Wolf did crawl up, these 
poles would be in his way. At the opening, long poles were set up, 
so that there was left only a little opening. They also strung a lot 
of willows, which was to be a doorway to close up the entrance. The 
man now ordered a certain number of young men to go and kill 
buffalo. These young men went out, and they killed the buffalo, 
brought the meat, and placed it inside of this enclosure. The Wolves 
foltowed them up, and then the men on horseback circled the Wolves 
and ran them into this trap, the human Wolf among them. There 
were four strong men who put on rawhide leggings, and caps with 
holes in them, so that they could see, an-d these four men were put 
into the trap. They ran after the Wolf man. Every time the Wolves 
ran around by the doorway the door was removed, and the Wolves 
went out. At last they had the man Wolf by himself. The entrance 
was stopped. The four men finally succeeded in catching the Wolf 
man. Then they tied him and took him out. He tried to bite them, 
but the rawhide was so dry that he could not hurt them. While the 
four men were catching him the medicine-man had built a sweat-lodge. 
The hot stones were taken into the lodge quickly and the man was 
taken in there and tied. The man poured water upon the hot stones, 
and sweated the Wolf man. The medicine-man kept pouring water 
on the stones, until the Wolf man begged for some water. Then the 
medicine-man gave him some medicine that he had prepared, and 
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the Wolf man began to vomit. The Wolf man vomited hairs of Wolves, 
white clay, also froth and raw mes/t. All this time the people were 
rubbing wild sage upon his body, especially upon his knees. The 
Wolf man became exhausted and finally said, "I feel better now." 
The medicine-man continued to give him medicine until the Wolf 
man could vomit no more. They then untied him and took him into 
his lodge, and he finally recovered. 

The Wolf man stayed in bed all night and the next day. Then, in 
the night, he sent for his father. He told his father that he wanted 
him to ibuild a tipi, and that towards evening he wanted him to go 
through the village and invite the bravest men in the tribe to come to 
his, the father's, tipi — not to the tipi he had built for the boy. 

Now, the seven girls who had put the boy into the hole were in- 
vited. They were told to dress up in their fine clothes, and as he had 
promised to marry them he wanted them to come to his tipi that they 
had put up for him. These girls came to the tipi, and the young man 
gave them seats. The young man left the lodge, and told his father 
to place the brave men around the lodge ; that he was going out, and 
as soon as he should come back the guards were to leave their sta- 
tions. The boy went to the north, and cried, "Father, my father, come 
and help me I" The Wolves came up, and said : "We will help you. 
What is it you want?" The boy said: '*The girls who were the cause 
of my being with the Wolves are in my tipi. I want you to devour 
them." The Wolves promised that they would. Then the boy went 
to the west, among the cedars, and there he cried : "Father Bear, make 
haste. I have something for you to eat." The Bear came, and said, 
"My son, what is it?" The boy said : "The girls who put me into the 
hole are now in my tipi. I want you to go with your friends and devour 
them." The Bear said : "We will do this gladly ; we will come." The 
boy went bade to the village, and stood a little distance from his tipi. 
Soon the Wolves came on bis left, and the Bears came from behind.- 
He led them up to his tipi. He told the Wolves to stand on the north 
side, and the Bears to stand on the west and south side. After this 
was done, the young man went into the tipi, and said : "Girls, you put 
me into a hole, and you left me .there to die. The Wolves took me out, 
and I was with the Wolves for some time. Those same Wolves are 
now to eat you up." The girls begged for mercy, but there was no 
mercy shown them. Each girl tried to crawl out from where she was 
sitting, but the Wolves ate them. 

At the same time the old man, the boy's father, went through the 
village, telling the people that the seven girls were being devoured by 
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wild animals, because they had dug the hole and placed his son there 
to die. The old man told the story of the taking off of the young 
man's clothing, and of the girls* promise to take the boy out of the 
hole if he would do certain things which he had refused to do, and of 
their leaving the boy in the hole to die. 

When the people heard the story they were angry at the girls, so 
that the relatives of the girls did not offer to save them, as the girls 
had done wrong. 

The next day the people broke camp and went away from the 
place. This young man became a great warrior and a brave, and finally 
became a chief. He married and started a dance among the Arikara 
that is known as the "Wolf dance/* This was a young man's dance, 
but the people do not dance it any more. 



3L THE MEDICINE DANCE OF THE BEAVER, TURTLE, AND 

WrrCH-WOBIAN.* 

In olden times the animals met in a lodge to have sleight-of-hand 
performances. AU the medicine-animals and all the birds who had 
magic power went to this lodge. The animals decided that only the 
leading animals should perform — ^the Beaver, the soft-shell Turtle, and 
the old Witch- Woman. 

First, the crowd arose where sat the Medicine-Beaver. The Beaver 
arose and began to sing, telling his followers to sing. Then the Beaver 
went to the first post, w*hich was supporting the lodge at the southeast, 
and began to gnaw it. The post was gnawed until only a small piece 
of it remained. The Beavers still sang. The Beaver then went to the 
next post and gnawed away at the base. He gnawed until just a little 
was left. The Beavers still sang and the Beaver went to the next post 
and gnawed until he had nearly gnawed through. 

The people began to get scared. The animals also became scared, 
so they called upon the errand man to ask the Beaver not to gnaw the 
post through, for the lodge was about to fall. The errand man arose 
and begged the Medicine-Beaver to stop. The Beaver stopped, and 
then ran around the lodge, repaired all the posts again, and said: 
"This was only sleight-of-hand. It is not real." The animals and 
lookers-on rejoiced to see the trick, for now the lodge stood solid as 
usual. 

•Told by White-Bear. 
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Now came the Turtle, who was mad because the Beaver fooled 
the people. So he called for his followers, and they gathered around 
him and sang: 

'Xet me stand where my fathers stood. 
Let a flood pour forth from my throat ! 
I am doing something wonderful. 
Let all people look !" 

So the people looked. The Turtle took his knife and stuck it close 
to 'his left collar-bone. Water began to pour forth from the cut, until 
there was water all over the lodge. Then the people began to get 
scared. The errand man was requested to beg the Turtle to stop pour- 
ing forth water in the lodge. The errand man begged the Turtle and 
the Turtle inhaled and drew all the water back into himself. The peo- 
ple all took their places again. Stawi, a Witch-Woman, came, and said : 

"Gun given me by old medicine-men. 
Gun given me by old medicine-mea 
Gun given me by old medicine-men." 

The old woman had a buffalo robe over her shoulders, and she 
held in her hands a mysterious looking thing dotted with spots of 
white clay and painted in black. At the top of it were red feathers. 
The object was a gun, a thing to kill with, to shoot medicine. Now, at 
this time, the old woman wanted to show the power of this mysterious 
object. She ran around the lodge and then placed the object upon the 
ground. She ran to it. She wrestled with it. She covered it with 
her robe. Now she lifted it. She ran around, and all at once she began 
to groan — as if in pain. At last she called for help, for she was in 
misery. The people went to her, and there they found the old woman 
in travail. She was cared for, and she gave birth to a child, who was 
to .become a great medicine-man among the people and a leader in the 
medicine dance. The medicine-animals rejoiced and sang their songs 
again with joy. 



32. THE VILLAGE-BOY AND THE WOLF POWER.* 

In olden times there was a village, and in this village was a man 
who had five children — four girls and a boy. In the dances, the girls 
would go out and take part, although the boy never went on the war- 

•Told by Yellow-Bear. 
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path, and never left the village. For this reason the people called the 
boy "Village-Boy." 

After a time the people began to make fun of the girls for danc- 
ing when their brother had never gone out on the war-path nor taken 
part in the battle, fought near the village. The girls were sorry. The 
boy saw that the girls were being made fun of for dancing when he 
had not gone on the war-path. The young man told his father that he 
was going up on a high mound where there was a graveyard. The 
father was glad of this. The boy put black soot upon his face, and 
he stuck some grass arrows in his hair. He went up into the grave- 
yard, and there he stood, mourning. 

While he was there, a big white timber Wolf came to him and 
asked him what he was crying about. The boy told him that he was a 
poor .boy ; that he had never been on the war-path, nor taken a scalp ; 
that he had four sisters who danced in the scalp-dance and were ridiculed 
for dancing when their brother had never been on the war-path. The 
Wolf told the bov not to crv, for he would take care of him. The 
Wolf then told the boy that he would look after him ; that he should go 
into the village ; and that the first time there was a war-party he should 
join it and start out with it ; that he, the Wolf, would find him and 
lead him to the enwny's camp. 

One day it was noised through the camp that the people were 
going on the war-path. Village-Boy then told his friend that if after 
they had been gone for three days the scouts should kill any Buffalo, 
he should get some of the knee-caps of the Buffalo and keep them for 
him, as he would follow close after them. 

The war-party started out, and after they had been gone three 
days Village-Boy told his father that he was going to start out to over- 
take the war-party. He also told his sisters to make him some mocca- 
sins. So the young man started out on the journey ; but before this 
happened the Wolf had been coming to visit the young man, and had 
taught the young man the secret powers of the Wolf. So the young 
man started out, and when he had come to a ravine he rolled himself 
upon the ground, and when he got up he was a Wolf. 

The Wolf followed the trail of the warriors. Some time in the 
night he came to their camp. He did not go right into the camp, but 
stayed behind, and some time in the night he barked like a Wolf. His 
friend said, "There is my friend, Village-Boy." He took up the burned 
bones and took them to him. When he got there it was the Village- 
Boy. He threw the bones at the boy. The boy gnawed at the bones, 
just like a Wolf. When Village-Boy got through eating, he told his 
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friend to go back to the camp where the others were and to watch out, 
for the next day he should see him, and that then he should tell the 
people that it was Village-Boy. The boy went to the camp, while 
Village-Boy went on ahead. 

The next day Village-Boy was seen coming. Village-Boy's friend 
told the other warriors that he was Village-Boy. So he ran up to 
Village-Boy. Village-Boy then told his friend that the enemy's camp 
was a short distance away. The warriors then stopped and sang some 
songs for Village-Boy. Village-Boy departed. The next day they 
saw him again, driving many ponies. He brought them to the people. 
Then he led the warriors into camp. The war-party then attacked the 
enemy's village. Village-Boy was in the lead. He killed one enemy 
and took his scalp* He left, and hid out while the battle was going on. 
After a time the warriors came back where t!he horses were, and Vil- 
lage-Boy came there. He gave the scalp to the leader of the war-party, 
also all the ponies, telling him that he was going ahead of them. 

Village-Boy now returned to his home. Not a word was spoken 
by him, nor was anything said by him about the battle. He just lay 
upon liis bed. 

A few days afterward the war-party returned home and near the 
village had a -sham battle. The people went out to meet them. It was 
announced by the leader of the war-party that Village-Boy had done 
all the killing, and capturing of the ponies. Village-Boy's father 
thought that the warriors were making fun of his son because he had 
come back several days before without anything. But when the war- 
riors came into the village and showed the scalp that Village-Boy had 
taken and given to the leader, and also when the ponies he had captured 
were brought to the village, then all the old men believed. Village-Boy'3 
father scolded him because he had said nothing. Scalp dances were 
made throughout the village. The young man's sisters now danced 
the scalp dance without fear of ridicule. Whenever the young man 
went out to dance the women surrounded him. He married and be- 
came one of the great men of the village. 

One day he took several warriors and went east. He came to a 
village that was known as the "Village-of-the-Dumb-People." He 
left the war-party behind and went into the village by himself. He 
killed their medicine-man, cut his throat, and carried the head away. 
As he carried the head away it kept mumbling. The people became 
excited when they found out that their prophet was dead. They began 
to talk in a peculiar language. These warriors were followed by the 
Dumb-People, who did not catch up with them. 
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The head of the medicine-man was placed in the village. When 
the head dried it turned into a kind of wood. The people used this 
head for medicinal purposes. When they wanted to give it to a 
patient they scraped a portion from the head and gave it to the per- 
son for certain sicknesses. It cured many people. The same head is 
still among our people, only it is about the size of a hen's egg now. 



33. THE RABBIT BOY.* 

In olden times there was a village upon the Missouri River. In 
this village the young men were all the time going on the war-path, and 
there were many dances going on. There was a young man who took 
no part in their dances, nor in their war-parties. The people made fun 
of him, but he did not care. Each morning he would sleep until after 
the sun was high. When he ate he would climb up and sit upon the 
top of the lodge; but the girls did not seem to care for him. His father 
scolded him, and wanted to know what was the matter with him. So 
the young man said, "I have never been anywhere, and I have never 
felt like going anywhere, but to-day I feel like going upon the grave- 
yard hill, to stand and mourn, and to see if the gods will help me." 
The old man took out his white clay. He put it upon the boy, and 
told him to go up to the graveyard. He said that he hoped the gods 
would help him. The boy went up on the hill and stood by the grave- 
yard. In the afternoon it stormed. The boy huddled himself against 
a grave mound. The boy's father came up and tried to coax him to 
come down, but the boy was determined to stay there. The old man 
and the old woman took a piece of buffalo hide and stretched it over 
the boy, and there he remained during the storm, which lasted sev- 
eral days. 

As soon as it cleared up there was a noise overhead that sounded 
like big wind. The boy did not know what it was, but he could hear 
whistling coming down from above, then it would come up again. 
While he was there wondering what it was, there came a Jack-Rabbit. 
It crawled under his robe. Then an Eagle swooped down and sat by 
the boy, and it said, "My son, I have run that animal down, and I want 
you to give it to me, so that I can eat it." The Rabbit said : "My son, 
do not give me up ! Do not listen to the Eagle ! Just now he has the 
best of me. If you save me I will give you powers that I possess." 
The Eagle said: "Give him to me; I want to eat him! If you give 



rrold by Elk. 
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him to me I will give you as many scalps (stretching out his right 
wing) as there are feathers in this wing." But the young man would 
not turn the Rabbit loose, for the Rabbit begged him, and said, "I will 
make you a great warrior." Then the Eagle said : "Turn that thing 
loose, so I can eat it, and when I am satisfied, I will give you powers 
that I possess. I will give you as many scalps as I have feathers on 
both wings." But the Rabbit begged hard, and said: "No, do not 
turn me loose; he will do nothing of the kind. He will take me and 
eat me and tell you nothing of his power." The Eagle spread out its 
wings, and said : "Now see. So many scalps will I give you." Then 
the Eagle spread out its tail, and said : "As many feathers as are in 
my tail — as many of the enemy you shall strike, counting coup. Now 
give me that which you have there and let me eat it." The boy said, 
"No, the Rabbit came to me, and I will take care of him." The E^^le 
flew up and away. 

The Rabbit now crawled out of the boy's robe and sat down by 
him. After a while he said : "My son, I am thankful to you for sav- 
ing my life. I will make you a great warrior. I will give you a war- 
club. I will give you a rabbit-skin to wear about your neck. I will 
give you paint, which you shall put upon your body, and with this 
club you will kill many enemies." So the Rabbit gave the rabbit-sldn, 
the war-club, and the medicine paints to the boy. 

The boy went down into the village in the night, hung his club 
and rabbit-skin over the head of his bed, lay down, and went to sleep. 
The next morning, when the father woke up, he saw these things hang- 
ing up. He awakened his wife and told her to see the things that the 
son had brought back with him. They were both glad to see that the 
boy had returned. 

At this time there was a war-party starting out. The young man 
told his sisters to make him several pairs of moccasins, for he was 
going to follow up the warriors. The warriors had been gone for four 
days when the boy started to follow them. He overtook them on the 
same day. He selected himself as a scout to go on ahead and see what 
he could find in the enemy's country. The young man found the 
enemy's camp. He came back and told the warriors what he had 
found. He then sat down among the warriors. The leader took from 
his bundle a flint knife and stuck it in the ground in front of where 
the warriors were sitting. The leading warrior also took a spear and 
stuck it in the ground. He also stuck in the ground an arrow. "Now," 
said he, "warriors, whosoever is going to do hard fighting will please 
rise and choose the weapon he wishes to fight with." The young man, 
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who was now known as the "Rabbit-Boy," arose and took the flint 
knife. He waited to see if somebody else would take the other weapons. 
None of them did, so the boy took up the spear and arrow. 

Among the warriors was a young man who was very poor. Rab- 
bit-Boy took a liking for him and gave him the spear. He told the 
young man to follow him wherever he should go. Rabbit-Roy then 
rose, and said : *Xea(ler and warriors ! I shall go on ahead. I shall 
bring all the ponies belonging to the enemy. I shall hide them in a 
hollow." The leader said, "It is well." So the young man went and 
brought all the ponies from the village and hid them in a hollow. The 
young man came and told the leader that the ponies were safe. 

The next thing was to attack the enemy in their camp. Rabbit- 
Boy took his white clay, put it all over his body, put some rabbit-skins 
around his ankles, also upon his wrists, and then he put a whole skin 
around his neck, and the two feathers he pmt on his head to represent 
rabbit's ears. The only weapon that he had was the war-club that 
had been given to him by the Rabbit. Rabbit-Boy planned the attack. 
The warriors all crawled up to the village just before daylight, and as 
the sun was coming up in the east an old man came out of the village. 
He went around yelling for the people to wake and go after their 
ponies. As he passed in front of where the Rabbit-Boy was, Rabbit- 
Bov ran and struck the old man on the head and killed him. Then 
Rabbit-Boy went through the village. As he came to the center of the 
village he was just about to go by a big tipi, when out came a pretty 
young girl, who carried a hide-scraper and a robe. The girl saw 
the young man very plainly. She stopped and watched him. She 
wished that she might in some way assist him to get away. The people 
tried their best to kill Rabbit-Boy, but he escaped safe. He then went 
and joined the other warriors, for they had run away. They reached 
the ponies, which they divided, and then they went home. When they 
arrived the people told of the wonderful powers of Rabbit-Boy, and 
there was great rejoicing in his lodge. The people then recognized him 
as a great warrior. 

Three or four days afterwards the same party of warriors went to 
the same village. The boy went through the same movements, killing 
the first man that came out from the village, and as soon as the boy 
had done these things, the warriors became bold and fought the enemy. 

The enemy never charged their village for a long time. The 
young man was never known as Rabbit-Man in the enemy's camp. 
Every time he attacked the village he went through by way of the 
girl's tipi. Each time, the girl came out of the tipi. The girl met the 
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boy. At one of these times when the boy had attacked the village and 
killed a man, he ran by the tipi and saw the g^rl. The girl cheered him. 
The boy went on. In another of these attadcs, the boy saw the girl. 
He knew that she must like him. He went on through the village and 
home. 

The people in the boy's village had scalp dances where all the 
women took part. The young man seldom took part, but his sisters 
took part. One night when Rabbit-Boy was lying on his bed the 
women came. They took him out and made him dance. He danced 
•everal times. Four or five women became fond of him and tried to 
marry him, but he would pay no attention to them. While all this 
dancing was going on, the girl in the enemy's camp was making a 
pretty pair of moccasins, a pair of beaded bracelets and beaded arm- 
lets. She sent for a servant, a woman captive irom the Arikara. The 
girl told the woman that she would help her to get back to her people 
if she would speak to a young man who was killing her people all the 
time. This servant woman said that she had no way of traveling. The 
girl said : "I shall give you two of my best ponies, and I want you to 
take these moccasins and bracelets to that young man, and tell him 
that he is a brave man ; that I want him very badly ; and that when he 
shall come to my tipi I shall have six tipi pegs drawn up on the north 
side of the tipi where my bed is ; that when he shall reach in his hand 
I will feel for the bracelet, and if I find it upon his wrist I shall know 
that it is he." So the girl took the servant woman out of the camp, 
caught two of her ponies, and they rode many miles. The girl then 
handed the bracelets, moccasins, and something to eat to the servant 
woman and told her to go to her people. The woman tiianked the 
girl and went back to her people. 

She came to the village of the Arikara. In the night she went to 
the dances. She asked one woman where Rabbit-Boy was. It hap- 
pened that on this night the young man was dsuudng, so the woman 
went and danced with the young man, then whispered to him and told 
him that she wanted to see him. The young man thought that she 
wanted to marry him, but when they were away from the people the 
woman told Rabbit-Boy how the girl in the enemy's camp had helped 
her to get away ; that it was the girl who had her tipi in the center of 
the village every time lie went through ; that the girl wanted him ; and 
that she had given him the moccasins and the bracelets for him to wear 
wlirn he should go to her village. The young man said, "I will go." 
So the wung man started that night. He traveled all the next day and 
the next night before he reached tfie enemy's camp. He went to the 
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north side of the tipi. He felt for the pegs, and there were six of 
them drawn up. He then knew that the woman had told the truth. He 
put his hand in, and it was caught. The woman felt for the bracelet, 
and when she had found it she pulled Rabbit-Boy in. The young man 
crawled into the tipi and put his robe on top of hers, and crawled under 
it. There they lay together, although they could not talk. The young 
man stayed with the girl all night. In the morning, when the girl's 
father, who was chief of the tribe, woke up, he saw the things that the 
boy wore in battle hanging down from a tipi pole. He looked down 
and there he saw Rabbit-Boy in bed with his daughter. He made a 
big fire and sent for the warriors. The warriors came, preparing to 
kill the young man. There was one man who did not come with the 
rest, but when he came he told the people to disperse to their homes; 
that although the young man had been killing their people, he, for one, 
was glad that he had come and married one of their girls ; that now 
he would not kill any more, but that he would lead their people out to 
the enemy's country and help kill the people. So the young man and 
the girl were told to rise and sit by the fire-place. The young man 
stayed in this village for several months. Now, the people at Rabbit- 
Boy's home thought that he had died. But the woman who had re- 
turned from captivity told them that he would be coming after a while 
and that she knew where he was. 

The old chief was much pleased to have Rabbit-Boy for a son- 
in-law, for now he would have scalps hanging on top of his tipi. The 
people got together one day and said they wanted to go on the war- 
path. The young man joined them. They went to his own country. 
The young man put his people at a certain place, while he himself went 
near to the village and found women who were working in their corn 
patches. There he found one woman whom the Arikara had captured 
from the people of his wife's tribe. Rabbit-Boy killed this woman, 
took her scalp, and took it back to the people of her tribe. Then the 
people all went back to their camp and had war dances. The scalp 
was given to the old chief. He had it strung between his tipi poles, so 
the scalp hung high in the air. Every time a war-party went out this 
young man would go with it. He would manage to get the people to 
stay at a distance. He would then go to the fields, and whenever he 
found a captive from this tribe he would kill it, but he would not kill 
members of his own tribe. The young man led several war-parties, 
and always managed to kill captives, but never killed members of his 
own tribe. Finally the old chief asked that they might go to the young 
man's home. This they did. The young man's people gave him pres- 
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cnts for his wife's people. They then returned to their country. The 
Ankara visited than, and they made peace. They never made war 
on one another any more. 



34. THE MAN AND THE WATER-DOGS.* 

Long ages ago there was a village with so many inhabitants that 
it had four medicine-lodges. There was one man who was so brave that 
his fame extended beyond the village. He committed some evil deeds 
among his own people, but his people were afraid to correct him. Thus 
he went on, committing more misdemeanors. He ibecame so bad that 
the people undertook to take his life. They formed a plot to seize 
him. One family invited the man to a feast. When he entered the 
lodge many men gathered about the lodge and waited till he came out 
The man came out and walked very slowly toward the river. He never 
paid no attention to the men nor even tried to fight back, but went on 
his way. Finally he stepped into the river, and some one cried out to 
the men to catch him, but it was too late. He sank down in the water 
and the people shouted for joy, because they thought he was drowned. 

The man walked on down on the bottom of the river and he sa\^ 
there a tipi. From its door came a Dog, and the Dog called to the 
man to come in. He went in, and he saw many Dogs. The leader of 
th<* Dogs raised his head and said that he was not hurt and that they 
never would injure him. The leader showed much mercy toward the 
man and told him not to be afraid of any man; and that if he shouM 
ever get hurt he was to come right to the water and the Dogs woukl 
\k glad to receive him. So the man went out of the tipi and came up 
out of the water. When it was night he went to the village. 

I If entered his house and saw his wife. He sat down and told her 
that he regar<led as nothing all the wounds he had received from the 
mrn who tried to kill him. The woman was surprised, and was much 
ttfrftl<l of him. The man ordered his wife to go after some tobacco 
from one of the councils that was being held in the village. She went 
Mt oiUY ami entere<l one of the councils. She asked the head men for 
»omr t<J)ttiTo for her husband. The men were much agitated and 
rtfiMld. W) thrv gave her some tobacco. The woman returned and the 
Mtrtti ww«i nutrh pIcajitHl The men in the council decided to send a mes- 
•riiiiiM \o irr If the man had returned. One young man went and 
|ifir|ifMl In nnd naw the man. all naked, sitting in his tipi. He returned 
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to the council and told what he had seen. The men were more afraid. 
From that time on, the man committed worse crimes than before, yet 
the people were afraid to make another attempt to kill him. The man's 
relatives gathered with the woman's relatives and they separated from 
the village, to return no more. They went in the night, and before 
morning they camped. Some young men and the famous one came to 
the village and killed a man and a woman. The people knew who it 
was and yet they did not dare to fight them. This was a separation 
where the people never meet again, which happened because the man 
did the bad deeds. 



15. THE FIVE TURTLES AND THE BUFFALO DANCE.* 

In olden times, while the people had their village upon the Missouri 
River, five soft-shell Turtles came out from the river and went into 
the village. The two on each side of the middle one received a bunch 
of eagle feathers on the head. They were placed with the fifth, which 
had black feathers. When this Turtle saw that its feathers were 
black, it was mad. It told the .people that it was going away, and it 
marched back into the river. The people gave it smoke from their 
sacred pipes. The Turtle paid no attention to it, but went into the 
river, so there were but four left. These four Turtles were to remain 
with the people. 

These Turtles died. The people made them into drums. Some 
years afterwards they changed these drums into rawhide drums, 
making them in imitation of the Turtle drums. They organized a 
dance known as the "Buffalo dance." These Turtles were drums. 
They danced four days and four nights, and although this was a 
Buffalo dance, there was one mysterious being in the crowd who had 
a bundh of feathers of the magpie growing up all over his head. 
Pieces of skins of animals were strapped over his back, and he had 
a buffalo beard about bis ankles, also about his waist. His face was 
painted with all <X)lors. Sub eius inguinibus palus erat qui penem 
simulabat. Ex illo autem, dum saliebat et quasi equus acer hue et illuc 
currebat, palus semper pandebat. Ubicumque mulierem videbat, eam 
circumibat motusque dabat quasi cum ea concumberet. 

Now, in this village there was a young girl who was never per- 
mitted to be out of the lodge while this Buffalo dance was going on 
and this being was dancing around. The girl asked her parents to 

•Told by Yellow-Besr. 
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place a buffalo rawhide in front of Iftie lodge, over the entrance, that 
she might be permitted to peep out and look at the being. She be- 
came bold, and went out from behind the hide. She was seen by this 
being. Ille motus dedit quasi cum ea concumberet. Puella in domi- 
dHam rediit ; posteaque per menses magis atque magis gravida fiebat. 
lam tandem puerum parit. Anum comitem habet, quae autem reperire 
non potest The mother told them that the child had been bom, 
so the people looked around with lights, trying to find the child. They 
looked everywhere, but could not find the diild. After a while they 
found the child standing under the altar, ginning. The child looked 
to be about two years old, and had teeth. It walked about constantly, 
just as its father did, and was like him in appearance. Finitimi rep- 
penint cam numquam virum cognovisse, «ed ab eo monstro per eius 
motus gravidam factam esse. The people caught the child and killed 
it They put it into a bag and threw .the bag into the river. 

The father of the child heard about this. He went to another 
wonderful man who could see better in the night than in the day and 
asked him to help him find the child. The man consented. He took his 
me^licincs, put them upon himself and led the man to the very spot 
wtiere he had danced and where he had made the motions. Then the 
me4idne'man led the mysterious being into the lodge of the girl who 
had f^ivcn birth to the child. He showed where the boy had been 
iffftn, where he had run, where he had stood under the sacred bundle, 
(k/w the people caught him and killed him, and how the people had 
ikUtm him to the river and thrown him in. They went down to the 
rivrr. The medicine-man took a big rock and told the strange being 
iUsti when he should throw the rock iitto the waters, the waters 
WffitM jrtkrt, and that he must be quick to jump in and get the boy. 
Tht. man threw the stone up into the air, and as it fell into the water, 
f)ii' waters parted, and they could see the boy lying there. The man 
iwnfpM in and pulled him out When the boy was pulled out the father 
fritA, and said that he wanted this wonderful man to select a place 
Ut hury him, for he was a strange child. The man led this myster- 
iffiik lM*in^ a1x>ut the hiH on the Missouri River, and there the man 
U»ftU tiis rhil), and striking the largest stone that the people knew of, 
Im' to|ilit it in two. They buried the child between the two stones, and 
l\tfu wru\ home. The mysterious being then married the girl who 
li*/l tfivrn IrirtJ] to the mysterious little boy who, immediately after his 
liMtli, ifffi to (lancing and running around as his father had always 
linitr in rlMmrs. 
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36. THE NOTCHED SHCK AND THE OLD WOMAN OF THE ISLAND.* 

When my people held the medicine-men's ceremonies, the lead- 
ing medicine-man, who sat in the west of the lodge, had a roll of 
dried buffalo hide and a long stick with notches upon it. The leaders 
of the medicine-men's lodge had sticks that they rubbed on this 
notched stick so that the dried buffalo hide made a noise sounding 
something like that of a drum. When this noise was begun they be- 
gan to rattle the gourds. At the end of the ceremony of the medicine- 
men the lodges inside of rtie big lodge were taken down to the river, 
and the notched stick and the dried buffalo hide were taken and placed 
upon an island. We were told not to go to the island; but knowing 
the place, one man went, and he saw in place of the hide and stick 
an old woman sitting there. He saw her plainly. Her ears hung down 
with great, big cuts in them. She had a very long face. When he 
took a look at her she turned her nose up. He was scared and ran 
away towards the village. He met some other boys and told them 
about the old woman. They would not believe him, so they went 
back, and when they came to the island, sure enough, it was no 
longer the old woman, but the hide and stick. 

When the man went home he told his father all about it, and he 
said : "True, my son ; that is the reason that they put the objects upon 
the island, because really they are an old woman." Other boys also 
visited the island, and they saw the same old woman. When several 
went to the island another time, it was again a stick. 

3r. THE BIAN WHO MARRffiD A COYOTE.t 

A long time ago there was a war-party that started out from the 
Ankara country toward the south. They were found by the enemy 
and attacked. One man was killed and the others all returned home. 
After many years this man who was killed rose from where he was 
lying, for he had not really been killed, but was simply stunned by 
falling onto hard ground. He had not been scalped. After this man 
came to, he wandered over the prairies and fell in with the Coyotes. 
He finally married a Coyote, and lived with her for several years. 

One day some men went hunting, and they saw a mysterious 
being crossing the Missouri River. The warriors went down and 

•Told by Whitc-Owl. 
fTold by Man3r>Pez. 
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surroiinded this mysterious being and caught him. He was not 
scalped, nor wounded, but he 'had changed his ways so that he could 
live with the Coyotes, and he was almost like an animal. The people 
begged him to go home, saying that his wife and children were well 
and that his wife was not married again. But he said : "I know ; but 
I cannot, for I am married." They took him notwithstanding, and 
they gave him medicines. He became well, and he entered the medi- 
cine-lodge. The man asked permission to do some sleight-of-hand, 
and the meddcine-men gave him the privilege to do so. He took a 
man, went aroimd the lodge and vomited up a lot of hair, white 
clay, and other things. After all this had come out of him he was 
cleansed from being a Coyote. He continued with the sleight-of- 
hand, and he told the people that he was going to call his wife ; that his 
wife was the one that he was afraid of, and this was the reason he 
had not returned home. So he went up onto the top of the lodge and 
shouted and shouted; then he went around to the west and shouted; 
then to the north and to the east; then he came into the lodge, and 
said, **My wife is far away." He went out ag^in and shouted to the 
northwest, and after a while the people heard the Coyotes away off. 
They kept coming nearer and nearer, and the people ran away. The 
Coyotes kept on coming, and the people ran into the lodge. The 
Coyote whom the man had married came into the lodge. When she 
entered the lodge she went around to the northeast of the fireplace, 
bv wttv of tl^e smith, west, and north, and then to the northeast, and 
therr jilie t(H>k her place. *'This," said the man, "is my wife." The 
nirn c»lltHl Iver nances, saying: "You long-nosed thing! Why did you 
not C(Mnf ? Why do you nm off so far away?" The leading medicine- 
nmn Ui^w Mro»r« A pipe was given to him filled with native tobacco. 
\W aivttdo wum* wm4ce to the Coyote woman. After the smoke the 
tNiVi»tr wiMimn k^ft the Uxlge and went off to join the other Coyotes. 
Tlu^ IHMipIr >iHW thin female Co>x>te, and now knew that this man did 
hrtvv tt (\>vott^ wi>nmn. 

Mhhv sv^x^ ^tWtw^tKh this same man was roaming over the 
lihiliU^^, \v'h\M\ a bH^xanl New up. Just a Kttle before sunset he 
imm* U» H I^hK v*f h»k*w» ami there lay one of his baby Coyotes. He 
Wf^Hl h» |^U4^ K\\^ tV baby, but as he was so cold, he let the baby 
(Vv(«h^ ^l«^v iu tho ^uow. ami he went home. After he had warmed 
hltiu^ M ho N\v»»t vml t\> ^w if the baby was still in the snow, but when 
\w U<«> \^^\'^\\ ^^KMv vsaM m^ baby at all. 
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38. THE MAN WHO TURNED INTO A STONE.* 

Once upon a time there was a big village on a prairie. In the 
village there was an old man who was respected by all. Because he 
was well known as a medicine-man he had one of the sacred bundles, 
and he used to call councils and many other meetings. If there was 
sacrifice to be offered to some of the gods it was brought before 
this old man, because the gods seemed always to make returns for all 
his offerings. For this reason, he was above all other medicine-men 
in the village. 

At one time a very large party went out from the village on a 
buffalo hunt. A few were left in the village. For many days one 
young man kept coming and reporting that the people were coming 
not very far away. The next day they saw them coming, but away in 
the distance. It was the custom for these people to go out to meet 
them before they reached the village, so many, including the old 
medicine-man, went out to meet them. The old man came to a hill, 
and there he sat down. The people traveled on foot in those days. 
As the party came to the old man they only saluted him. There was 
another custom of bringing some dried meat to some medicine-men, 
especially to this famous old man, and offering up sacrifices to the 
gods. This was the old man's reason for going up there. Finally 
most of them passed toward the village, but none of the young men 
had any dried meat to present to the old man for him to give thanks 
to his sacred bundle. They all passed, save one young man who came 
last. When he saw the old man sitting there he saluted him and gave 
him a dried buffalo tongue. The old man did not seem thankful for 
it, but sat there with his head down. 

When they all reached the village they made many feasts, and 
councils were held in many places. The next day it was noticed that 
the old medicine-man was missing. They looked for him, but could 
not find him. One young man told that he had seen him sitting on 
the hill. So they went to the hill and asked the old man to come 
down, but he would not. One medicine-^man took a sacred pipe from 
his bundle and offered it to the old man to smoke, so that he might 
forget his sorrows. The old man would not accept it, because, he said, 
it was too late. The people begged him to come, but still he sat there 
with his head cast downward. After a while he raised his head and 
said to all, that it was too late to get up, that he was to sit there 
always. He removed his blanket, and the people saw that his legs had 

•Told by Hawk. 
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already turned to stone. The people all wept and went away. They 
came the next day, and they saw a rock in the form of a man, and 
they all cried again for the loss of the old medicine-man, because 
there had been no one to give him any dry meat to offer up as sacrifice 
to the gods. 

39. THE WOMAN WHO TURNED INTO A STONE.* 

In the village there was a nice-lorfcing young woman, daughter 
of one of the chiefs. They all liked her and had much admiration 
for her. Many young men made great efforts to get the young girl 
to marry, but she would not consent. After many failures on the 
men's side the young woman's father tried to persuade her to marry 
some young man. After all their advice the young woman refused 
to marry. Again the old mother related to her daughter that it was 
most enjoyable to live with a man, to have a man to support her, to 
clwrish her, and to protect her from all troubles. The young woman 
accepted the mother's advice at last, and she said she would marry. 

One young man, a very good hunter, came to the young girl, 
mul after a long conversation persuaded her to promise that she 
would marry him. The young woman told her mother, and she was 
((tad. and willing that her daughter should marry him; for the young 
man wa» capable and qualified to support a family. Finally the young 
niati wan called, and came to their lodge. Puellam in matrimonium 
(IumII. C\\\u nox rs9Ct, ad lectum genialem venerunt. luvenis gavisus 
♦»•! (JINhI tatHlrnt pucllae amore potiturus esset. Cum autem cum 
iMoio nua (M»ncuinl)cre conaretur, non poterat. Per noctem totam 
fiM«Ma nmahalur. Postridie puella ad matrem venit, eique ostendit 
MM vlniiii liabrrc noluisset. Deinde tunicam sustulit ostenditque se 
iHillfinllM^t pro volva lml)crc. Mater autem vidit quo iuvenis helianthi 
MMrMl««4M dnin rum uxorc ci>ncumbere conabatur. So the young woman 
UtitU III I ImmhIIo on her back, journeyed to a certain place, sat down and 
MumhI In •loiir, brcaUvH' !<he was ashamed. 

40. rntl POWER OP the bloody SCALPED-MAN.t 

lliMr Wrt^ rt vi»uu|k; wvMX in the Arikara village who wanted to 
Imvi. -NMM. Miv*liMii»Mi power. He went through the different places, 
oyti t«»H*< HiouhUlMi. antl nteep banks. He had heard of a place to 
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the west of the village where young men had been scared away. He 
went to the place and stood upon a hill which was close to the Mis- 
souri River. He stood there for three days and nights, and during 
the third night he heard a mysterious noise from the Missouri River. 
He looked, and saw a man coming. The man approached, and said, 
"You will please leave at once, for you make too much noise around 
this place.*' The man had a war-club in his right hand. His body 
was daubed all over with white clay; his head was red with blood 
and the blood was dripping from his forehead. The boy became 
scared, and he ran home. He told one of his friends what had hap- 
pened to him and his friend laughed at him for running away from 
the place where he had gone to get some power. 

The young man's friend made up his mind that he would go to 
the hill. He went to the hill, and there he stood and cried for three 
days and three nights. On the fourth night a being came up, and 
sure enough, it was the very same being that the first young man 
had seen. The boy became scared, but he closed his eyes and thought, 
"Well, I came here to see this being, and if he wants to kill me he can 
do so." The young man made up his mind not to run. He looked 
at the man as he approached. Drops of fresh blood were dripping 
from his head, so that he looked as rf he had just been scalped. The 
young man closed his eyes and the man came up to him, and said, 
"If you do not run, I will hit you with this club!" The boy did not 
move, but the man did not strike him with his club. At last the man 
said: "Come with me. I am the errand man of the men who live 
under this hill." So the man took the boy down towards the Mis- 
souri River, and there, under the bank, was an entrance. They went 
into this entrance, and there they found a long passageway along 
which they traveled, and finally they came to a cave. There the men 
were seated around in a circle; but not one of them was scalped. 
The man who took the young man into this place now took off the 
headdress that he had on, and his hair fell over his shoulders. He 
placed his war-club and the bloody headdress that he had had on his 
head, before the leading man. The man took his seat at the en- 
trance, and the young man was given a seat in the lodge. The leader 
of the men in the lodge said: "You are the first young man who 
has not run from our errand man, and now we will give you the 
power that we possess. When you want to perform the same thing 
that you saw that man do, take wild sage, put it on hot coals, and 
smoke yourself over your body. Then take this sweet grass and spread 
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it all over yourself. Then take this paint and put it in the water 
and after putting this skin over your head, place this paint, mixed in 
water, on your head, so that you will look like a scalped-man. This 
war-club you shall tak^. This root you shall put into your mouth, 
so that you can run swiftly. When you have killed an enemy and 
taken his scalp, bring that scalp to us." The young man took the 
things and went home. The next morning, the people found a war- 
club hanging over the young man's head, and the young man was 
lying upon his bed. 

Many days after this there was a cry in the camp, "The enemy is 
coming to take the village!" The young man sent all the people out 
of his lodge, and told them to tell the people not to be in a certain path- 
way that he had to go through, for he wanted to go that way. The 
young man took up some coals from the fireplace and placed them 
west of the fireplace. On these he placed the sage, and let the smoke 
pass over his body. He took the white clay and put it all over his 
body. Then he twisted his hair, put the skin over his head, then took 
the red paint and put it in water. He dipped his hands into the water 
and put it on top of his head. He took the war-club and ran out of the 
lodge, and some of the people were scared when they saw him, for he 
looked like a man that had just been scalped. He ran to where the 
battle was going on, and the people saw him on the west side of the 
battlefield. He ran towards the enemy and killed one. He went 
around his own people, and went on the west side again and attacked 
the enemy, killing another one with his war-club. He scattered the 
6nemy, because he looked so fierce on account of the blood which was 
dripping from his head. As soon as the enemy retreated and his 
people ran after them, he went back to his lodge, took the skin off from 
his head, put some medicine upon the fire and smoked all over his 
body. He then went to a creek and washed. He came back into his 
own lodge, and by this time the people had returned. The scalp 
which he had taken he put upon a long pole and placed it outside 
of the lodge. In the night he disappeared, for he went to the place 
where he had received his power. 

The people did not know who he was, but after several battles 
they found out. They also learned that he had g^eat powers. He 
became a great man through attacking the enemy, for he had power 
to go out on the war-path and bring home many scalps. They were 
not really scalps, but were pieces of scalps which he had made himself. 
He would not be a chief, but became a great medicine-man. 
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4L THE BOT WHO CARRIED A SCALPED-HAN INTO CAMP.^ 

In olden times the Ankara went on the war-path. They came to a 
lake where they made their camp. In the night the enemy attacked 
them, and ran them into the lake, killing all the warriors and taking 
their scalps. 

Another party of brave warriors started out from the same 
village, and went on the war-path. As they journeyed towards the 
east they came near to the lake. There they made their camp. Among 
these last warriors was a very poor young man who had joined them. 
In the night the leader asked the young men to go after some water; 
but all the young men refused. The poor boy took up the vessels 
and went down to the lake. As he tried to dip the vessel into the 
water, some one spoke close by him, and said, "Go a little beyond 
and dip up water." The young man waded into the water, and as he 
was about to dip the water, again some one else spoke to him, and 
said: "Go beyond. Go further into the lake and get your water." 
The young man went on into the lake, and just as he was about to 
take up the water, again some one else sfpoke to him, and said, "Do not 
dip up the water there, but go further into the lake to dip it." The 
young man turned around, and said, "Who are you that speaks to me?" 
The man said: "I am the leader who took the young men out on the 
war-path. We ran into this lake and were killed, and we -were all 
scalped. All around the edge of the lake the water is colored with 
our blood, and that is why I am telling you to go further into the lake 
to dip your water." About this time the moon appeared. The night 
was windy and cloudy, so that every once in a while the clouds passed 
over the moon and hid it. The boy looked around, and he saw sit- 
ting near him a man whose head was all bloody, and whose hands and 
feet had been cut off. He had been stabbed in several places. 

So the boy dipped his water, and said to the Scalped-Man: "I 
want to carry you upon my back to where we are camped, for the 
people will not believe me when I tell them that you were killed." 
The Scalped-Man said, "Very well." So the poor boy sat down 
and put the dead man upon his back. The poor boy carried the dead 
man to where the other men were. The poor boy p-laced the Scalped- 
Man outside of the tipi. He went into the tipi with the water. 

After they had drunk the water, the poor boy told the story. 
He said that all the other warriors had been killed; that everv one 
of them -was scalped and was lying in the lake; that he had waded 
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waist-deep into the water to get clean water. Some of the boys made 
fun of the poor boy and said that he had imagined all this. But the 
poor boy said, "If you do not believe me I am going to get one of them 
and bring him in here, and you will see that all I have said is true." 
They said, "All right." They did not believe the poor boy would 
go. But he did go out, and dragged the Scalped-Man to the entrance 
of the tipi. Old and young men crawled out and ran away. The 
poor boy laughed at them for being afraid of a dead man. The 
leader was the only one who stayed. The Scalped-Man told the 
leader not to be afraid ; that they would give them success, so that they 
might take revenge on the people who had killed them. So the men 
came into the tipi, but not till the poor boy had taken the dead man 
out. Then they all wanted to go home at once. They left the tipi 
and went on. The next day they found a hunter, an enemy. They 
lay low, and when he was within reach of them they shot him and 
killed him. Now the other young men wanted to go home, but the 
poor boy said, "Let us go on." They kept on. Each day they killed 
one or two of the enemy. When they had killed a number equal 
to the nimiber in the lake the boy was satisfied. Then they returned 
home. The chiefs heard of the poor boy's bravery. They sent for him 
through their council, and they made of him a brave. So the poor 
boy became a brave man, and executed the orders of the chiefs. 



42. THE GIRL WHO WAS BLEST BT THE BUFFALO AND CORN.* 

In one of the lodges in a village there stood a mother, and in her 
arms was a baby girl. It was about to rain and the mother wanted to 
bring in her corn and other things to keep them dry, but she did not 
know where to put the baby. In her excitement she forgot that there 
was a bed, and she laid the baby up on the buffalo skull at the altar, 
then went about her duties. The buffalo skull was thankful, because 
he thought the baby was given to him. He cried out, saying, "Hi ni, 
hi ni — ^you have pleased me, you have pleased me, giving me the 
baby." But Mother-Corn, who stood over the buffalo skull, told him 
that the baby girl had not been given to him, but had been placed there 
for the buffalo skull and herself to watch while the mother was busy. 
The buffalo skull and Mother-Corn blessed and poured their mercy 
on the baby girl. After a while the mother came in and took the 
baby. The chill grew, and showed some signs of having power 

•Told by Hawk. 
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from some of the gods. She would eat no corn, squash, or anything, 
except chicken or duck. The girl grew to womanhood, and all the 
people respected and honored her. 

One time famine prevailed, and the people were in much distress. 
The medicine-men did all they could, but all in vain. Some came and 
talked to the woman, and she told them that it was an easy matter to 
give them aid. She advised all the people to open and clean their 
cellars. They did so. The people took out the little com they were 
saving for seed and gave it to the woman. Again she advised them 
to stand by their cellars until she had relieved them. So she went 
with a little corn, beans, and squash, and when she came to the first 
one she asked what things were usually kept in that cellar. The 
owner of the cellar gave his or her answer — such as, "Corn and 
beans were kept in this." The woman then would throw down the 
seeds in the cellar and tell them to cover them up. She did this to all 
the people's cellars, and they were all covered. She advised them 
not to open the cellars until at the end of four days. So the people 
waited, and after the fourth day they all opened their cellars and 
beheld the corn, beans, . squash, and other things, which filled their 
cellars. The people were pleased and showed more respect and honor 
to Mother-Corn. Later, the woman did many other things for them. 



45. THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ARIKARA AND THE SNAKES."!" 

One summer the Ankara went out to hunt buffalo, deer, and ante- 
lope. On their way they saw by the path a pretty little snake. Some 
of the old people told the others to give presents to the snake, such 
as deer meat and moccasins. There were two foolish boys in the 
rear of the crowd, coming along on foot. When the foolish boys 
saw the pile of presents they wondered what it was for. They looked 
all around the pile, but could see nothing ; but after a while they saw 
the little snake on top of the presents. The boys were mad, and 
said: "We are poor. We are living with these people and they do 
not give us anything, although they know that we need help, and 
here they have given these things to this little snake." "Let us kill 
it," said one of the boys. The other one said, "AW right." So they 
killed the snake. The boys told the people that they had killed the 
snake. The people turned back from their hunt and went to their 
village, and they began to climb upon high arbors for refuge. From 
the top of the arbors they saw something coming down both sides of 

•Told by Two-Hawks. 
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the Missouri River. Soon they discovered that what they saw were 
all kinds of snakes. They were ready to meet the snakes, for they 
knew what they had done, and they were ready to die. They took 
their clubs and killed the snakes, although the snakes killed many of 
the Ankara. By and by the snakes killed one of the foolish boys. 
They bit the other boy all over, but he killed many of them. After 
a while they went away, but they had killed many people, and all be- 
cause the foolish 'boys had killed the young snake. 

44. THE HGHT BETWEEN THE ARIKARA AND THE BEARS.'*' 

There was a young man who had a beautiful wife, whom he 
loved. She had a garden in the woods where she went every day 
in the spring to hoe. Each morning, before starting to the garden, 
•he prepared pemmican and dried meat to take with her. She to<* 
enough for two or three persons. Her husband noticed this. One 
day while she was preparing the meat he asked her why she was 
preparing so much, for he thought that she must have some of her 
relatives to help her in her garden. The woman made no reply. One 
day, as she went out to the garden, her husband secretly followed her. 
When her husband came to her garden he hid near by. He saw that 
the garden was well cared for, and he knew by this that some one 
ha^l t>een helping her to clean it. The man waited a little while, and 
tfierc came forth from the woods a man, who walked right over to 
the woman. The woman seemed glad to see this man who met her, 
gnd the man was glad to meet the woman. This strange man was 
(minted, and upon his head were feathers, and a set of bear's claws 
wrre atKnit his neck. The man went to work in the garden, helping llie 
WfnriM. The woman's husband lay upon the top of the hill, watching 
itmnf When the sun was high, the strange man and the woman 
itnpped working. They went over in the shade of some trees, and 
thay Ate the meat that the woman had prepared. After eating, the 
•trange man lay with the woman. The woman's husband saw all that 
W«it on. He slowly made his way toward the camp and went home. 
WlM^n he got home he took down his bow and arrows and began 
Uf f)K the arrow-points and bow-string. In the meantime, the woman 
fitinrned. She asked her husband where he was going, and he made 
rifj/ly tfiat he was fixing up his bow and arrows to go hunting the next 
4k*/' Tfie man then asked his wife how she was getting along with 
Mmt WOfU in her garden, and she said she was nearly through. 
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The next morning the woman got her meat and things ready to 
go to her garden again, and the man got ready to go hunting. The 
woman went first to her garden. The man went afterwards, in a differ- 
ent direction. After a while he circkd around to his wife's garden. He 
got to the garden and lay down. He waited for the strange man to 
come. The woman sat around near her garden, doing nothing, for 
there was nothing to do; she had already got through with her field. 
The man looked up and again he saw the strange man come from the 
timber and begin to talk to his wife. They sat around until the sun 
was high. They again ate meat together, and after they had eaten, 
the strange man again lay with the woman. While they were lying 
together, the woman's husband came up from behind them, took an 
arrow, put it in the bow-string and pulled it. He shot the man. The 
man made a big groan, got on his feet, and ran through the timber. 

When the woman got up, her husband got a stick and clubbed 
her. The woman said : "My husband, you should first have found out 
who that man was who was with me, before you shot him." Her hus- 
band -said that he did not care who he was. The woman said that he 
was a Bear, and that was the reason she let him lie with her, for she 
was afraid of him. She said that the Bear told her tiwit if anybody 
did anything to him while he was with her he would get all his people 
together and kill everybody in the Arikara camp. The man said he 
did not care. 

About three days afterwards the people saw what seemed to be 
buffalo in large droves, coming from the hills. When they came near 
the village the people found out that they were Bears instead of buffalo. 
The young man who had shot the Bear in the garden said to the peo- 
ple, "The Bears are coming to kill us, for I shot the Bear." The Bears 
soon reached the camp and tore the people to pieces, as many as they 
got hold of; but some of the people, who hid in their cellars, were 
saved. The Bears did not stop until they had killed the man who had 
shot the Bear. 

45. THE WIFE WHO HARRIED AN EUL^ 

There was a man who went hunting with his wife. They were 
alone. Whenever the man was out hunting the woman would stay at 
the lodge and take care of all the things that the man had brought in, 
and she would also jerk meat. There she stayed, while her husband 
went out day after day. One time when her husband was gone a man 

^old by BUnding-BuU. 
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came to see her, but she did not know who he was. One day five men 
came, and the fifth one she liked best. He was fine-looking, and young. 
This fifth man asked her to go home with him. She liked him so mudi 
that she did not feel like refusing him, so she went with him. 

When the husband returned he found that his wife was gone. He 
locked all around until at last he found their tracks. He ran along, 
following the tracks. The poor man was getting tired, but the more 
he thought of his wife tiie more he felt like following her, for he 
thought a great deal of her. He caught up with her, and to his great 
surprise he saw his wife walking beside an animal. The man ran and 
shot at the animal, but could not kill it. This animal was an Elk. Not 
far awav was a lake, toward which the Elk and tiie woman were 
headed. The Elk and the woman went right into this lake. The man 
shot at the anin^al, but the arrows did not seem to harm the Elk. When 
the man came to the lake he remained there. He would think of going 
awiiy« but when he thought of his wife he would stay. He cried and 
cried. He neither ate nor drank. 

At last the ^-oman came out from the lake, for she felt sorry for 
her husbamt. She said : '*You must go hcnne, and whenever you start 
x\\Km the war-path come to this place before you go and I will see you, 
anil 1 will do anything to get out of this place so that I can tell you 
wherr to go, and if I can go with you I will do so." So the man went 
h\Mne» and wlien he got there, the people asked him what had become 
of hi» wife. He told the people what had happened to her. After 
many day*, the man thought he would go on the war-path. He in- 
\nttsl WNTtal Young men, and they went out When they were near the 
lakr. the man told his companions to stay at a distance from the lake, 
whilr he nntiU on by himself. The man had a dress for the woman. 
Wlicu l^e K\*t H^ the lake she toM him to go west; that in a few days 
he wvmUl t\\\\\ three tipis : that there were three men living in the tipis, 
iiuvl that he sluniUl kill them; and that he wouM capture all their 
IKvimv"^ The wvMnan then disappeared. The man threw the dress into 
\\k Ukv AUvl went hack. The man then led the war-party to the west. 
\\\ ^ Wy^ vl\YJi they (vnind the three tipis. They attadced them and 
K^JKsl ihc |H\^|^le in them. Their ponies they captured, so that it all 
v,^»MV t»^v, <^^ the wvMniin Ivad said. Then they went home and had a 
li^*>Mt \n»K^ vUiKHi^ the scalp ilance, 

t'Ks^ »»>\t t^t^K^ tt\e uKin went on the war-path he took several 
xv^u.;^ «»v!i N\»ih hi»»K *'kI he again visited the lake. This time the 
xvvv.»u^»* x.r^v v^i»v A»K» i^kl: **My husband, I can never leave this lake 
^iix ^'K'^^v \ v^* »*»^>^t j^o K^ the west, and there you will find the enemy. 
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In the figlit you will see a woman who looks like me. Go to this woman 
and catch her. She will become your wife and be good to you/' In 
a few days they found the enemy's camp. They attacked the village, 
and they fought. While they were fighting, this man saw the woman 
who looked just like his wife. He stopped fighting and went after the 
woman. He captured her and took her home with him. 

The man never went to the lake any more, but was happy with 
his new wife, for she looked very much like the woman who had gone 
into the lake with the Elk. 

46. THE FOUR GIRLS AND THE MOUNTAIN-LION.* 

There were four girls who went to gather wood. While they were 
gathering wood they heard a Mountain-Lion coming, who said, ''I 
want you girls for my wives." The girls ran to diflFerent wonderful 
beings for protection. Each wonderful being said, ''I can not do any- 
thing for you, for die Mountain-Lion is more powerful than I." At 
hist the girls came to a place where there was a man whose name was 
"HMr-Cut-in-Notches." (His hair was so notched that one could sec 
through the notches by looking at the side of his head.) The girls 
ran to this man, and said : "A Mountain-Lion is after us ! Save us I'' 
Hair-Cut-in-Notches said, "What shall I get if I save youT The 
girls said, "We will live with you as your wives if you will save us. 
Hair-Cut-in-Notches said, "You will go into my lodge and stay there. 
Then he sang about his head and hair, for his hair was his arrows. 
When the Mountain-Lion came up Hair-Cut-in-Notches would make a 
motion toward his head, then to his bow, then shoot at the Mountain- 
Lion. Finally the Mountain-Lion dropped down, for he had fciHed it. 
Hair-Cut-in-Notches went into the lodge, and said: "You wiM now 
come out Go to your homes. I shall not keep you here, for I am not 
a human being, but I am gfeid to have saved you from being killed by 
that animal." The four girls thanked the man and returned to their 
homes. 

47. THE DEEDS OF TOUNG EAGLE-f 

Many years ago the Ankara separated into two bands, one band 
going south, the other going north. But still the young men visited 
from one camp to the other. In the north village the leading chief had 
a daughter who had g^own up to be a beautiful young woman. In the 

•Told by Uttle-Crow. 
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Other village the leading chief had a son who was handsome. The 
young man's name was Young-Eagle. The young girl's name was 
Yellow^Oalf. 

When the north village visited the south village the north people 
told the south people about the chief's daughter, who was very pretty. 
When the south people visited the north village they told of the chief's 
son, who was very handsome, but who had never looked upon women 
with favor, for he had always kept himself in the lodge, not even hav- 
ing been on the war-path. When he came out of his lodge everybody 
looked at him. 

Young-Eagle made up his mind to visit the north village to see 
the beautiful daughter of the chief. He told his sisters to make him 
several pairs of moccasins ; for he intended to go to the north village. 
Now, Yellow-Calf, in the north village, also made moccasins for her- 
self, for she had made up her mind that she would visit the south 
village and see the young man who was so handsome. 

One day Young-Eagle started for the north village. On the same 
day Yellow-Calf started for the south village. Now, between the two 
villages there was a high hrll, and as Young-Eagle was climbing the hill 
on the south side Yellow-Calf was climbing the hill on the north side. 
They both saw each other as they reached the top of the hill and were 
greatly surprised to see each other. 

Young-Eagle asked Yellow-Calf where she was going, but she 
answered by asking where he was going. Finally the girl told him that 
she was going to the south village to see the man who was so hand- 
some. Young-Eagle said, "I am that young man, and I am going to 
see the young girl who is so beautiful, down here at the south village." 
They now knew that they were speaking of each other. 

They sat down and talked, and here they found out each other's 
mind. Young-Eagle wanted to know how many days it had taken Yel- 
low-Calf to come there. She told how many days it had taken, and 
Young-Eagle told Yellow-Calf how many days it had taken him. They 
knew by this that the hill was just half-way between the two villages. 
This hill is known at the present time as "Lovers' Hill," because these 
two people met here. They agreed to place a pile of rocks upon the 
hill, and each was to place on the pile a number of stones equal to the 
number of days it had taken to come to the place. First, Young-Eagle 
placed a stone, then Yellow-Calf placed one, then Young-Eagle placed 
another, and so on, until they had a pile of stones. Yellow-Calf to^ld 
Young-Eagle that she wanted to go with him to his home. But Young- 
Eagle said, "No, I would rather go with you to your home." Yellow- 
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Calf finally consented ; so they went on. Yellow-Calf was satisfied and 
happy, for this young man was handsome and had a quiver filled with 
arrows, and a bow. 

In the evening they came to a lake, and Young-Eagle told Yellow- 
Calf that they must take a swim and wash themselves ; that it was not 
right that they should go to the village without being washed. So 
Yellow-Calf went into the lake first and washed. When she came out, 
Young-Eagle, with his leggings and all his things on, waded into the 
water for some distance. He told Yellow-Calf to watch for him. He 
dived, and stayed a long time under the water. Towards evening, at 
dusk, Young-Eagle came out of the water, having all his clothes on. 
He came upon the bank, and Yellow-Calf saw that he was not the same 
young man who had left her a little while before. This young man 
now was not so tall, nor was he handsome. His hair was unkempt, 
his nose was all covered with sores, and he seemed to have vermin. 
The robe he had on was a little piece of buffalo robe. His leggings 
were made of deer skin, but were very dry. His belly looked so large 
and plump that people would take him for a "burnt-belly" boy or a 
"burnt-fingered" boy. Yellow-Calf became scared, but she thought 
Young-Eagle was only making fun, so she took him home that night. 

Young-Eagle lay down by the side of Yellow-Calf, and the next 
morning, when the parents arose to prepare the meal, they went to the 
girl and found a young man lying by her. The old people, knowing 
that Yellow-Calf had been away for some time, thought, of course, that 
she had got married, and had brought her husband home. They waked 
the young man. He did not attempt to wash, but jumped at the pot 
with the food in it, and he licked the mush off from the spoon. The old 
folks looked at him, and were sorry that Yellow-Calf had brought him. 
Vcllow-Calf, too, was ashamed of him. She prayed hard in her heart 
that the young man might turn into the young man that she had first 
been with. But the young man remained the same and the people made 
fun of him. They called him the "Big-Belly-Boy." The boy acted 
childishly all the time. When there was a battle going on the boy never 
went out, but stayed around the lodge. 

One time the boy heard that a war-party was going out. He told 
the girl to tell her youngest brother that when the party should be out 
three days he should get some long intestines from the buffalo that 
the warriors would kill, and also some bones; these he should put in 
the fire ; and that in the night he would hear the whistling of a young 
eagle, and he must know that it was his brother-in-law coming. The 
girl told her youngest brother all that Young-Eagle had said, and the 
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boy said that he would do so, only he was afraid that what she had 
told him would not come true ; he did not believe that his brother-in- 
law would come. But the girl said, "Brother, watch out, and when he 
comes, do as he tells you, for he is wonderful." But the brother felt 
like making ftm of his brother-in-law, Young-Eagle. It was announced 
through the camp that the Big-Belly-Boy was going on the war-path 
with the rest. They aH laughed at him and made fun of him because 
he was going on the war-path for the first time. 

The warriors started out, and after they had been gone three days 
Young-Eagle took his wife out to the lake where he had dived once 
before, and there he told her to take a swim. The girl went in and 
washed. After she came up, Young-Eagle went in, just the same as he 
had done before, with leggings, moccasins, etc., and he waded into the 
lake, then he dived, and stayed a long time. At dusk, Yellow-Calf 
heard a noise in the water, and Young-Eagle came out, the same man 
that she had first met. Young-Eagle told her not to touch him, but to 
go home; that he would come home soon; and that she should watch 
for him. He sat down and covered himself with his robe. All at once 
the robe rattled, and there flew up a young Eagle. It flew towards 
the southwest, where the warriors had gone, and in the night, tiie 
brother-in-kiw heard the cry of an Eagle. He rose, and said, "That is 
my brother-in-law; he has come." The other warriors who heard it 
made fun of him, and said, "Do you think that that Big-Belly-Boy 
brother would come this far?" But the boy did not say anything. He 
went out, and sure enough, there was his brother-in-law. 

The boy g^ve Young-Eagle the intestine to eat, and also some 
bones to gnaw. Young-Eagle told his brother-in-law that the enemy 
were within a short distance, and that he was going out to bring all the 
ponies that they had in the village ; and that he was to turn all the ponies 
over to him; and that his brother-in-law should divide the ponies 
among the warriors. 

The leader of the war-party had sent out different scouts, but 
they had seen no enemy's village, nor any ponies. But every once in 
a while Young-Eagle would appear, and this brother-in-law of his 
would go to meet him. The warriors still doubted that they were 
brothers-in-law. 

The next day, when they saw a drove oi ponies coming towards 
them and Young-Eagle driving them afoot, they knew him. Young- 
Eagle's brother-in-law went out to meet him. Young-Eagle gave him 
aM the ponies and told him to divide them among the people. Young- 
Eagle went back into the enemy's camp. He killed one man, took his 
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scalp, and gave it to his brother-4n-law, who in turn gave it to the 
leader of the war-party. 

Young-Eagle went back to the village, and about this time the 
enemy were coming after him. Young-Eagle killed several more, tak- 
ing their scalps. He gave the scalps to his brother-in-law, who in turn 
gave them to the leader. They knew that the young man was brave. 
After the battle he went home as Young-Eagle. The others drove 
ponies. 

Young-Eagle went into his lodge where his wife was. He did not 
tell her what had happened. Two days afterward, the war-party came, 
singing scalp songs and telling all that Young-Eagle had done. Yellow- 
Calf's father sat upon the lodge, listening, and thought that they were 
making fun of his son-in-law. 

The warriors entered the lodge of the priests, and there they told 
the story, from the time they had left and from the time Young-Eagle 
overtook them, and the capturing of the ponies and the killing of the 
enemy. This was all true. Scalps were brought to Young-Eagle's 
lodge, and the old man put them up>on a long pole, and stuck the pole 
in the ground outside of the entrance of his lodge. The ponies that 
were left over after dividing them up between the warriors were given 
to Yellow-Calf's father, who took only so many. Then Young-Eagle 
went out and gave the remainder of the ponies to the poor people. 

Some people went to the other village, and reported all that 
Young-Eagle had done, and the father of Young-Eagle was ashamed, 
for he thought they were making fun of him, for when Young-Eagle 
had been at home he would never go out on the war-path. He did not 
believe the story ; he believed the boy to be dead, for he had been away 
for some time. So all the sisters of Young-Eagle had cut their hair 
and mourned, as had also his father and mother. 

Every time a war-party came to attack the village Young-Eagle 
was there to save the village. Once in a while, when a war-party went 
out, Young-Eagle followed. He did the same as he had done before. 
Chi one of these occasions he made up his mind that he would go and 
get his own likeness; for, although he had changed once, when first 
he had gone on the war-path, he still retained his big belly. One 
evening he went with his wife to the lake. He went into the lake. 
Wftien he came out he had on his fine leggings, a fine robe and a moun- 
tain-lion quiver, and he was fine-looking, with long hair. The girl 
was proud of him now. They went home. 

In a few days, Young-Eagle told Yellow-Calf to take all the 
scalps that he had taken, and saddle the ponies ; for they were going 
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to visit his father's village. His father's name was "Black-Sun/* 
They went south to Black-Sun's village. One evening they came to the 
village. Young-Eagle left his wife outside of the village, and went 
to his father's lodge. He told his father that he had come back. His 
father got up and made a fire. He told his woman to get up, for their 
son had come back. The four sisters got up from their beds and hugged 
their brother, for they had been mourning for him as dead. Young- 
Eagle told his sisters to go out and to bring their sister-in-layv. They 
went out, and they found Yellow-Calf sitting outside of the lodge, 
holding three ponies. The girls embraced their sister-in-law and led 
her into the camp, took in the things that belonged to Young-Ea^le 
and his wife, but led the ponies away. The stick with the scalps was 
fastened upon a long pole and stood up in front of the lodge. 

Early on the next morning, Black-Sun got up and went through 
the village singing scalp songs, thus letting the people know that his 
son had returned with many scalps. The people heard it. They went 
out, and they saw the pole that had the scalps upon it. The people 
rushed into the lodge, and that very same day the braves and warriors 
decided that this Young-Eagle should lead the people to the girl's 
village. 

So the people of the other village went north, and the north and 
south tribes of the Arikara came together and became one tribe again. 



48. THE GIRL WHO BECAME A WHIRLWIND.* 

Many, many years ago the Arikara left their village and went west 
on a buffalo hunt. They left behind a family, the woman of which 
was leading a pony that dragged a travois with two children on it — a 
girl seven years old and a boy of five. As these people were crossing 
a little stream of water the pony jumped across the stream, and the 
children fell off. The woman, supposing the children still to be on the 
travois, never looked behind, and did not miss the children until she 
came into camp. 

The men were then sent back to try to find the children, but they 
could not be found; for when they fell off, instead of following their 
parents they had gone back in the direction of their village, but instead 
of going into the village they had gone into the timber west of the 
village. There they wandered through the timber, and at last they 
came to a cave, where they stopped. The girl left the boy there while 
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she went about trying to find something for him to eat. While the 
girl was gone, a Whirlwind came and took her far away. It was not 
long before the girl returned ; but often after that she would go away 
for days. When she returned she was always very happy. Now, the 
boy told his sister that he wanted a bow and arrows ; that he was all 
the time going around through the timber seeing rabbits and smaller 
game. The girl disappeared, and when she came back she had a bow 
and four blunt arrows. For many days the girl would disappear and 
then would return. One day the boy said : "My sister, I wander through 
the woods, and I am getting older ; I think I ought to have a larger 
bow and many arrows.'' So the girl said, **A11 right." She went away, 
and when she came back she brought the bow and quiver filled with 
arrows for the boy. The boy was thankful for this. The girl dis- 
appeared very often. Every time she came home the boy would hear 
the storm coming, then, all at once, the girl would appear. 

One day when the boy was out hunting, an Owl came to him, and 
said : "We have taken pity upon you. We have an animals' lodge close 
by. We have taken pity upon you because your sister is now a won- 
derful being — a Whirlwind. She goes from one place to another, kill- 
ing people. She has planned to kill you. that she may be the Whirlwind 
always. She thinks that you are in her way, for she has to look after 
you. Now, the girl travels far over the land. She visits places where 
people have food, and there she finds bows and arrows, knives, axes, 
and hoes, and she brings them here to your place. Testes autem mori- 
bus excidit, domumque adfert; eos frictos, dum.dormis, dentibus fran- 
git et mandit. To-night when she comes home, stay awake, for she 
intends to kill you soon. You will find out what she eats.*' That 
night, when the boy lay down, he watched and waited for his sister. 
She came at last. She looked down and saw that her brother was 
sleeping, then she took some of her special meat and placed it upon hot 
coals, took it off and began to eat. When she got through eating, the 
boy arose and said, ** Sister, I am glad you are back." She said, "Well, 
I am going away, far away from here to-morrow, and I want you to 
stay here until I come back." The next day the girl was gone. The 
Owl came to the boy, and said: "Make haste! Come!" So the boy 
followed the Owl, and as they traveled along the Owl said: "Do you 
see that cloud coming? That is the Whirlwind coming to destroy you. 
Make haste and come with me!" They ran, and as the Whirlwind 
was near, the boy was taken into the den of the Owls. 

The Owls told the boy that when the Whirlwind should come it 
would make threats, but that they had taken pity upon him and would 
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keep him there; but that there was something that this girl wanted, 
and they were going to tell him what it was. They said : "Your sister 
wants a woman. You tell her that the first woman you marry you 
will give her." So the Whirlwind oame to the side of the hill where 
the OwFs den was. The wind blew and the girl spoke, and said : "You 
big Owl, turn that boy loose ! He is mine ! I must kill him !" But 
the Owls would not turn the boy loose. They said, "He is here under 
our protection." The girl kept on demanding the boy. At last, the boy 
said, "My sister, if you will let me go, the first woman I marry I shall 
give to you." The girl said : "That is what I want ; I shall let you go." 
So the boy was turned loose, and traveled towards his people. 

When the boy came to his people, he saw that they were very poor. 
He entered his father's lodge and told his father that he had come 
back. His father arose and built a big fire. He saw the boy sitting 
there and recognized him. The father asked about the sister. The 
boy said that his sister was well, but that she was far away. Then the 
boy told his father to tell the chief to oome to their lodge. The boy 
told the chief that he had come to tell them that the buffalo were not 
very far away and that the people must go and kill these buffalo. The 
people sent hunters out and they found the buffalo as the boy had said 
they would. In a few days the enemy attacked this village, and they 
saw that the boy was a wonderful boy, for he made a way for his people 
to kill the enemy. The people cried through the village, and said that 
they should give him a nice young woman to marry. The chiefs 
daughter was the one to be given to him. 

That night the boy went out and called for his sister. The sister 
came that night into the tipi and sat down by her brother, and said, 
"I have been far away." The boy said: "My sister, I am now to 
marry. Here is the girl that I promised you." The boy's sister said, 
"That is what I want." She went to the girl, and the sister and the 
boy's wife were together. The boy went out. The next day the 
brother came into the lodge, and his sister said : "My brother, I give 
you this club and this medicine, and I give you the power that I pos- 
sess — ^that of the Whirlwind. You will have power to kill the enemy. 
They will try to shoot you, but they can do you no harm. For many 
days I shall now go towards the southwest, where I shall always dtay. 
When the wind comes you must know that I am the Whirlwind. I 
will listen to the prayers of our people. When I am coming do not 
let my people be afraid of me, for I shall always hear their prayers 
and shall always heed them. I shall not destroy them, but will always 
comfort them." The young man became a famous warrior, and finally 
became a chief. 
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49. THE COTOTE AND THE MICE SUN DANCE.* 

While the Coyote was wandering in the evening he heard dancing, 
but he could not see the dance anywhere. He went on walking around 
and hunting for the dance. He was about to give up, when he found 
that the noise of the dancing came from an elk skull in the bushes. 

The Mice ran away as soon as the Coyote came up, but the Coyote 
begged to see them dance. He addressed them thus, "Uncles, I want 
to see you dance." The Mice said: "We are afraid of you, for you 
may eat us. We would like to see you, but you are very tricky, and you 
might eat us." The Coyote begged so hard, saying he had not seen his 
uncles for many months, and he wanted to see them; so the Mice 
agreed to let him into the dance. They let the Coyote peep into the 
back part of the skull, so that he could see the dance. As soon as the 
Coyote had run his head through the skull the Mice ran away, and the 
Coyote was held fast with his head in the skull. The Coyote begged 
the Mice to take the skull off, but the Mice would not listen to him. 
They toJd him to go away. So the Coyote went on his way, with the 
skull on has head. 

The Coyote could not see very well, on account of the skull being 
over his eyes. He heard some noises at a distance. He went straight 
to a camp. He came to the edge of some water. The people saw 
the animal coming on the other side of the water, and some of them 
hallooed, "A wonderful animal coming on the other side of the water !" 
When the Coyote saw that the people were scared he commenced to 
make funny noises. Some of the people said, "Make way, so that we 
may be spared and live." The Coyote said, "Give me the chief's daugh- 
ter and you shall all live." The people gave him the chief's daughter. 
The Coyote swam across the water and the people made a tipi for him. 
The girl took the Coyote by the horns and led him to the tipi. The 
Coyote stayed with the girl all night. In the morning the Coyote and 
the girl were sent for to come and eat. The Coyote was still close to 
the girl, and some boy saw that it was a Coyote. The boy yelled, "This 
being that is in the tipi with the girl is nothing but a Coyote !" The 
people rushed .there and the Coyote was forced out <beyond the tipi. 
As he could not see very well he ran into people and dogs. The people 
struck rtie skull until they broke it to pieces. They caught the Coyote 
and brought him home. They tied his legs with strings, drove some 
pegs into the ground, and tied him fast to the pegs. As the people went 
out they would go to the Coyote and urinate and defecate on him. 

•Told by Joe Reed. 
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One old woman went out to defecate on the Coyote, and as she lifted 
her dress she wanted to know how she was to do it. The Coyote told 
the woman that the first thing to be done was to pull the pegs, then pull 
up her dress, then defecate on him. The Coyote took a long stick, and 
as the woman lifted her dress and tried to defecate on him he ran 
the stick into her rectum, then stuck the stick in the ground. He then 
ran away and defecated as he went. For this reason the Coyote defe- 
cates easily and is always running from the people. 



50. THE COYOTE BECOHES A BUFFALO.'!' 

The Coyote was going along when he saw an old bull fitting down 
on the side of a hill. The Coyote went up to him, and said, "Well, my 
grandfather, are you sitting here sunning yourself?" The bull said, 
**Yes." The Coyote said that he was hungry; that he would like the 
Buffalo to give him something to eat. The Buffalo said, "Why are you 
not like myself, a big Buffalo, eating grass." The Coyote said, "Well, 
grandfather, I wish that you would make a Buffalo out of me." So 
the Buffalo said: "All right. You will then have to break up your 
bow and arrows, for you will need them no more." So the Buffalo 
placed the Coyote, and said, "Now you must keep a strong heart ; do 
not get scared." The Buffalo rushed at the Coyote, and just as he was 
about to hook the Coyote, the Coyote jtunped side wise. Then the Buf- 
falo said: "Why did you get scared? Now stay right at this place, 
and I will come and make a Buffalo out of you." But every time the 
Buffalo ran toward him the Coyote would jump away. The last time 
the Coyote stayed, and as the Buffalo went up against him there were 
two Buffalo bulls. They locked horns, then the Buffalo told the 
Coyote-Buffalo to eat grass. The Coyote-Buffalo obeyed and ate until 
he was filled. Then the Buffalo said, "We must go to the Buffalo herd, 
for there is one bull there who has control of all the female Buffalo, 
and we will fight him, and when we have killed him we can have ail 
the female Buffalo." So they went to the Buffalo herd. The Buffalo 
bull was going around among the Buffalo. They were waiting to 
fight him when it should come time. They fought, and they killed the 
BuflFalo bull. 

Now each bull took many cows to look after. When they all came 
together they lay down in a hollow for the night. The next night 
the Buffalo all jumped and traveled toward the western country. 

•Told by Antelope. 
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When the Coyote-Buffalo got up he saw that he had been left behind, 
all alone. He arose, but did not follow the other people. The Coyote- 
Buffalo came across a Coyote, and said : "Why are you not as I am ? 
I was a Coyote once, but now I am a Buffalo." The Coyote-Buffalo 
toJd the Coyote to throw his bow and arrows away, for he was going 
to make him into a Buffalo. He set the Coyote in a certain place and 
made a rush at him. The Coyote jumped sidewise. Three times did 
the Coyote-Buffalo try to run into the Coyote, but every time the 
Coyote jumped sidewise. The last time, the Coyote-Buffalo said, "Now 
you must close your eyes and let nie run over you." The Coyote 
obeyed and the Coyote-Buffalo ran into him, and there were two 
Coyotes instead of the Coyote-Buffalo and the Coyote. So the Coyote- 
Buffalo turned back into a Coyote. 

5L THE COYOTE AND THE ARTICHOKE.* 

The Coyote was going along through thick timber. He saw an 
Artichoke plant, which he dug up. He asked it its name. The Arti- 
choke said, "Cososit," meaning artichoke. The Coyote wanted to know 
if he had any other name. The Artichoke said, "Take-a-Bite." When 
it said that, the Coyote took a bite. The Artichoke repeated this name 
four times, and every time it repeated it the Coyote took a bite of the 
Artichoke. Finally, the Coyote had eaten the Artichoke. 

The Coyote went on, and again and again he expelled flatus, mov- 
ing his feet each time. Every time he expelled flatus he seemed to grow 
worse. Once it threw him up in the air. Now, before expelling flatus, 
he got hold of a tree, and he said, "Now let me expel flatus." The 
flatus threw him up in the air, tree and all. Again he went on, and 
he came to a stone, and when he knew he was to expel flatus, he said, 
"Now let me expel flatus." This he did, and the stone went up with 
the Coyote. The stone fell on the Coyote and killed him. This is the 
reason we find coyotes lying beside stones. 

52. THE COYOTE Rn>ES THE BEAR.f 

The Coyote was going along through the timber, and he met a 
Bear. The Coyote made all kinds of threats against the Bear, and 
finally got on his back and rode him. All at once the Coyote jumped 
off and said, "You can go your way, and I will go mine !" The Coyote 

•Told by Cut- Arm. 
fTold by Antelope. 
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went up on the top of a hiU, to see if the Bear was still going, but he 
did not see him. Then the Coyote yelled, and said, "You Bear, you 
claim to be a fierce animal, and here I have ridden upon your back !" 
The Bear, hearing this, became mad. He turned around, and said : "I 
will kill that being, whoever he is. No matter where he goes, I will 
follow Wm." So the Bear ran up the hill, and when the Coyote saw 
the Bear coming he ran. The Bear caught up with the Coyote on the 
next hiU, and killed the Coyote and tore him up. 



53. THE COTOTE RIDES THE BUFFALO.'^ 

There was a village, and in the village lived one yx)ung girl who 
was very pretty. All the young men courted her, but she did not care 
to marry. A Buffalo came who wanted to marry her. Once in a while 
he would turn into a young man, nicely dressed and smelling very fine. 
The girl became very much attached to the Buffalo. 

The Coyote came to visit the girl, and he taHced to her. The girl 
said she did not care to talk to anybody now, because she had a young 
man, and that young man was the Buffalo. The Coyote said : "Why, 
that Buffalo is my horse. I ride him." The girl said, "If you will 
ride that Buffalo here I will marry you." The Coyote went home, took 
a club and hit himself very hard on the knee, so as to make it sore. 
The Buffalo came to the girl to talk with her. The girl told the Buffalo 
what the Coyote had said. The Buffalo was mad, and said, "I am going 
to bring the Coyote here and kill him." The Buffalo pawed the ground 
and threw up the dirt. The Coyote saw the Buffalo coming. The 
Buffalo called to the Coyote to come out. He said : "I want you to go 
with me to the girl's tipi ; I am to kill you." The Coyote said, "I am a 
cripple, I can not go." "It is not true," said the Buffalo. "Come out, 
iHicle, can't you? Come on." Said the Coyote, "If you want me to go, 
and can carry me to the girl's tipi, I will go." The Buffalo agreed to 
carry the Coyote. The Buffalo got down on his knees and the Coyote 
got on top of him and sat upon him. The Coyote had a cane that he 
was to hit the Buffalo with. 

The Coyote jumped up and ran back to the village and married 
the girl. The Buffalo was so ashamed that he never came back to 
the village. For this reason, the descendants of the Coyote are bad and 
tricky. By foul means, they marry. 

•Told by Cut-Arm. 
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54. THE COTOTE AND THE BUFFALO RUN A RACE.* 

Once when a Coyote was sauntering along he looked up and saw a 
Buffalo a long distance off. The Coyote ran, and nearly caught up with 
the Buffalo. The Coyote saw the Buffalo drop chips. He went and 
ate some of them. The Buffalo looked around and saw the Coyote eat- 
ing the chips. The Buffalo turned back and asked the Coyote what he 
was <k)ing. The Coyote said: "O, you shaggy-«looking thing; why 
do you not go on your way and not bother a poor fellow like me ? I 
am eating some pemmican that some fellow must have dropped." 
After a while, the Coyote said, **Say, grandfather, can you run?" 
"Yes," said the Buffalo, "I can run fast." "But," said the Coyote, "I 
do not see how you can run with such big feet. Then there is danger 
of your breaking your legs. Ah, grandfather," said the Coyote, "I 
think I can beat you. I am a man who has fought in battles, and have 
killed many people on account of my swiftness. If you are willing 
to run with me, do not stand there and laugh at me. I can beat you." 
So the Buffalo said, "If you want to run a race, I will run with you, 
and I will show you that my legs can carry me a long way and beat 
you." "All right," said the Coyote, "I will go and measure the ground, 
and we will run." So the Coyote went away and selected a place. The 
place selected was a tableland, and there was a steep bank at the other 
end. The Coyote set landmarks near the steep bank and winked to 
himself, and said, "Now I will have a whole buffalo to eat," for at the 
bottom of 'this steep place there was a rock. The Coyote went where 
the Buffalo stood, and said: "Now we wiH run. As soon as we 
get to the two landmarks I have made we will run fast. At this place 
we will close our eyes. When we have gone a short distance we will 
open our eyes and see who is in the lead." The Buffalo agreed. They 
b^[Qin the race, and as they came to the landmarks, the Coyote said, 
"Now rtm your best and close your eyes." The Coyote, being on the 
right side of the Buffalo, closed his left eye. The Buffalo ran with his 
eyes closed and jumped over the steep bank. The Coyote stopped, 
looked, and saw the Buffalo lying dead at the bottom of the steep bank. 

The Coyote went down and skinned the Buffalo and cut him up. 
He then took the meat to a place where there was a creek, and there he 
put up a small lodge for himself. He made a fire and roasted some 
meat. Then he went out to see if he could see any one. He saw a 
Fox coming along. He waited for the Fox. When the Fox came up, 

^oM by New-Man. 
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the Coyote said, "My friend, I want you to come to my lodge and pack 
water for me." The Fox said, "I will go with you and pack water for 
you." So they went together and entered the lodge. The Coyote fixed 
the buffalo pouch for a bucket, and said, "Fox, you go after water with 
this pouch." The Fox obeyed. Before he got to the creek he had 
eaten up the pouch. Four times the Coyote gave the Fox a pouch to 
bring water, and every time the Fox would say, "Coyote, as I dipped 
water, something came and took away my pouch." The Coyote was 
mad, and he took some coals and threw them into the Fox's face, so 
that the Fox cried and ran off. The Fox told his story to every 
animal he met. All the living animals got together, and when the 
Coyot^e was fast asleep they went in and ate all he had in his lodge. 
When he woke up he found all his meat gone, and he went away crying. 
When you have plenty, do not trust your friends, or they will get 
all you have. 

55. THE COYOTE AND THE DANCING CORN.* 

Two Coyotes were going along, and as they became hungry one 
of them said : "Let us go where the people have left their village. We 
will find some pounded com." As they came to the village they sep- 
arated, one going through many lodges, while the other went another 
way. The leader came to a lodge, and there he saw pounded com, in 
liunps, mnning into the mortar. The Coyote ran into the lodge and 
begged the lumps of pounded corn to come out, saying that he was 
an old man who sang for people in their sacred ceremonies. The 
Coyote walked around the fireplace and began to sing. The lumps 
of pounded com came out and danced. The lumps began to dance 
with the Coyote. "Close your eyes," said the Coyote. The lumps had 
danced so hard that they had raised a dust, and the Coyote thought 
it was time to act. So he ran to the mortar, stuck his head into the 
bowl, and became fast. After a time the brother of the Coyote came, and 
said, " Wa, what are you doing ?" The captive Coyote said : "I am fast, 
but I have lots to eat in this bowl. Take an axe and cut the bowl open." 
The other Coyote took the axe and chopped the mortar open, cutting 
the other Coyote on the head so that he died. There was nothing in 
the mortar. The Coyote went away crying, for he had killed his brother. 

•Told by Littlc-Ctow. 
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56. THE COYOTE AND THE TURTLE RUN A RACE.^ 

One time a Coyote met a Turtle. The Coyote began to boast of 
his swiftness, and the Turtle said, "Why, I can beat you running!*' 
So the Coyote said, "We will run a race to-morrow.'* That night 
they parted, and went to their homes, so that they could get ready for 
the race the next morning. After the Turtle reached home he began 
to worry, and he could not get to sleep, for he knew that the Coyote 
could run fast. But the Turtle said to himself: "I will take him up 
there and go to the other Turtles, and ask them to assist me." So the 
Turtle went to the other Turtles, and said : "I am about to run a race 
with the Coyote. I want you to help me." He told them the place 
where they were to run, and the distance they were to run. So several 
Turtles volunteered to go and help the Turtle to beat the Coyote. 

All the Turtles went to the place. They placed one Turtle at the 
end of the course ; then they placed another one at a certain distance 
back of him ; then another back of this one, and so on, and finally the 
Turtle himself took his stand. Each Turtle carried a long p>ole, and 
hid in the ground. 

The next morning the Turtle met the Coyote. The Coyote began 
to run around and was happy, for he thought that he was going to beat 
the Turtle. The Turtle and the Coyote got ready to start. The Turtle 
gave the command to start. The Coyote ran and the Turtle crawled 
into his hole. When he got over a little ridge the Coyote saw the 
Turtle going ahead of him. Coyote ran and caught up with iht Turtle. 
The Turtle threw his pole away and crawled into the ground. When 
the Coyote got to another knoll, there was the Turtle ahead of him 
again. The Coyote caught up with him. The Turtle crawled into the 
ground. The Coyote ran, and when he got up to another hill, there 
was the Turtle going ahead. The Coyote caught up with and passed 
him. At the end, the Turtle was at the goal, and the Coyote got up, 
and said, "You have beaten me." This fine stretch of running killed 
the Coyote. 

ST. THE COYOTE AND THE STONE RUN A RACE.t 

The Coyote went up on a high hill, and there he saw a stone. The 
Coyote asked of the stone its name. The Stone said, "Run-Fast." 
"A good name," said the Coyote, "but I can beat you running." The 
stone said, "You will spoil my rest, but if you want to race I will run 

•Told bj Standins-Bull. 
fTold by Cut-Arm. 
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with you." The Coyote said, "All right, I want to race with you." 
So the Stone told the Coyote to carry him to the top of the hill. The 
Coyote placed the Stone upon the hill and started him rolling down 
the hill. For a time the Coyote ran along side of him, then passed him. 
The Stone ran down the hill and caught up with the Coyote, and rolled 
upon his back. The Coyote then tried to shake off the Stone, telling 
him that he had beaten him and begging him to get off his back. But 
tfic Stone stayed upon the Coyote's bade. As the Coyote walked along 
the Stone grew heavier. It was now towards evening, and as the Coyote 
walked along he saw the Bull-Bats fly overhead. He told them to fly 
lower ; that he had something to tell them. The Bull-Bats flew down. 
The Coyote told them that the Stone had been calling them names. He 
said : "When I told the Stone that I would tell you he jumped up on my 
back so that I could not tell you." The Bull-Bats said, "We will take 
the Stone off." So the Bull-Bats flew up high in the air, then came 
down with a swoop, making a peculiar noise upon the stone and crack- 
ing the Stone. The Bull-Bats kept on flying towards the Stone, until 
the Stone split in two. 

After the Stone had fallen from the Coyote, the Coyote ran along 
making fun of the Bull-Bats, calling them names. He said, "You 
spoiled my hair by scattering some of these stones upon my back." 
The Bull-Bats told the Coyote to go his way and they would go theirs. 
They separated. 

58. THE COYOTE AND THE ROLLING STONE."^ 

The Coyote was once going along, and he became hungry. He 
heard a noise in the distance which sounded like dancing. He went 
to the place from where the noise came and there were some men danc- 
ing around the fire. When he came close to the place he saw that these 
men were Jack-Rabbits and that they had taken out intestines from the 
fire. One took them out, and they began to eat them. The Coyote 
asked them where they got the intestines. The Rabbit men told the 
Coyote that they would not tell him. The Coyote was very hungry, 
and he wanted very much to find out. He made all kinds of promises 
Ut the Rabbits, if they would only tell him, and if they demanded pay 
ht promised that he would pay them. The leader of the Rabbit men 
hnid, "If you will pay us a good price we will teach you how the big 
jiiti'&iines are made." The Coyote was willing to pay them. He stood 
up, and said : "Grandchildren, I have been very far away, on the war- 

9'f*M l/y Two-HAwkt. 
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path. You can see that I am a warrior by this headdress that I have 
on ; but, to know the secret of making these intestines I am willing to 
part with this eagle war-bonnet/' The Rabbits told the Co\x»te to go and 
get some red willows. The Coyote went and brought a few red willows, 
and these the Rabbits threw into the fire. Then they began to sing 
a song, and all the Rabbits stood up and danced around the fire. As 
the willows burned they turned slowly into large buffalo intestines. 
When these were roasted on the coals the Rabbits told the Coyote to 
take the intestines off from the coals and eat them. The Coyote took 
the long intestines, and they were so good that he asked the Rabbits 
to do the same thing again, for he was still hungry. The Rabbits told 
the Coyote to get a good armful of willows. When they were brought 
and placed upon the fire all the Rabbits stood up, and the Coyote was 
among them. They danced around, and as the willows burned they 
turned into large intestines. As each intestine was roasted the Coyote 
went and pulled it off the fire. The Rabbits had been eating these 
things, so they did not care for any. The Coyote ate them all, and 
was filled. 

The Coyote then began to look around to see how he might get 
back his war-bonnet ; for he thought he now knew the secret of making 
these long intestines on the coals. He said to the Rabbits: "Let me 
take this war-bonnet, and let me show you how it must set upon the 
head ; let me show you how I wear it.'* The leader of the Rabbits said : 
"We are afraid of you ; you are tricky, and you might get away with 
it." The Coyote said: "I will not get away with it. All that 
I want is to show you the way it must be worn." "Well," said the 
leader, "you may have it, and show us how you wear the bonnet." 
As the Coyote put the war-bonnet upon his head he made a long jump 
sidewise, and got away from the Rabbits. The Rabbits got after the 
Coyote, but he was too swift for them. The Rabbits said: "You can 
go ; you will not be able to do the trick four times." The Coyote turned 
around and laughed at the Rabbits. 

The Coyote ran far away, and as he was becoming hungry he made 
a fire, gathered some red willows, threw them into the fire, and danced 
around the fire all alone. He succeeded in making the buffalo intestines. 
He did it again, but the third time it began to fail. The fourth time 
the red willows burned up into ashes. They did not turn into intestines 
for him. The Coyote began to cry, for he knew that now he must 
go hungry. He went along, and after a while he began to have the 
stomach ache. Deinde ventrem facere volebat, et, loco idoneo reperto, 
insedit. Dum defaecabat leporem circumcursantem vidit, undeque esset 
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•miratus est. Quo magis defaecavit, eo plures lq)ores vidit Turn se 
lepores emittere repperit. Patilum cunotatus, dixit: "Cogitem quo 
modo hos lepores prehendere possim." Nam lepores occidere volebat. 
Itaque pulchrum pallium quod armis trahebat sibi humi sedenti cir- 
cumposuit. Hoc saxis gravibus onerato, itenum defaecare incipit. 
Usque ad vespertwn defaecabat; tandemque exortus locum pallio 
operuit, eique saxum imposuit. Deinde ingentem stipitem nactus, le- 
pores quos sub pallio esse pulabat occidit. Pallio autem remoto, nihil 
nisi excrementum repperit. Quod cum vidisset, se dixit stultissi- 
mum esse. 

The Coyote did not know what to do with the robe. He got hold of 
the robe and dragged it along until he came to a big Stone. He said 
to the Stone : "I am going to make you a present of this robe." The 
Stone was pleased -with the robe. The Coyote went away. When the 
Coyote was a little way off he saw a big hail-storm coming. He had 
nothing to cover himself with. He turned and went back to the place 
where the robe was. When he got to the robe it was clean, and it 
smelled good. The Coyote said to the Stone : "O, you have made the 
robe nice and clean. I came after it." The Stone never said a word, and 
the Coyote stepped over and took his robe again. He went on. The 
storm never came near the Coyote. Soon he heard something coming 
behind him. He did not pay any attention to what he heard. By and 
by he looked back and saw the great, big Stone coming toward him. 
The Stone spoke to him, and said, "You, Coyote, stop !" This scared 
the Coyote very badly, for he knew that he would be killed for taking 
the robe back. The Stone chased the Coyote all the evening, and the 
Coyote became very tired and was about to give out, when he saw 
two Bull-Bats flying around in the air. He called to them, and said, 
"My brothers, this big Stone is after me and wants to kill me." The 
Bull-Bats asked the Coyote why the Stone was chasing him. The Stone 
then spoke up and told the Bull-Bats not to believe anything that the 
Coyote might tell them. The Coyote begged the Bull-Bats, and said 
that the Stone had said something bad about the Bull-Bats; that the 
Stone was afraid that he would tell the BuH-Bats about it ; and that 
was why the Stone was mad and ran after him and was trying to kill 
him ; that he wanted them to help him by destroying the Stone. He said : 
"If you will stop the Stone I will change the color on your wings and 
tail." The Bull-Bats said : "We will destroy the Stone, but you must 
first tell us what the Stone said about us, and what names he called us." 
The Coyote said: "The Stone said that you were the ugliest-looking 
birds that he ever saw, because you have short beaks and big mouths, 
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short legs, and are very dirty." The Bull-Bats and the Coyote were 
talking on the top of a hill, and the Stone was trying to climb the hill, 
but could not get to the t(^. 

After the Bull-Bats had accepted the Coyote's word, one fkw up, 
and when he came down, he expelled flatus upon the Stone and it burst 
m two. Another Bull-Bat split the Stone again, and soon they had it 
all broken up. (It is claimed by the people that there was no stone in 
the world except this big stone; and when the Bull-Bats broke the 
stone It scattered all over the world.) The Coyote was saved. He 
got some white clay and put it on flie top of the Bull-Bats' heads and 
bodies. The Coyote went on his way, happy. 



59. THE COTOTB AND THE ROLLING STONE.* 

One time when the Coyote was going along he met a Rabbit. 
The Coyote said to the Rabbit: "Let us gamble to-night. Let us 
gather dry limbs and make a big fire, that we may look at one another, 
and the one who goes to sleep first is to be covered by the other." l!%e 
Rabbit agreed to this. So the Coyote and die Rabbit gathered a lot 
of dried limbs and made a big fire. The Coyote sat on one side and 
the Rabbit on the other side of the fire, ao that they both lodced at 
one another. The Rabbit went to sleep, but he had his eyes wide open. 
Every time the Coyote looked at the Rabbit he saw that his eyes were 
wide open, but all this time the Rabbit was asleep. By morning the 
Coyote went to sleep. The Rabbit went over and covered him and 
then went his way. 

The Coyote woke up and was very mad. Profectus, ventrem facere 
volebat. Dum defaecavit, multos lepores parvos emisit, qui autem ex- 
templo evanuerunt. Idcirco viatus est. Itaque pallium suum de- 
posuit, ut, cum defaecavisset, eo lepores prehendere posset. Cum igitur 
in pallio defsecavisset, se lepores eo prehendisse arbitratus, pallium 
stipite iterum atque iterum feriebat. Cum autem pallium aperuisset, 
nihil nisi excrementum repperit. He dragged the robe along and 
gave it to a Stone that was lying near by. When the Coyote turned 
around to look at the robe that he had given to the Stone, he saw that 
it was clean and white. So he went and took the robe, and as he 
dragged it away from the Stone he found that it was as before. Again 
he gave the robe to the Stone, and said : "It is yours ; I did not mean 
to take it." The Coyote started off again, but he looked back and he 

*Told by Cut-Arm. 
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saw that the robe was all painted in colors and was very beautiful. 
He went and pulled on it to take it away, and again it was as at first. 
Four times the Coyote gave the robe back to the Stone, and four times 
he took it away from the Stone. 

At 'last the Stone moved, for it was angry, and the Stone ran after 
the Coyote. The Coyote ran down a hill, crying : "Father and mother 
Bull-Bats, this Stone that is running after me called you names! I 
told him that I would tell you Bull-Bats, and now he is trying to kill 
me!" The Bull-Bats told the Coyote to climb up a tree, where the 
young Bull-Bats were. The BuH-Bats expelled flatus on the Stone and 
brdce it all to pieces. The Bull-Bats, as soon as the Stone was broken 
to pieces, flew up high in the sky, and when they were gone the Coyote 
saw the young ones in their nest and ate them up ; then he came down 
from the tree. The Bull-Bats missed their young ones and they knew 
that it must have been the Coyote who had eaten them, for they heard 
the young ones crying in the Coyote's belly. They were mad, and they 
expelled flatus on the Coyote and killed him. 

Because the Coyote is up to all kinds of mischief he is often killed, 
and this is why we so often find a dead Coyote on the prairies. 



60. HOW THE SCALPED-MAN LOST HIS WIFE* 

One time the women went into the timber to gather some grapes. 
One of the girls went far. She saw some grapes away up in a tree, 
so she climbed the tree to get them. While she was up there, a Scalped- 
Man found her. The woman cried for help, but the other women had 
already gone home. The woman came down from the tree and went 
with the Scalped-Man to his den. But before getting to the den, they 
had to cross a creek. Before they crossed the creek, the girl said, "Now, 
if you will just go in and swim and wash your head, then I will be your 
wife and will not be afraid of you." The girl made the Scalped-^Man 
dive many times, and while he was diving she ran away and came to 
a grapevine, and crawled under it. 

When the Scalped-Man came out from the water the girl was 
missing. He followed her tracks to the grapevine, and he said, "You 
are to come out from there !" But the girl said nothing. After a while 
he went on. He kept going through the timber back and forth, until 
at last he gave up. The woman got out from the place, and ran home. 
She told her people about the Scalped-Man. 

*Told by Many-Pox. 
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61. THE GENEROUS SCALPED-MAN AND HIS BETRAYER.* 

There was a man from an Arikara village who went hunting, 
going west from the village. He saw some antelope in a valley. He 
crawled up to them, and just as he was about to shoot he saw one 
antelope hold its head up, so that the man knew that it must have seen 
something. A mysterious being jumped up by the antelope, and before 
the antelope had time to jump the being had struck it and killed it. 
This being, who was a Scalped-Man, walked around the antelope, then 
took it by the legs, swung it upon his back and carried it off towards 
the Bad Lands. The hunter followed. The Scalped-Man came to a 
steep bank. He entered the bank and disappeared. The man kept his 
eye on the place where the Scalped-Man had disappeared. He came 
to the bank, looked in, and saw that there was a door, made of willows 
sewed together with sinew. Mud had been put over it and there was a 
root sticking out for a handle. By catching hold of the root the door 
was opened. The man went in and closed the door. Then he went in 
further, where the cave was, and there he saw the Scalped-Man sitting 
down by the fireplace. The antelope was lying by the entrance and the 
Scalped-Man was sitting down waiting, for he knew that the man was 
coming. The man spoke to the Scalped-Man, and said : "Why do you 
hold your head down ? Speak ! I am here. I am not afraid of you." 
The man kept talking to the Scalped-Man until the Scalped-Man be- 
came friendly, then the man sat down. The Scalped-Man began to cut 
the meat. The man stayed with the Scalped-'Man four days and nights. 

The Scalped-Man told the man that he knew the country all around, 
and that he took long journeys into the enemy's country and had killed 
many enemies: that if he would keep his secret of his living in the 
Bad Lands he would help him to become a great man like himself. The 
man promised, so the Scalped-Man told the man to remain in his cave 
ve^hile he should go off to the enemy's country. The Scalped-Man went 
off, and was gone for several days. When he came back he took the 
man out of his den and told him that he had brought several ponies 
for him. The ponies were in a valley. The man thanked the Scalped- 
Man. He took the ponies home. The people were surprised to see the 
man coming with the ponies, for he had not been on the war-path, but 
had been out hunting, as they thought. The man stayed in the village 
several days, then he went out again. 

The man went to the Scalped-Man 's cave. The Scalped-Man 
asked him what he wanted. The man told him that he wanted many 

•Told by Blk. 
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ponies. The Scalped-«Man told him to remain in his cave ; that he him- 
self was going out into the enemy's country. The Scalped-Man dis- 
appeared and in a few days returned. He gave the man all the ponies 
he had brought from the enemy's country. The man now thanked 
the Scalped-Man and drove the ponies to the village. The people knew 
that the man had gone off alone on the war-path, and now they were 
glad to see him bring many ponies. The people did not know that the 
Scalped-Man had helped this man. 

When the man had been home with the ponies for several days he 
again started on the war-path. He went to the home of the Scalped- 
Man and told him that he wanted scalps. The man stayed right in the 
Scalped-Man's cave when he received the scalps. He fixed them on 
sticks. The man now returned to his village, singing war songs. The 
people heard the songs and knew that he must have killed the enemy. 
When they went out to meet him, sure enough, he had several scalps 
hung upon poles. There were dances all through the village on ac- 
count of the scalps. 

In a few days the man went out again. He told the Scalped-Man 
that he wanted some more scalps. The man remained in the cave while 
the Scalped-Man went off into the enemy's country. In a few days the 
Scalped-^Man came back with the scalps. The man received the scalps. 
He stayed in the cave while he fixed them on poles. At this time the 
man told the Scalped-Man that several men wanted to join him on the 
war-path. The Scalped-Man said : "Very well, come with them and 
stop near this place. Leave them in a hollow and come into my cave, 
and we will go together. I shall be glad to scout for your people." 
When the man went home there was again rejoicing in -the village and 
scalp dances were had in the village. 

In a few days the man made it known to the people that he was 
about to go on the war-path. The old men flocked to him, for they 
knew that he was very lucky capturing ponies and bringing scalps. 
When the war-party started out the man who was in the lead led 
them to the cave of the Scalped-Man. He told the warriors to remain 
in a valley, while he went a short distance to look for some deer. The 
man went to the Bad Lands to the cave of the Scalped-Man. He en- 
tered the cave. He found the Scalped-Man sitting there. They started 
on their journey, but the Scalped-Man would not join their party, but 
he went on ahead. The Scalped-Man led them to the village, helped to 
kill the enemy and capture ponies. The war-party returned with scalps 
and many ponies. 

The friend of the Scalped-Man was afraid that the people would 
find out about the Scalped-Man, so he thought it was about time that 
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the Scalped-Man should be caught ; for the Scalped-Man had not been 
really scalped, but had been wounded a little on the top of his head, 
and so he had stayed away from the people and had become accustomed 
to stay by himself. The friend of the Scalped-Man was afraid that if 
the people found out that the Scalped-Man had done all the killing 
and capturing of the ponies he would be looked upon as a coward, 
for he was now a chief for having done all his great acts. So this man 
invited a lot of men in the night and told them that it was his intention 
that morning to go out and capture a Scalped-Man who dwelt in the 
Bad Lands ; that this Scalped-Man was the one who was assisting him 
to get the ponies and kill people. The men in the village thought this 
very wrong and did not want to do it. But the man was determined. 

The next morning the people went out. They surrounded the 
bank where the Scalped-Man lived and the man went into his cave; 
but the Scalped-Man was gone, for as they were holding their meeting 
in the night the Scalped-Man had come to the man's lodge to listen to 
the council that they were having, for each night when the man was 
home, the Scalped-Man watched around his lodge to see if he would 
betray him. At this particular council the Scalped-Man had listened 
to all their plans about catching him. So when the Scalped-Man re- 
turned into his cave that night he picked up his things, moved them 
away from that country to some other place, so that after that, when 
the men went out to capture this Scalped-Man he was gone. The 
Scalped-Man was never seen any more. 

62. THE SCALPED-MAN.* 

In olden times there were certain men who went upon the war-path. 
Scouts were sent ahead, and when the scouts came back they brought 
word that they had seen a mysterious being. The thing was dressed in 
coyote hide and had crawled around, but finally had stood up and 
walked away. The scouts said that they had watched the man and that 
he had disappeared in the side of a steep bank. The leading warrior 
said: "If that being is a Scalped-Man we will go and find him. If 
he has any power we want to receive it. If he can tell us where the 
enemy are we want him to tell it." So the party went to the bank and 
hunted and hunted. They could find no place ; but one man saw a dry 
root hanging on the side of the bank. This root he pulled and a mud 
door fell ; and there was the entrance to the place where the strange 
being lived. 

•Told by Antelope. 
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The men were afraid to enter the place. Among them was one 
young man who cared for nothing. He was dared to go into the den. 
The young man stepped forward and said : "Men, follow me. If he 
kills me you will get to see what the thing is." So the boy led the 
way into the cave and there sat in the cave a man, who was crying. 
He was dressed in coyote skins. His head was tied with a piece of 
white sheeting. The cave smelt very good, for there was wild sage 
spread all over the cave. There was also sitting in the lodge a buffalo 
skull. The men now agreed to talk to the Scalped-Man and to ask him 
to help their war-party to be successful. 

63. THE DEAD MAN'S COUNTRY^ 

Six or seven years ago I was out upon the hills after my ponies. 
On my way back towards the camp I fainted, and lay upon the g^round 
for a long time. Knally I felt better. I rose and walked towards home. 
I entered my tipi and lay down, and when I lay down I died. 

As soon as I had died I saw a path leading east. There seemed to 
be a kind of inclosure. There was a little hole. I looked in that hole and 
saw lots of people in the village. I wanted to see the people and get 
acquainted with them. I went through this little hole. When I had 
gone through the hole I was in the dead man's country. Before I 
entered the village a man with a robe and anointed with red ointment 
came in, and said: "Young man, you must not go into this village. 
Go on, and at the south side of the entrance you will see a lodge where 
you will stop. You must not enter that lodge, for it is the lodge of the 
dead people." I went to the lodge, and I saw many people looking 
in. I stood on the south side of the entrance to the lodge. I saw that 
whenever a person who had died came, he entered inside the lodge 
and took his seat among the people in the lodge. The ground all over 
the lodge was covered with white clay, and it looked like ashes. There 
were many people in the lodge. I looked, and there the drums were 
resting in the east. The drums were black. The men were painted 
red. As they began to sing one old man came and stood out; then 
another man, younger than the first; then another, younger than 
the second; then another, until there were seven who came in this 
fashion. The last one to come was a little boy, whom they were about 
to paint. Now the drummers began to sing in a low voice. The 
dancers had dried willow sticks, which were representatives of their rela- 
tives who were still living upon earth. Each of the men was calling his 

•Told by White-Owl. 
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people to the dead, so that they could come and be with them. The 
dry willows were used because the dead people wanted their living 
relatives in the world to become sick — as, for example, with consump- 
tion — and to dry up like the dry willows. When one of these dancers 
had to leave this place and go up to their village in the west, another 
man of his age would go out and take his place, and so on around. They 
wanted me to go into the lodge, but the man behind me said, "Ek) 
not go into the lodge." Every time they got to a certain part of the 
songs they would take the willow sticks, then move them towards them- 
selves. Then the man that was watching me said, "Come, you must 
not stay here ; you must be going to your country." 
Now I woke up, but I remember the story well. 



64. THE COYOTE WHO SPOKE TO THE EAGLE HUNTERS.^ 

One time there was a prominent warrior who made up his mind 
that he would take a company of boys up into the hills to catch eagles. 
He led them out into the hills, and there he had many holes dug for 
the young men. They dug a big cave in the bank of the Missouri 
River, and this they made their permanent home. 

One night, while they were sitting around in a circle telling 
Coyote stories, telling things a little bit in excess of what the Coyote 
had done, they were startled by the bark of a Coyote just outside of 
their den. Presently the Coyote walked into their den and said : "You 
people tell things about me that are not true, but then, it is all right." 
He jumped out of the den and went off. All the young men, and even 
the leader, were scattered, on account of this Coyote's coming into the 
den. They left their den and returned to their village. They thought 
that it was a bad sign for the Coyote to talk, but the other people 
thought that it was wrong for them to be scared. They thought that 
the Coyote had brought a good message to them, and they should have 
stayed and should have caught many eagles. 

65. THE GIRL AND THE ELK.* 

One time the Arikara went hunting on the Missouri River. They 
made their camp in the timber. Every evening the men used to go 
across the river and kill Elk. One evening, after the men had come 
home from their hunt, they heard the Elk whistling across the river. 

*ToId by Many-Fox. 
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There was a fine-'lcx>king young woman in the camp, and as soon as 
she heard the Elk whistling she jtwnped up as if something had struck 
her, and she said : "Oh ! I Kke that whistling ; I must go and find out 
what it is." The people got hold of this woman. Every time the Elk 
whistled it was hard for the girl to stay away from him. For many 
days the Elk walked on tihe other side of the river, and the husband of 
the girl began to get jealous of the animal, for every time the Elk 
whistled the g^rl would jump up as if to run after it. 

One day as they heard the whistling of the Elk they all agreed 
that it was time to kill it. As they were getting ready to go across the 
river to kill the Elk they heard the whistling on ihdr side of the river. 
There was the Elk going slowly through the timber. The men shot 
and shot and shot at it, but they could not kill it. The g^rl had to be 
tied up, because she wanted to go to the Elk. Finally one of the men 
took one of his cartridges and put in it some medicine, and said, "Now 
I will see if we can kill you." This man shot at the Elk, and his bullet 
was effective. While the Elk was whistling through the timber the g^rl 
was being held down. She had almost gotten away from three or 
four strong men. After the Elk was dead they had to give the g^rl 
some medicine to keep her from running away. She was put in a 
sweat-lodge many times, until she got over this crazy spell. 

66. HOW THE RABBIT SAVED A WARRIOR.* 

One time the Ojibwa stole many ponies from the Ankara. The 
Arikara followed the Ojibwa, and they overtook the horse thieves, but 
a different band of Ojibwa. There were several wagon-loads of them. 
The Arikara attacked them and fought hard. Several Arikara were 
wounded, including one of their brave men, who was shot through his 
neck by a bullet, which passed clear through his neck. The Arikara 
expected that he would die from loss of blood. As the man seemed 
about to die he saw a Jack-Rabbit, who spoke to him, and said : "You 
are not to die ; you are to live." When the battle was over the man was 
brought to the village of the Arikara. He was taken into the medicine- 
lodge, and there was attended by the Rabbit medicine-man. In less 
than four days the man was up and around. He told the Arikara that 
the Rabbit had spoken to him, and told him that he was not to die from 
his wound. The man became well, and was one of the leading medi- 
cine-men of the Rabbit band. He lived to old age. He died only a 
few years ago from the bursting of a blood-vessel in the old wound. 

•Told by 81k. 
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6r. THE WOMAN WHOSE BREASTS WERE CUT OFF.* 

In olden times when the Arikara lived in a village, there was a 
man who had a beautiful woman. This woman gave birth to a baby 
boy. One time when the child was about five years old the father 
went off on a hunt. While he was gone another young man, who was 
very handsome came and courted the woman. She liked the young 
man and did as he wanted her to do. Thev loved one another so much 
that they finally agreed that they would find a plan whereby either they 
could get rid of the husband or the woman would feign sickness and 
death. If she pretended to be dead she was to be placed upon an arbor 
instead of being buried ; so the woman feigned sickness when her hus- 
band came home. She pretended to die, and they placed her upon an 
arbor. Her lover killed three dogs, skinned them, took the dogs up to 
the arbor and untied the girl. The dogs were placed upon the arbor, 
so that when the dog meat decayed it would smell. The young man 
brought leggings, moccasins, blankets, and beads, and in these the 
girl dressed as a boy. Her breast was tied with wide strings, so that 
not much of it appeared. They went off to another village, which was 
about four miles from the original village, where they lived happily. 
The young woman passed herself for a yOung man from the other 
village. 

After they had stayed a long time in the village the woman grew 
anxious to see her child, so they painted up as men, and went and sat 
upon a rock that was by a spring. There they watched for the child 
to come to get water. One day the woman's boy came to get water 
from the spring, and she recognized him. After she had seen the boy 
she wanted to take him up in her arms, but the young man said, "No !" 
The woman insisted, and said, "He will not find me out." They went 
closer, and when the boy came where they were standing by the tree 
the woman spoke to her boy, and said, "Boy, will you let me drink out 
of your bucket." The boy looked at the woman for a long time. He 
went into his lodge and told his father that he had seen his mother. 
The father would not believe it, but the boy said, "There are two peo- 
ple standing yonder, and one of them is my mother." 

The father thought, to make sure that it was true, that he would 
send for them. He had some dried buffalo meat boiled, and sent an in- 
vitation for the two young men to come and eat in his lodge. In the 
meantime he had sharpened a long knife and placed it under the meat. 
"Now," he said, "if it is true that that woman is not a man, but my 
wife, I will find out. There are two things she is to do when she enters 
the lodge. First, when she enters and steps over the ridge inside of the 

^old by Younc-Hawk. 
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Icxlge, he will step forward as he steps ; and if she is a female she will 
step over the ridge with her foot sidewise. The second thing is, when 
they have eaten and when I offer them the pipe to smoke, I shall know 
she is a female if the person refuses to snwke." 

The two young men were sent for. They came, and the real young 
man entered the lodge, and stepped over the ridge straight forward, 
while the next young man, instead of walking straight forward like 
the first, moved her leg over sidewise. By this the husband knew that 
the person was not a man. He let them eat, and after they had eaten, 
the man filled the pipe and gave it to them. When the female took 
the pipe, instead of trying to smoke she put the pipe up to her mouth, 
and instead of drawing the smoke she blew into the pipe. The hus- 
band now took out his knife, and said : "I wanted to find you out. You 
are my wife." The woman screamed, and asked him to forgive her, 
saying she would live with him and try to be a good woman. The 
young man ran away. But the husband was angry, and said : "You are 
dead to me any way, but rather than that your breasts be tied down 
to make you look like a man I will cut them off, so that your breasts 
will be smooth." The, husband took his knife out and cut her breasts 
off. The woman ran and fell at the entrance and died. She was taken 
up by her people and buried. The man went to the place where he 
supposed he had laid his wife, and there were three dead dogs. He 
knew by this that the two had played a trick on him. The gSrl's 
parents never said anything, but they were glad that the woman was 
dead. Nothing more was said about it. 

68. THE WATER-DOGS.* 

Once there was a young man who slept outside of the lodge. He 
heard dogs baric at night, and as it was moonlight he saw a dog com- 
ing out of the river carrying her little ones in her mouth, one at a 
time, into the hills, to a spring. This young man saw the water-dog 
carrying its young ones. His name was Poor-Bear. He died shortly 
after he saw the dogs. At another time an old woman went to get 
some water out of the river, at or about the same place the water-dogs 
were seen. As s-he stooped to dip the water up she heard the dogs 
chattering in the water. She became frightened. She went home with 
the water and told the story. She became sick and died shortly after- 
ward. 

These water-dogs are supposed to be very powerful in killing 
people. They are hardly ever seen by people, and when they are seen 
the person who sees them generally dies. 

*Told by Two-Hawki. 
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69. TWO-WOLVES, THE PROPHET.* 

On what we call '*Stevenson Flat'' is a good piece of timber. There 
the Ankara were camped a long time ago. One day everybody turned 
out on the hills some few miles away on a buffalo chase. While they 
were making preparations to go home there came up a very bad storm. 
The hunters were scattered in small groups, some fleeing with the wind, 
others heading toward their camp. Two- Wolves, a rather quiet but 
good-hearted fellow, was rather slow about getting away. He was 
left all by himself in the storm. He stayed out all night and was 
missed the next night. They thought that he was a victim of the bad 
storm. His relatives mourned for him, and when the storm was over 
they set out to look around for him and to bring home their meat. 
Two- Wolves had been pitied by a Prairie-Chicken that had saved his 
life. The ruling power, Waruhti, had given him power to understand 
the speech of Thunder. The hunters met Two- Wolves coming home, 
and as they rushed up to greet him and inquire of his troubles he an- 
swered that he was all right. 

A long time after this had happened Two- Wolves began to prac- 
tice his power. The men began to be interested in him. He always 
had his lodge full. A few of the wonderful things that he did are 
these: Once a man named Two-Bears had a herd of ponies. They 
were badly disturbed by a horse owned by a man named Roving- 
Coyote. One day as Two-Bears was driving his herd to water, this 
horse acted very badly, cutting out the mares and chasing the horses. 
Two-Bears grew tired of the horse's behavior and took a strong, sharp- 
pointed ash stake and threw it at him. The horse was badly injured 
by the pin and died. Roving-Coyote, wondering who could have killed 
his horse, made up his mind to find out. He took the matter to Two- 
Wolves. "Aye ! I want to find out who shot my pony. I do not want 
to make any trouble, but I want to know who did it." "Yes," said 
Two- Wolves, "my father will be the one to decide, but I will perform 
the ceremony to him." He called all the men together that belonged 
to his fire. He then asked the crier to call all over the vilage: "O! 
people of this village! Two- Wolves wants the man who killed the 
horse belonging to Roving-Coyote to report to his lodge." The crier 
repeated this over and over. When all had heard he went into the 
lodge again. While the ceremony had been going on black clouds rose 
in the west, and "Ah ho! Ah ho!" was repeatedly said by Two- 
Wolves. "Now my father is coming." He called again for the man 
to hurry, saying there was no use of secrecy and that he should know. 

*Told by Strike-Enemy. 
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Another call was given, and the Thunder was heard in the distance. 
Two-Bears did not believe that Two- Wolves could learn anything from 
Thunder, and so would not come. Thunder told Two-Wolves that 
Two-Bears was the man who had killed the horse. When Two-Bears 
did not come, Two-Wolves sent his servant to tell him to come right 
away. When he had come he was greeted heartily by Two- Wolves 
and placed beside him. "I am glad you have come. Now I want to 
say that my father says you are the man that killed Rovi«g--Coyotc's 
horse." "Yes," said Two-Bears, "I know now that you are a wonder- 
ful man. I did what you have accused me of. Ah! my friend," 
said he to Roving-Coyote, "you know how trying your horses are some- 
times, and we lose our temper and are sorry for it afterwards. I did 
kill your horse with a picket pin, but I did not think you would find it 
out. I have nice ponies, and you may have your choice for my deed." 
Another time an old brave named Wolf-Ohief could not believe 
that such a thing as to understand the speech of Thimder was possible. 
Whenever he heard a call from Two- Wolves he would remark : "Now, 
what has that young rascal heard from the Big-One. We are gifted 
with power from different sources and we do not send out criers to 
make it public. Oh ! grandson, if you will show us that you are some- 
thing more than a man to go on the warpath and bring home scalps 
and ponies, then we will believe your doings." Two- Wolves heard all 
of these things, but never said anything. One day as it was raining 
and thundering Two- Wolves heard his father speaking, telling him to 
get Wolf-Ohief and speak to him about his making fun of him, and to 
have him kill a black dog that he had and perform the ceremony with 
the feast. Two- Wolves sent out a crier to call for the man that would 
not believe Two-Wolves' prophecies. The caller passed by Wolf- 
Chief's lodge and Wolf-Oiief remarked, "Well, that young rascal has 
something up again." Again the crier was out saying that the man 
who ridiculed Two- Wolves was wanted at Two- Wolves' lodge, right 
away. At the third call he did not come, but Wolf-iChief knew he was 
the man wanted. Two- Wolves then sent a servant to tell Wolf-Chief 
that he was wanted. When the servant arrived at Wolf-Chief's he 
found the old brave making arrows. "Nawa, you look as though 
you had something to say," said Wolf-Chief. "Yes," said the servant, 
"you are wanted at Two-Wolves'." "I will come," said he. He laid 
his work aside and went on to answer the call. He was greeted cheer- 
fully and seated beside Two- Wolves. "I called you here to remind you 
that I have heard all the ridicule you have made, but I did not mind it 
until my father himself spoke to me of it, and that is why I have you 
here. You are to stop your jesting and make a feast for my father's 
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ceremony with the black dog my father said that you have." "Ah, my 
grandson ! You are wonderful. I know now, and I will do as you have 
asked me, and the servant will go with me and bring the dog you 
speak of." 

Two-Wolves sent out only one war-party, and it was a failure. 
He gave out notice that he was to be a leader of a war-party. The 
party was held back on account of the rain, and he prophesied that 
there was a party of five enemies near on foot, and if they did not hurry 
they would miss them. On their way they saw the footprints of five 
men that had already passed. Two-Wolves was disappointed by the 
slowness of the party, and on their way he gave notice that no bird of 
any kind should be killed. This same day, the picket men found a 
bunch of buffalo. They gave chase and killed several. Strike-Enemy 
sacrificed one buffalo to his sacred bundle. The men got together 
around the meat. An eagle flew around them. It came nearer and 
nearer. They knew that the prophet had forbidden any birds to be 
killed. The temptation was so great that finally one took his musket 
and shot the eagle. Two- Wolves on hearing this was displeased. He 
warned the party to remain together, for <they were to meet a party of 
seven. Sure enough, the scouts saw seven men in a party, but the 
men saw the scouts and they escaped. Two- Wolves called the party 
together and told them that he was discouraged by their errors and 
would not go further. They returned home. Two- Wolves lived a long 
time, doing good work, discovering thieves, and prophesying many won- 
derful things. At last he was taken sick and died. 



70. HOW THE HEDICINE-ROBE SAVED THE ARIKARA.* 

A long time ago I joined a war-party. We went south, into the 
western part of the Sioux country, known as Nebraska. We came to 
an old village site. At this village site we found four large mounds 
where there had stood the four lodges of the bundle lodges. On the 
east side was a mound. The old men sat down by this mound and 
smoked. The oldest of the men told us that once the Arikara lived 
here; that while they were having their medicine ceremonies in one of 
these lodges a Sioux or one of some other tribe came and went through 
the village. 

Now, there was one lodge where all the people, except one young 
woman who had just married, had gone to see the medicine;men's 
ceremony. While she was keeping the fire up and had the entrance 

•Told by Sitting-Bear. 
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fast, she saw at the top of the opening a man, an enemy, peeping down 
and looking at her. She sat and watched the enemy. He crawled from 
the lodge, then dug in the side of the lodge. She kept running around, 
until she went to the fire and poured water over it, so that the fire went 
out. After a while her husband came. She told him about the enemy. 
The young man accused his wife of having her lover around. The 
next day the young man went to the timber and gathered a lot of 
dried willows and some dry grass. This he tock to his lodge. He 
placed the dry wood by the entrance. That evening the young man 
hid in the lodge, and allowed his wife to remain in the lodge as before. 
When it became dark, the enemy came and looked through the open- 
ing he had made the night before. The enemy then walked to the en- 
trance and found the entrance open. So he walked in. The husband 
then arose from his hiding place. He caught the enemy from behind, 
so that he held his arms. The woman took the grass and willow limbs 
and threw them upon the hot coals, so that there was a big blaze. She 
then went out and screamed, "My man has an enemy in our lodge !" 
The men ran into the lodge, and there was the young man, holding on 
to the enemy. The enemy was overpowered, and a seat was given him. 

The man had long hair. His face was painted. Bunches of medi- 
cine were tied upon his head. On his right arm was tied a rattlesnake 
skin. On his left arm was tied the shell of a turtle. The tail was 
upon it. The man made signs and said: "Next month, all of you 
people will be killed by the southern tribe of Indians. You make fun 
of me, but it is true. I came to capture a woman." The man was 
then taken to the Awaho bundle's lodge. There they had singing. In 
a few days the man was placed upon a scaffold of four ash timbers, and 
his hands and feet were tied with strong buffalo strings. He was left 
upon the scaffold to die, but the man was a wonderful man, for he 
shook his arms and the strings became loose. The people saw it, and 
they tied him again. Every time the man shook his arms he broke 
loose. One of the old priests was selected to stab the man to death. 
The man was left upon the scaffold, and his body dried. 

One night as the medicine^men were having their ceremony this 
man who had been put upon the scaffold came into the lodge. All the 
medicine-men ran out of the lodge. Word was sent to the man who 
was the keeper of the wonderful robe* He went into the lodge and 
found the dead man lying upon a buffalo robe. The man wrapped 
the dead man in the robe and packed him to the river. He threw him 
into the river, saying, "You wonderful man, I throw you into the river, 

*The tribal medicine of the Arikara. 
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and your bones shall stay here." The man went to the lodge. Sweet 
grass and wild sage were burned in the lodge. The medicine-men 
then resumed their performances. In about a month the medicine- 
men's ceremony was over. Each medicine-man took his medicine things 
to his lodge and wrapped them up. 

The month came to an end and the Indians looked for the enemv. 
One fine day the Indians saw the Sioux coming from over the hills. 
There were so many that the people became scared. The keeper of the 
holy robe sat down in his lodge. The men were going out to meet 
and fight the enemy. The enemy were so numerous that the medicine- 
man with the holy robe and the robe's belongings made medicine- 
smoke, then laid down the gourd [rattle]. He took the robe and 
wrapped it about his body, the hair side turned out. The inside had 
the sun, moon, and stars upon it. He then took an eagle wing in his 
left hand, the gourd in his right hand, went out and climbed upon the 
top of his lodge. By this time the enemy were close to the village. 
This man upon the lodge then shook himself, and shook the robe to- 
wards the sun, then he closed the robe. While he was doing this the 
enemy noticed some of their men fall off from their horses, bleeding 
from their lungs and seeming to be out of their heads. The enemy saw 
the man upon the lodge. They became scared. A shout was heard. 
The enemy gave way and ran ; for the power of the man was so great 
that whoever came under his power ran into the village, powerless to 
defend himself. The enemy gave way, and there was great slaughter- 
ing. The village was saved. 

The wonderful man went into his lodge and made sweet-smelling 
smoke, passed his robe over the smoke several times, then wrapped it 
and hung it up. The gourd was then passed over the smoke and hung 
up by the robe. The medicines were then passed over the smoke and 
put away. The man had red clay all over his body while going through 
this performance. He also passed smoke all over his body, and said: 
"I am satisfied. Our village is saved. The enemy are killed. Scalps 
will be brought in, so we can have great rejoicing." Scalps were 
brought, and there was great rejoicing. There were three different 
kinds of scalp dances given by the women. One was a dance learned 
from the Cheyenne, another from the Grosventre, and another from the 
Pawnee. Of course, they had their own scalp dance, but these three 
were the best dances. 

Some years after, some of the Sioux visited the Arikara, and they 
told of the strange man, and that he was a Wichita. The Sioux also 
said that at that time many tribes had got together to annihilate the 
Arikara. 
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ri. THE HEDICINE BEAR SHIELD.* 

I was fourteen winters old when my father died. I did not go to 
see him buried, for I was feeling very bad. After the people had 
come away from where my father was buried I went to the place. 
There was the g^ave. The people had stuck two forks in the ground 
and placed a pole across the forks. Then some poles were placed on 
the sides, and instead of piling stones and dirt over the grave a buflfalo 
robe was spread over it, so that there was no dirt. Stones were placed 
on the robe where it touched the ground. I cried and cried, and in the 
evening I fell asleep. I dreamed I had seen a Bear standing by my 
father's grave, and I was scared. The Bear spoke, and I always be- 
lieved that it was my father who spoke to me, and said: "My son, 
the shield was upon the grave; some one has removed it. Find it; it 
is yours." I slept a long time, for wben I woke it was nearly daylight. 
I stood up and cried again, and stood by the grave all day. I was 
young. There were many enemies in the country, but I did not care. 
In the evening I saw clouds coming from the west. Soon a rain storm 
came, but I did not go home. When it began to pour I ran to a steep 
bank. There was a crevice. I crawled in there and lay down. It was 
now dark. I did not go to sleep, for I kept my eyes upon the grave. 
There was a lightning flash. The flash struck near the gfrave. I saw 
standing by the grave a Bear, its paws upward toward the sky. It 
became dark again. I kept my eyes upon the grave. Again the light- 
ning flashed and again the lightning struck by the g^ave, where I saw 
tlie lightning come together and form a circle with a black mark upon 
the center. On each side of the black mark were black spots, as if the 
circle had eyes and nose. I watched the circle, and I was satisfied that 
the black center mark was a Bear. The two marks I saw were Bear's 
ears. On each ear I saw branches of cedar and pine. As it was dark 
the circle gradually disappeared, and I saw in its place a rainbow. Then 
it disappeared. The rain storm passed, and I crawled out from the 
place and went to the grave and began to cry. I cried all night, and 
also the next day. In the evening I fell asleep. In my dream I saw 
my father, who told me that a shield was placed upon his g^ave, and 
that Howling-Wolf had taken the shield from the grave. My father 
further told me that the shield belonged to me and that I must get it 
and make another one such as I had seen the night before. He further 
told me to go home and get the shield. 

*Told by Strike-Bnemy. 
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I awoke in the morning and went home. I asked my people who 
took the shield from my father's grave, and they told me that some one 
had taken it from the grave. I told them who had it, and my mother 
went to the lodge of the man, who said, "Yes, I took it, but I threw the 
cover away, for I intended to make a new cover for it." The frame 
of the shield was given up by the man to me. I took it home, and I 
had my people make another cover, a cover I had seen myself upon 
my father's grave. You see the picture of the Bear as I saw it. It 
is throwing up white-dust. The left side of the shield is a Bear's ear. 
Inside of it are cedar berries. The right ear has pine cones in it. I 
hunted, and I killed a deer. The deer skin was tanned and these things 
were put upon the tanned buckskin — the picture of the Bear and Bear's 
ears. On a buffalo hunt I killed a buffalo bull and made the inner 
shield. This I did by getting the whole breast hide of a bull. After 
I got it I spread it upon the ground. I took all of the meat off. I then 
dug a hole and made a big fire in it. When the fire went down and 
there were only coals and hot stones I spread the hide over the bed of 
coals and drove stakes around the hide, so that the hide when it shrunk 
pulled the stakes up. As the hide shrunk it became thick. While hot, 
I cut around the rim until I got it of the right size. Now a ceremony 
was in order. Songs were sung while the covering of the shield was 
being painted as you now see. The red, downy eagle feather was put 
there for the first lightning, which was very red. The ears were put 
upon the shield, so the shield would have understanding. There are 
three songs that are sung when the shield is being made. The shield 
was made, and I hung it up. In the night I took it into the lodge. Be- 
fore sunrise I would take the shield and hang it up so that it faced to- 
wards the east. 

When I saw fifteen winters I joined a war-party. After we had 
gone several days we saw a Sioux coming. We hid away in a ravine 
and as he came near where we were I jumped up, holding the shield in 
front of me. Another man in our party shot and hit the Sioux in the 
breast. I struck the Sioux with my bow and counted my first coup. 
I returned to where the Sioux fell, for I had run beyond. I jumped 
upon the Sioux and took only his scalplock. This I took to my grand- 
father, who took the scalp to the lodge of the holy bundle. The cere- 
mony of offering the scalp to the gods was performed. After this 
ceremony the chiefs had their ceremony, and I was made a chief. I was 
invited to sit among the great chiefs. An old man arose and, taking up 
a bucksfkin shirt, called me to him. He put the buckskin shirt upon me. 
He said : "My son, I put upon you a dress that is white ; there are no 
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marks upon the shirt. It is fringed upon the sleeves and body with 
ermine. You are now a young chief. See that you are always brave 
and as you strike enemies and scalp them make marks upon your shirt, 
so that these chiefs who are present here will be proud that you wear 
their shirt. When you come to old age this shirt will be covered with 
many marks, representing your deeds in battles." After this ceremony 
I again joined other war-parties. I gave many scalps to my gfrand- 
father. When the enemy attacked our village I wore my shield, and 
though the enemy shot at me I was never hit. When the battle would 
be over there would be young men brought in from the battlefield 
wounded. 

Another time my people had what is now known as the "sun 
dance." My grandfather took me in and placed me upon the ground. 
He spoke to the old warriors, and said : "Medicine-men and warriors, 
I bring this young man into this lodge. I want you, medicine-men, to 
paint him and place this lariat rope upon the pole, and cut upon his 
back so that he will swing. Warriors, in cutting upon his back, tell 
of your great deeds, so that my grandson will overtake your great deeds 
in his life and become a great man. I have many ponies to give you, 
and his mother and relatives will give you presents." Two of the medi- 
cine-men arose and |>ainted my body. Then one of the medicine-men 
spoke, and said : "Warriors, the young man is ready to be cut upon 
the back." One warrior arose and came to where I lay. This warrior 
told of his great deeds, then cut me upon my right shoulder-blade. It 
hurt, but I kept courage. The next man then came and put a stick 
through the cut and tied it with the buckskin string. The next warrior 
came and told of his great deeds, then cut upon my left shoulder and 
ran the stick through, tying the buckskin. Each of these men received 
a fine pony from my friends, also all the gifts brought in by my friends. 
The warriors now pulled the lariat rope, so that I now swung about 
four feet from the ground. I swung there one day and one night. One 
of my related warriors seeing me swing there so long arose, and said : 
"Medidne-men and warriors, this is the youngest man ever brought 
into such a lodge as this. I have a present of a fine racing pony for 
him. Now cut these strings." When he said this, many of my friends 
came in and spread presents of robes and other presents. No sooner 
would the giver place the presents than some one would come and take 
them away. A warrior arose and came where I hung. He told of fight- 
ing a duel with a Sioux and how he had cut him up with a knife. This 
man's name was Bloody-Knife. He cut the strips of skin, and I fell 
to the ground. I was taken out of the lodge. Then I was fed with 
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pounded corn and tallow. A few days after, the Sioux attacked our 
village and again I counted coup and also struck the enemy. I had an 
easy time in battle; I think it was because of the sufferings I went 
through in the ceremony. I danced the sun dance many times after 
that, but always suffered, for the old medicine-men had died and young 
men took their places. 

72. THE CRUCIFIED ENEMY.* 

Many years ago there stood a village made of earth-lodges. In 
the village there were some people -who wanted to go on a buffalo hunt. 
They were mostly young men and young women. The older people 
were left in the village. After many days the enemy were seen in the 
distance. 

The old people who remained in the village were somewhat con- 
fused and frightened. When the enemy approached, the men marched 
out and fought them desperately. Finally the people of the village re- 
treated. They all got inside of their lodges. The men stood by their 
doors, fighting the enemy. In one of the lodges sat an old man. He 
was putting on his medicine paint and costumes. After he had finished 
he went out, having a gourd in his band, but no weapon. He went on 
t6p of the lodge and sang some of his most sacred songs, that there 
might come aid from some of the gods. When the enemy saw him they 
were much amazed, and very much afraid of him. Some one said that 
he knew the old medicine-man, and that they could not do anything 
to him, for he was a medicine-man who had the power to mesmerize. 
So they all ran, crying : "We can not do anything with him ! Hurry 
on, before he works on us!" The old man ran behind them. One 
young man on the enemy's side was -wounded and brought into the 
village. He was taken into the medicine-lodge, and they all saw him. 
He had been one of the bravest men, and had all kinds of medicines 
on his head and around his neck. Finally it was agreed that he should 
be tied up to a wooden cross and be placed outside of the village. They 
did this, and the man died. After a while he lost all of his flesh, but 
the bones were left on the cross. 

Many young men used to go outside of the village near the cross 
to play at games. One day while they were playing, the bones of the 
man on the cross fell to the ground, rose up and ran toward the village. 
Everybody ran away, because of the ghost. The ghost ran toward the 
medicine-lodge and ran inside, but no one would go in, for everyone 

•Told by Hawk. 
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was afraid. At last one brave man came forward who dared to go in. 
He looked all around and found the man from the cross under some 
blankets upon the altar. He called to the others. They all came in and 
saw the ghost lying there. They gathered the bones and bundled 
them up in an old basket, then threw them away. After this bad passed, 
the party that had gone on a buffalo hunt returned with lots of dried 
meat. Of course, the people who stayed were very glad to see them 
again. The happenings and results were told to them. 



71. HOW A SIOUX WOMAN'S SCALP WAS SACRIHCED.'i' 

In the fall there were five or six of us who went on the war-path. 
We came to the Pine Ridge Agency, and there hid, close to where the 
Sioux got their water. Two women came down to the spring to get 
water. We all ran towards the women. The women ran. One young 
man caught up with one woman, grabbed at her hair, took his knife, 
and took the scalp off from the right side of the woman's head. The 
woman ran into the camp. 

We returned to our leader and gave the scalp to him. The leader 
then said, "We must hurry home." We walked all day and all night, 
and another day and night. The next day we found the thick timber, 
and there we lay down to rest. When we woke up, the leader took 
the fat off from the scalp. He then called one of the men. He then 
cut the fat, making it into five pieces. Facing the east, he placed four 
of the five pieces in his hand — one on each comer of his palm — and 
the fifth piece he placed in the center of the palm. He then took the 
pieces, one at a time, beginning with the one on the southeast comer, 
then the southwest comer, then the northwest corner, then the north- 
east corner, and placed them in a similar position upon the ground, 
which was to show that the scalp was to be offered to the gods. We 
then went home. 

We gave the scalp to one of the high priests, who held the scalp 
ceremony. At this ceremony we used the fire-sticks to make the fire 
for burning this scalp. The scalp was burned. After the burning of 
the scalp the people turned out, passing their holy bundles and medi- 
cine bags over the smoke. The priest stood to the west of the burning 
scalp and recited a ritual, calling on the gods. The young men and 
children who wanted their names changed gave presents to the priests, 
who changed their names for them. 

n'old by SittingBear. 
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74. THE WARRIOR WHO FOUGHT THE SIOUX.* 

When the Indians used to live at the Fort Berthold village a few 
of them moved about ten miles west of Fort Berthold, on the Missouri 
River bottom, in the timber. This was in the winter time. Strike- 
Enemy and some others went to the Fort Berthold village. 

When Strike-Enemy was about a mile from the village he was at- 
tacked by a hundred or more Sioux. He held them back, for he had a 
rifle. He reached the fort; then the Sioux surrounded it. The people 
in the fort all fought the Sioux. It seems that one man had gone out 
to hunt antelope. He had killed one antelope, and was bringing it to- 
wards the fort. He could not see ahead, for he was carrying a whole 
antelope upon his back; but when he heard a noise he saw that the 
Sioux had attacked the fort. He threw down the antelope and ran. 
This all happened in the winter time when the snow was on the ground. 
The Sioux found the man's tracks, and they followed him. They 
caught up with the man about six miles west of the fort. Here he 
stopped, and the first Sioux he came to he killed. He then jumped on 
the enemy he had killed and cut him open with his knife, cut his arm 
off at the shoulder and commenced to hit the man on his head with his 
own arm. The Sioux were shooting at him from behind with their 
arrows. The hunter did not pay any attention to the shooting. He 
stood up, gave a big yell, like that of a bear, and the Sioux ran. Then 
the hunter again cut the Sioux upon the breast and began to put blood 
upon his face. When he straightened up, the Sioux saw that he had 
a piece of liver in his mouth. He chased them and took away all their 
ponies. He caught one pony, got on it, and ran after them. The 
Sioux say that they were scared, for they had never seen anybody 
acting in this way, for the hunter seemed like a bear. He gave them 
back their ponies, then went away, but the Sioux would not come near 
him. He took only one pony and went into some timber. That night 
a blizzard set in. The next day he was found frozen. He still had the 
arrows in his back. The Ankara and Sioux both tell this story. 

* 
rS. THE CAPTURE OF THE ENEMY'S BOWS.* 

In olden times the young men in a village went on the war-path. 
While they were gone the Sioux came down to the village and cap- 
tured all their old women and children, killing many. A young man 
returned to the village and found out what had happened. He found 

•Told by Strikc-Bncmy. 
tTold by Yellow-Bear. 
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his brother coming from a thickly timbered place, who told him that 
his father was in hiding in the timber. These three were the only 
ones around the village. The young man was angry. He told^his fatiier 
and brother that he wanted them to follow him to the Sioux. This 
they did. 

One evening they came up with the enemy, who were in camp by 
a creek. The young man said, "We will attack this camp." The three 
went through the timber. They saw the big campfires, mostly of 
their people, but there were some Sioux warriors stationed out, watch- 
ing. The young man looked up at the stars, then at the trees, and at 
everything. Then he said to the two— his father and brother — ^"Wc 
must make an attack, give a big war-whoop, and make it sound as if 
there were many people." So the three gave the war-whoop and at- 
tacked the camp. The oldest man, at the same time, yelled : "My peo- 
ple, do not run, but pick up your bows ! We are here !" When they 
gave the war-whoop the trees all seemed to give the war-whoop— even 
the grass gave the war-whoop. The stars seemed to give the war- 
whoop. War-whoops sounded aH through the timber. The birds and 
everything seemed to give the war-whoop. The enemy were fright- 
ened. They ran. The people stayed behind. They captured the 
enemy's bows and several of their people. Then they followed the 
enemy. The next day they came up with them and killed a great 
many. The people then took the enemy's bows and arrows and took 
them up on a high hill. They set them up, with one bow in the middle 
and all the other bows resting on it. So all the bows and arrows were 
set upon the high hill. The hill was known after that as "Enemy's- 
Bows-Upon-a-High-Hill." 



76. THE WOMAN WHO BEFRIENDED THE WARRIORS."^ 

When the Ankara had their village on the Missouri River there 
were two boys who started out on the war-path. They went away up 
on the Missouri River. They went down to the fields and found a little 
earth-lodge. They went in and found an old woman, who was glad 
to see them. She gave them something to eat. She told them where 
to go. There they went, and found the enemy. They killed one or two, 
then went home. Again they went on the war-path. They visited the 
old woman's place again, and she fed them. After they had eaten she 
told them where to go to find the enemy. They went and found the 

*Told by Bncmy-Heart. 
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enemy. They killed the enemy and took scalps home. At another 
time several other young men joined their war-party. They went up 
to the old woman's place and there they were again fed, and they were 
told by the old woman where to find the enemy. They found the enemy, 
killed several, took their scalps, and went home. After this, when- 
ever the two young men wanted to go on the war-path, many young 
men joined them. They found that these two young men had a grand- 
mother, who was helping them. In one of these war-parties against 
the enemy there were so many young men in the party that when the 
old woman saw them she felt ashamed; but she told the people to go 
on ; that they would find the enemy and would kill and scalp them. The 
people did kill the enemy, took their scalps, and went home. 

Again, another war-party went out to find the old woman, but the 
old woman had disappeared. The men came and told the two boys. 
The two boys hunted for her, and at last found her in the side of a cliff 
in the Bad Lands. Here the two boys visited her, and she helped them. 
Other men found out where she was and a great company of them went 
there, but she had again disapp)eared. Another party of warriors went 
out. They came to a big lake. The warriors made their camp there. 
In the night they heard a woman singing scalp-dance songs, and she 
danced and laughed. The warriors were scared. They wanted to re- 
turn home, but the leader said, "No, she is rejoicing, for we are to kill 
the enemy." The warriors went on, found the enemy's camp, and they 
killed several and took their scalps. They took the scalps home, and 
they had a scalp-dance. Again, another war-party went out. They 
went and stopped opposite the lake. The dancing and singing was 
again heard. The leaders were glad to hear this. They went and 
killed the enemy and scalped them. 

Another war-j>arty went out. They stopped opposite the lake. 
The woman, instead of singing and dancing, began to mourn. But the 
warriors went on, notwithstanding, and when they attacked the enemy 
the enemy got the best of them, killed several of them, and only a few 
of them reached home to tell the story. After that, when a war-party 
went to the lake, whenever the old woman sang scalp-dance songs and 
danced, they knew that they were going to be successful. If the woman 
began to cry and yell, they knew that if they went on, the enemy would 
get the best of them. It was found out afterwards that this was the 
same old woman who had lived upon the Missouri River, and she had 
gone away from the people and had gone to the Bad Lands ; and when 
she was found out there she went off to dwell in the lakes. The peo- 
ple used to give the old woman blankets, tobacco, and other things. 
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rr. THE ATTACK UPON THE EAGLE HUNTERS.* 

Many years ago it was a common practice for the Arikara to go 
upon the hills and dig holes in them and stay in the holes many days, to 
catch eagles. One young man went away off by himself. He climbed 
;ipon a high hill, dug a hole, and over t!he hole spread some dry limbs. 
On the limbs he placed some dead jack-rabbits and other small ani- 
mals. Then he himself got into the hole. His bow and arrows were 
lying outside of the den. While he was lying there the Sioux came 
and found the hole. They marched down and came upon the man. 
They found his bow, arrows, and g^n outside. They toc4c the things 
off from the hole and told the man to crawl out. They then wanted to 
know where the other men were. He told them they were at another 
place. So they tied him up and he led them up to the spot where the 
other men were. They found that the party had lots of meat. They 
untied the man and told the Arikara to stand around the fireplace 
while they made the man cook the meat for them. The man cooked a 
lot of dried meat, and the first thing he did was to take a fire-stick, 
which he ran into a piece of buffalo tallow. This he held over the fire, 
and as the grease was dripping from it he whirled it around and burned 
the Sioux with the grease. The Sioux were all scared. The man 
went out of the tipi and walked a short distance, for he was very weak, 
for the Sioux had been torturing him. Now, he went a little way 
ahead into a ravine. The Sioux were all scared, for they thought that 
the man had gone outside and was waiting for any of them to come out, 
so that he might kill them. They stayed in the tipi all night. 

That night the man went home and told the people all that had 
happened, and the warriors and braves got on their ponies and they 
found that the Sioux had just left the tipi. They caught up with the 
Sioux and killed three of them. The Arikara went home victorious 
with three scalps. So the people gave war dances. 



78. THE ATTACK UPON THE EAGLE HUNTERS.t 

There was a young man who understood the ceremony of catch- 
ing eagles upon the hills. He invited six other young men to join him 
in catching eagles. They went west from their village, upon the banks 
of the Missouri. These men made their camp, then dug into the bank 
of the Missouri. They made a kind of cave. They spread limbs of 

*Told by Many- Fox. 
tTold by Elk. 
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trees upon the top of the opening. They then laid fresh meat of deer 
or rabbit, which had been skinned, upon the limbs. Here these people 
stayed several days, catching eagles. They would hide in the cave, 
while one man would watch out. The magpies were the first birds to 
come and eat of the meat that they had placed upon the top of the cave. 
Then, when the magpies flew away they knew that an eagle was com- 
ing. They caught several eagles. 

One afternoon the Sioux marched down from the hills, where 
they had been discovered. The Sioux saw that they could not do any- 
thing to the eagle catchers, for they were in a cave, so they tried to be 
friendly with them. They asked them for some eagle feathers. The 
leader of the party now went out and gave them some eagle feathers, 
walking backwards when he left them. There were some young men 
among the Sioux who wanted to fight. The Sioux attacked the 
Ankara. The leader kept all the young men in the cave and made 
them load their muzzle-loading guns, while he staj-ed at a certain dis- 
tance irom the bank, and the first man to attack them on horseback he 
killed. He would throw away his empty gun and the boys would pass 
a loaded one to him. He would then start to another place on the bank, 
and again the first man on horseback to come toward him he would 
shoot and kill. Thus he kept up the fire, killing several. The Sioux 
finally gave up and retreated. In the night the hunters crawled out of 
the cave, took scalps from the Sioux, and returned to their village with 
scalps. 

79. THE MOURNING LOVER.* 

A man named Rolling-Log courted an Ankara woman, but she 
would not have him. One day a whole lot of Arikara men got together, 
and prepared to go hunting. Rolling-Log was one of them. This 
woman whom Rolling-Log wanted to marry went to him and said, 
"If you will bring home to me enough sinew to last a whole year I will 
marry you.'' Rolling-Log said that he would try to get enough, for 
he wanted to marry this woman. He went south and killed many deer, 
black tails, and antelope. Rolling-Log got about twenty-four sinews, 
and he thought this was enough for the woman ; so he went home. 

While the hunters were on the chase Rolling-Log's girl had be- 
come sick and died. When Rolling-Log came home he at once went 
over in the evening, where the girl had lived. He had the sinew for 
the girl, and he stood outside in front of the entrance, waiting for the 

•Told by Two-Hawks. 
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girl to come out. A man by the name of Red-Horse came out, and 
Rolling-^Log asked Red-Horse if his girl was inside. Red-Horse stood 
still for some time, and said, 'My friend, the girl that you speak of 
die^d while you were out hunting." Rolling-Log stood there, surprised 
to hear that his girl was dead. He went back to his lodge and scolded 
his people because they had not told him that the girl was dead. He 
felt so bad that he Went among the hills and never returned to the 
Arikara camp. 

80. CONTEST BETWEEN THE BEAR AND THE BULL SOCIETIES.* 

. A long time ago, when the Arikara used to have the medicine 
ceremonies, there was the Bear family on the north and the Buffalo 
family on the south, inside the lodge. There were certain days and 
nights for the Bear people to perform their wonders ; then there were 
days and nights for the Buffalo people to perform their wonders. 

In this Buffalo society there were two buffalo scalps, with horns. 
The two Buffalo men who wore these buffalo scalps were painted up 
and medicine was put upon them. These scalps were put upon them. 
They went out of the lodge, and the people played with the Buffalo 
men through the village. On one of these occasions the Buffalo were 
running after the people in the village, and one young man in the Bear 
family filled up a pipe and gave it to the leader of the Bear family. 
This young man made a request of the leader of the Bear family that 
he would like to challenge the Buffalo to fight. The leader of the Bear 
family did not want to give his consent to do this, for it was not the 
right thing to do. But the man insisted, so. the leader of the Bear 
family gave his consent to the young man to fight. The young man was 
told to fill the pipe with tobacco and to take the pipe to the Buffalo 
family ; that in presenting the pipe he must first tell the Buffalo family 
that the pipe given to them was a challenge to fight the Buffalo man. 
The young man took the pipe over and presented it to the leader of 
the Buffalo society, telling him that he had come over there with a 
pipe to challenge the Buffalo to a fight with the Bear family. The 
Buffalo leader objected to this, telling the young man that it was 
something unusual, and that although they had always shown their 
powers to the people, this hidden mystery of having power of the ani- 
mals would have to be given to the two fighters. The young man in- 
sisted until at last the Buffalo leader gave his consent. 

The leading Buffalo man now sent for the Buffalo man, who was 
outside, who had the buffalo scalp on. This man with the buffalo scalp 
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came into the lodge. He was told to go outside and wash himself and 
to take a sharp stick and get all the dirt out of his toenails and finger- 
nails; then, after washing, he was to roll in the dust, then come into 
the lodge. After entering the lodge the Buffalo family took their drum 
and began to sing sacred songs, while the leading Buffalo man took 
his medicines and placed some of them upon hot coals that were brought 
by the errand man. The Buffalo man, who wore the buffalo scalp, was 
told to pass this smoke all over his body. Then medicines were put 
upon his body, and paint — even the scalp of the buffalo with the horns 
was passed through the smoke and medicines were put upon it. The 
singing continued, so that when they were througli with the painting 
and putting upon the Buffalo of the medicine, a certain one was sent 
to the Bear family to say that all was ready. While the Buffalo people 
were carrying on their singing the Bear family were also carrying on 
their medicine preparations. 

The Bear and the Buffalo family now went out of the lodge, each 
carr>'ing their drums, their rattles, and all their medicines. The Bear 
family sat on the north side in an open place. The BuflFalo sat on the 
south. Each family now sang its medicine song. Then the Bear man 
came forth with a bear robe over his body, growling and acting the • 
part of a Bear. The Buffalo man went forth with a buffalo scalp upon 
his head. The Buffalo man rolled on the ground, shaking himself, so 
that the buffalo scalp stuck on to the head of the man, although it was 
not fastened on his head, causing him to act the part of a real Buffalo. 
The people could see the Bear when it stood up, and that the Bear man 
had made the tusks come out of his mouth. The Bear family had put 
on the greatest medicine that they had, and so had all the Buffalo 
family. While the Bear was sitting around trying to get a chance at 
the Buffalo, the Buffalo seemed to have been the quicker, for it ran up 
to the Bear and hooked it before it could turn around. Again and 
again it hooked the Bear, until the Bear man was killed. 

The Bear people took their man into the lodge, and the Buffalo 
people also returned into their lodge. It was announced through the 
lodge of the Bears that the young man was killed for all time, and 
that the Bear family did not get mad about it, for it was his own fault, 
as he had wanted to challenge the Buffalo man. The young man was 
buried. Ever after that, when the people were holding their medicine- 
lodge and performing their mysteries, the chiefs of the animals in 
the lodge never challenged one another while the performances were 
going on. 
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81. HOW WHITE-BEAR CAHE TO BELONG TO THE BEAR SOCIETT."^ 

White-Bear is my son. He has the spirit of the Bear. I will tell 
you how it happened : I was in the medicine-lodge when my wife was 
pregnant. I used to put on the bear robe that was wonderful and I 
used to try to catch people, that I might cut them open, so I could get 
a piece of liver from them. My doing this made my son have the 
spirit of the Bear. So when he was bom, in nursing, the boy's mouth 
showed froth, and he made a noise like a young bear. I went hunting 
and killed a young bear. I skinned the bear, took the hide home, and 
had it tanned. In the Bear dances the boy, White-Bear, wore the robe. 
White-Bear stayed in the medidne-lodge. 

One time the Arikara were about to have their yearly medicine 
dance. As they had brought willows and Cottonwood branches to 
build their lodges White-Bear, who was then but three years old, picked 
up a butcher knife and went out to play. The boy fell upon the knife. 
The 'knife handle struck the ground, the point upward, striking the 
boy on the belly. The knife cut deep. White-Bear got up and ran to 
the tipi, crying. I saw the boy coming, holding his intestines in his 
hands. I picked up the boy and took him into the tipi. I now laid the 
boy across my lap, and with ease put the intestines back into their 
place. The relatives and mother were mourning. I took some medi- 
cine and put upon the cut place, and bandaged it with buffalo hide. 
I still held the boy upon my lap. The boy cried. The mother was 
called and nursed the child. The child nursed like a bear. Froth 
came out from his mouth, and I unbandaged the child. I took the 
froth from the child's mouth and put it upon the cut. The child became 
better. In a few days the child was much better. I then took the bear 
robe and put it upon the child's back. The child could not straighten 
out. The bear robe was left upon him for several days. As the child 
got better he got to making noises like a cat. Now, the child began to 
try to walk, and went out. Children were sent for, so that the boy 
might see them. They came and played with the boy, for the boy had 
on the bear robe. The child grew up and acted like a bear. In their 
Bear ceremonies the boy stayed with me and much sleight-of-hand 
was performed upon him. As he grew up he had ways like a bear. 

One time the boy, while in the medicine lodge, had visions of a 
bear. He told me, and I was glad of this and encouraged the boy to 
remain in the lodge. The boy is that young man sitting there. He is 
now a man and has a big scar upon his belly. He is a Bear by birth, 
but as we now have no more Bear dances he does not show the ways 
of a bear. 



*Told by Strike-Bnemy. 
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82. THE TALE OF A MEMBER OF THE BEAR SOQETT.^ 

You heard what my father said about my belonging to the Bear 
Society. It is true. I used to stay in the medicine-men's lodge and 
inside of the Bear's lod^e. I learned many things about the mysteries 
of the Bear Society. My father gave me a bear skin that was stuffed, 
so that it was like a bear. When we had a Bear dance my little bear 
used to be placed on the south side of the lodge and I would be placed 
opposite. When the singing for dancing was begun I danced, and as 
I danced I would notice my little l)ear doing the same thing that I was 
doing. If I moved my head sidewise, it would do the same thing. If 
I raised up my arms towards the sky, the little bear would do the same 
thing. People saw it. I kept the bear a long time. Only a few years 
ago it became spoiled. The little bear, which was part of my life, was 
now oW. so that the hide was easily torn. My father thought it was 
best to dispose of it. so one day we took the little bear yonder among 
those hiUs, and we placed it in a ravine, where there was a bush of 
choke-cherries, and there we left it. 

Some years ago one of my friends, a young man who was a great 
hunter, asked me to go hunting with him, and I agreed to go. I caught 
my pony and saddled it. This pony was a good runner. At this time 
there were many Sioux in our country, so I had to be careful which 
pony I rode while hunting. I took upon my pony some things to eat, 
and a rifle that my father had given me. I had also many cartridges. 
The other young man came to my lodge, and I was surprised to see 
him upon a white pony, which I knew could not run. I tried to per- 
suade him to get a better pony, but he would not change, for the white 
pony, he said, would not run away. We started and crossed the Mis- 
souri River. We went over yonder hills. We started early in the morn- 
ing and we went far over those hills. We did not see any deer all day. 
Towards evening we got to a draw, where there were some trees. 
There we unsaddled our ponies and made camp. We lariated our 
ponies some distance from where we were. Far into the night I heard 
the horses snorting. I reached for my gun, went to the other man, 
and tried to wake him. He was sleeping soundly, so I left him and 
crawled up to where the ponies were, dragging my gun as I went on. 
I noticed that there was a man standing in the shadow of a hill. My 
pony kept on snorting. I saw the man, so I crawled back to our place 
and woke my friend. We crawled up to the ponies, and as we ap- 
proached them we saw the man coming. The pony was now snorting 

•Told by White-Bear. 
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furiously. I told the other man to have his gun ready; that I would 
go up and meet the man ; that if he should see anything wrong he should 
shoot. I rose and walked toward the man. As I rose the man ran, 
and as it was moonlight we knew from his running that he was a 
Scalped-Man. We had heard of this man wearing a wolf hide, so we 
let him go, and we went back to our camp. I told my friend that he 
could sleep and I would watch the rest of the night, for I could not go 
to sleep. The next morning, while I was dishing out some pemmican, 
I told my friend that I had always had a liking for bears ; and that I 
would like to see one. He promised to let me see one. 

After we had eaten a bite we went on further west. We found 
some deer. My friend thought that he, being an experienced hunter, 
could kill where others could not. He shot at the deer several times, 
but he never kjlled any. He was discouraged. We saw a deer at a 
distance. I then asked if I might try my luck on this fine deer. He 
allowed me to shoot at it. We were out of meat, and I was very hungry 
for fresh meat. As I neared the deer I crawled up to it and shot it. 
I broke both of its hind legs, so that it could not run. We killed it, 
then went into camp again. That night we had to watch, for we were 
now in a country where there were many rattlesnakes. The next 
morning we went further west into canyons, where we had to watch 
every step we took, for there were many rattlesnakes. The other man 
did not seem to care about them, but I did. I would not go any fur- 
ther, for I was afraid of snakes. I returned to our camp. I heard sev- 
eral shots, and after a while I saw my friend coming. He hfeid killed 
three deer. We took our ponies and brought the meat to our camp. 
The next day we started for home. On our way home, I saw at long 
distance what seemed to be a horse. I told my friend. As we went 
nearer to the supposed horse I saw that it stood up like a man. I told 
my friend about it. He looked, and said that it was a bear, saying, 
"Here is a chance for you to see a bear." We now unloaded our ponies. 
He told me to remain behind with the meat and his pony, for he rode 
my pony, taking his rifle with him. I saw him coming back, for the 
bear was now after him. The bear ran back, and I saw a young bear 
sitting at a distance. The bear got to its young and embraced it, as 
much as to say, "My child, we aire lost." Then my man went for it 
again. He shot at it, but still the bear would run after him. Finally 
the man ran the bear towards me, and I got upon the pony's bade and 
I had to whip the pony hard to make it go. I felt scared, for if the bear 
had kept on after me it would have got me. The bear ran back to its 
young, so I felt safe. My friend now attacked the bear, and he shot 
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at it, hitting it. The bear ran after the man, but it turned back and 
went into the brush. We went down, and found a pond on the side 
of the brush, where the bear had gone. I undressed, took only my 
knife, and waded into the pond. My man remained on the side of the 
pond, ready to shoot the bear, and was telling me that as soon as the 
bear jumped at me I should dive, and keep on in the same direction. 
I crossed the pond and found the bear sitting in the bushes. The bear 
was dead. We skinned it, taking only the hide. When a bear is 
skinned and stretched out it is the perfect image of a man. 

I mounted my pony and we went on. I attacked the young bear, 
bring my -kiriat rope, so I could rope it and lead it to the village. I 
ran into the brush and got hold of the bear. I tried to get my man to 
bring my larriat rope, so I could rope it and lead it to the village. I 
became tired, so I called out to my man to shoot it. He would not do 
it, so I took my knife and stabbed the young bear and killed it. I 
skinned it. Now I had two hides. I tried to put the large hide upon 
my pony, and the pony snorted at it. I finally gave the hide to my 
friend. I did wrong, for I should have asked him to put the hide upon 
his pony for me. He did not belong to the Bear Society, notwith- 
standing he was thankful for the hide. The little bear hide I put upon 
the pony. My father scolded me for giving the bear hide away. My 
little bear hide was of good size. My father had it tanned for me, and 
the hide was also decorated with paint. The bear hide also had a soft, 
feathery appearance about its head. I wore it in dances, and kept it 
by my pillow in our lodge. Only a few years ago I was visiting the 
Sioux, and while I was gone some white man came to our village. He 
saw the bear robe in our lodge. He asked how miKh they wanted for 
the hide, and mv bear was sold to some white man. When I came back 
home I missed my bear, and asked where it was. My folks said, "We 
sold it to a white man." I was sorry, but it was all right, for we do 
not have any more Bear dances. 



ABSTRACTS. 

I. THE WOLF AND LUCKY-MAN CREATE LAND. 

Wolf and Lucky-Man meet on shore of big lake, where two ducks are swim- 
ming. Wolf challenges Lucky-Man to see who can endure rain longest. Lucky- 
Man wins. Wolf sends Duck down to fetch dirt from bottom of lake. Duck 
brings up mud, which Wolf throws in north and forms into prairie. Lucky-Man 
sends Duck for more mud, which he throws on south side of Wolfs land. Hills 
and mountains are formed and buffalo are on land. There is channel between 
two countries created, occupied by Missouri River. 



2. THE SPIDERS GIVE BIRTH TO PEOPLE. 

Wolf and friend change Spider-Man and Woman by rubbing them with wild 
sage dipped in water and teach them how .to lie itogetber. Tlheir progeny arc 
human beings. 

3. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA. 

Large people on earth long ago destroyed by flood, by Nesaru. People turn 
into corn and are put into cave with animals. Nesaru turns ear of com into 
woman and sends her to bring people from eatrth. People and animals know 
her. Badger, Mole, and long^osed Mouse offer to help her to take people out. 
They dig in turns. Thunder opens earth. People go out upon earth, journey 
west, leaving behind Badgers, long-nosed Mice, Moles, and some people who turn 
back into earth and become animals. People come to great basin, which King- 
fisher fills up by striking bill into banks. Journey is continued until people 
stopped by timber, which is removed by Owl. They come to big lake. Loon 
parts waters. Mother-Corn returns to heavens. People here make games, first 
shinny and then javelins, to catch ring with. Winners kill those of other side. 
Mother-Corn returns to give people rules to go by. Man is selected as chiei 
He instructs people as to scalping. Mother-Corn makes bundle, songs, ritual, 
and ceremonies. Man instructs medicine-man, teaches them sleight-of-hand, 
and tells them to make village. Mother-Corn leads people to Republican River, 
Kansas. Awaho people come last and receive ceremonies from Mother-Corn. 
They oflFer smoke to gods. Dog comes to village and complains that Mother- 
Corn has left out Dog and Whirlwind. Dog has come from Sun, who has given 
it curative power. Whirlwind is disease, and if dog meat first offered as sacrifice 
gods will send storm to drive away disease. Whirlwind comes and Dog appeases 
gods and says he will be people's guardian. Mother^orn says gods in heavens 
are four world-quarters. They will send storm if smoke not given to them first 
Mother-Corn is Cedar-Tree in front of lodge and Stone at right of her is man 
who established office of chief. Nesaru watches over them and gives them long 

life. 
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4. ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA. 

Mother-Corn is assisted by Badger, Gopher, long-nosed Mouse, and Mole to 
get people out of ground, as in No. 3. People see where other people helped 
out of ground by Buffalo. They start on journey and are stopped by obstacles, 
as tn No. 3, and are helped by Kingfisher, Owl, and Loon. Soane people stay be- 
hind as Worms, Birds, Fish, and Loons. [Mother-Corn offers smoke and sen<ls 
animals for offerings to gods.] Prairie-Chicken kills wild-cat, which repre- 
sents heavens, and brings it to Mother-Corn for offering. Three Stars in East 
bring Mother-Corn stone for pipe to form smoke. Pipe is made and filled with 
native tobacco. Prairie-Chicken takes pipe in succession to gods in Southeast, 
Southwest, Northwest, and Northeast, and to Nesaru, all of whom smoke the 
pipe. Prairie-Chicken says sand Mown by wind made white spots on its feathers. 
Smoking by Nesaru is to show consent to Mother-Corn having people on earth 
and that gods are to protect them. Dog comes and tells Mother-Corn that Whirl- 
wind is angry for being slighted in smoke ceremony. Mother-Corn appeals to 
Nesaru and the gods for assistance. Woman says she will protect the people, 
and turns into Cedar-Tree. Big-Met eork-Star falls from heavens by Cedar- 
Tree to assist. Whirlwind comes and people all run in all directions, and when 
Whirlwind strikes them it changes their language. People who stand on Cedar- 
Tree and Rock are Arikara. Wind strikes Mother-Corn and she vomits four 
times, water and cars of corn of different color. Whirlwind tells Mother-Corn 
it has left behind diseases, but says when they offer smoke to the gods they are 
to give it smoke last, that it may not come very often. Cexlar-Tree asks Mother- 
Corn that it may be knowp as "Wonderful Grandmother" and be placed in front 
of the medicine-lodge. Big-Meteoric-Star asks to be known as ''Wonderful 
Grandfather" and sit by Wonderful Grandmother in front of medicine-lodge. 
Dog asks, as he brought the news, to guard camps and villages and to be offered 
in ceremonies, and his fat to be used by medicine-men. Mother^om gives com 
for seeds that com may be offered to gods. People who scattered to be their 
enemies — ^to the southwest, "Sahe ;" to northeast, "Pechea ;" to the east, "Wooden- 
Faces;" to south, "Witchcraft- People." Mother-Corn stays with people until 
she has taught them bundle ceremonies. She tells them to tie all children's 
moccasins together on her back. Then they are to take her to river and tlirow 
her in. People do not understand and keep up singing in night. At daylight 
^y find Mother-Com has turned to ear of corn, with buffalo robe tied to it 
People place chrldren's moccasins with corn and throw them with Mother-Cora 
and robe into river. Many years afterwards Mother-Com returns and teaches 
more bundle ceremony songs and finally disappears. 

5. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA. 

Many people in cave under ground with Corn, Mother of tribe. Mother- 
Com sends four birds to find better world, but they are unsuccessful. Long- 
nosed Mouse, or Mole, Skunk, and Badger work, and at last Badger goes through 
hole, but falls asleep. Returns in morning and Mother-Corn forces her way 
through hole followed by all people. They march westward. They come to wide 
water, thick forest, dpep ravine in succession, which Fish, Owl, and Kingfisher 
help them to cross. They see Buffalo on open prairie and are afraid, but Mole, 
Skunk, and Badger make holes all around animal. His blood sinks into ground 
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and becomes stone, from which pqMs were made. Bnffak) butchered and fle^ 
divided among different sacred bundles, with animal's joints. People again go 
on westward and fowls, fi^es, and animals separate from them and give Mother- 
Corn power. Mother-Corn separates from animals. 

6. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA. 

[Man Bear's-Tail relates killing of buffalo oow by father, who calls old 
woman and keeper of bundle, and describes ceremony of untying bundle. Old 
man tells origin of bundle and of people.] Nesaru makes giants, but being dis- 
I^eased with them turns them into stones. iNesaru again makes people, small 
and wonderful. They di^lease Nesaru, who tells animals to hide. He is going 
to make water rise from earth. Animals give power to Bear to take people under 
ground, with assistance of Badger, Mole, and long-nosed Mouse. Pox acts as 
runner and errand man. People live under ground many years. Animals decide 
to dig upward for land. Bears, Badgers, Moles, and long-nosed Mice dig and 
Mole first to get his head through. Badger enlarges hole. Pox goes through 
and reports what he <sees outside. Bear makes hole larger and animals go 
through, followed by people. Woman, who says «he is grain of com, tells man 
they are on island. People taken under ground by Mice were grains of com 
and now tumed to i>eople. Mouse leader. They cross water by aid of woman, 
who becomes gar-pike. Some ^1 into water and become fish. People pick up 
stones to cut with. Mouse leads people through Chide timber. Some turn to 
owls. Earthquake forms deep diasm, which Bear enables people to cross. Whirl- 
wind makes pathway through tiiick timber. People come to muddy water In 
"Pawnee" country. They find things to wear and eat. i^rst bow made. Long- 
nosed Mouse, Bear, Mole, Badger, and Fox die, and their skins with skulls are 
wrapped in bundles. They receive ceremony from Pawnee. Each bundle re- 
ceives different ritual. Arikara dress ear of com as woman and tiirow it into 
river. Many years afterwards strange woman comes into lodge where bundle 
ceremony. People take no notice of her and she goes to other bundle lodges. 
In last old man recognizes her and Muddy-River-Country ceremony performed. 
Woman says that four world-quarters are her father, and thst she will come to 
them in dreams and tell them about things in bundle. They are to tie her on 
bundle and clothe ear of com. She turns into ear of com. They send for other 
old man and tie ears of com upon the bundles. 

7. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARIKARA. 

Arikara live under ground. Long-nosed Mouse, Mole, Badger, and Fox 
agree to take people to top of earth. Mole digs first. Arikara come out. Fox 
leading. Earthquake, and other people held fast. People journey west and come 
to chasm caused by earth shaking, but Badger makes pathway. Mother-Corn 
in heavens asking gods to let people live. Obstmctions arranged by being known 
as Sickness. People come to deep river and Loon sent by gods. Loon flies 
across river and back and dives. River is open and people cross over. Waters 
come together again and some people left on other side. Mother-Corn stops and 
says Black-Wind is angry, but Bladc4il«teorio-Star will he^ tliem. Tells peo- 
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pk to get under cedar tree. Black-Wind comes and takes many people. They 
go on and come to steep mountain bank. Bear digs steps on 'both sides and 
people go across. Dog comes up and says his meat shaH be offered to gods. His 
father is Sun, who has given him power. 

8. THE ORIGIN OF THE AWAHO-BUNDLE PEOPLE. 

People oome out of ground, but some are cut off by earthquake. Heavens 
head- crying and send Mother-O>rn to them. Badger digs through eardi. Peo- 
ple come out and walk westward until they come to thick timber. Screech-Owl 
flies through and makes pathway. Owl and Whirlwind are enemies. People 
followed by "Cut-Nose," an animal with long horns. People run until they come 
to chasm, which Badger enables them to cross. They then come to thick ice and 
deep water, which Loon enables them to cross. Mother<^m teaches people 
cerenaonies and rituals and gives them things to put in bundles. Mother-Corn 
disappears by ear of com wrapped in her robe under bundle. Awaho last peo- 
ple to come out of ground, and where other bands have camped they find bits 
of (meat offered to gods, which they use for food. They know all ceremonies 
and teach them to others. Nearly all are killed by enemies, but bundle hid under 
bank. Women go for bundle and contents are purified. Sacrifices of meat made 
the next day. Nesaru made animals to take kernels of com under ground. They 
were people turned to corn by Nesaru. This is why animals brought them out 
of ground and why Mother-Corn was sent by gods in heavens, who had field of 
com. 

9. MOTHER-CORN'S VISIT TO THE ARIKARA. 

Mother-Cora tells Arikara when journeying west to dress her up and put 
her in river. When Arikara make permanent village upon Missouri River old 
men think it time to send Mother-Corn down stream. She is taken from bun- 
dle, painted, and dressed. After reciting rituals, Mother-Corn, with children's 
moccasins tied about her waist, is thrown by priests into river, her head up 
stream. Many years afterwards woman comes to village and is recognized by 
man as iMother-Com. iShe teaches them ceremonies and songs and that night 
disappears. 

10. MOTHER-CORN'S VISIT TO THE ARIKARA. 

In olden times, old man made offerings to gods and Mother-Corn. Mother- 
Corn is pleased to have smoke with people and starts from east to visit them. 
She goes into medicine-lodge. She >&tays many days and teaches them many 
lessons, but people are hungry for meat. Mother-Corn asks woman to make 
moccasins for her. She puts on moccasins and they wear out when she walks 
slowly twenty steps. This takes place four times, but fourth pair brings her back 
to altar. Her walk means that she has walked long way off in west, and way 
very hard. She tells people she has seen buffalo and that they will be seen in 
four days. In morning of fourth day they kill many buffalo, but while they are 
away, enemies attack village and Mother-Corn is killed. They bury her and 
from place where she is laid, grass, etc., springs up. 
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II. HOW THE PEOPLE ESCAPED THE BUFFALO. 

Wh€n people came out through ground they were led by woman, "Mother." 
Among them were all kinds of animals except buffalo. Monster with horns like 
buffalo comes out of lake. They call him "Cut-Nose." As it comes along, buflfalo 
come from under him. Buffalo <^tch up with people and kill some of them. 
People make canyons behind, which buffalo can not cross. Whirlwind comes. 
Mother tells people to give presents and smoke to it. Whirlwind scatters some 
of people. Buffalo with Cut-Nose come behind and people come to big timber. 
Owl and Badger try to make path through timber, but fail. Coyote and Dog 
come and open way through. Buffalo and Cut-Nose come again and kill peo- 
ple. They come to deep water. Dogs fail to make pathway, but Loons make 
opening through waters. They come to canyon and Badger makes banks fall, 
after Kingfisher and Mole have failed. They cross and make village near can- 
yon. Mother holds ceremonies for different bundles. Awaho-bundle people come 
last, and they receive all ceremonies. Awaho had been left behind when people 
came out of ground, and they pick up meat offerings to gods left behind. 

12. WHY THE BUFFALO NO LONGER EAT PEOPLE. 

Young man goes to village at night and finds people are Buffalo. They are 
talking about killing people. He finds (human head and meat. Hears people are 
to be got out of ground and killed. Near by sees hole cut in side of hill where 
bulls circle around and drive people into cut. He sees people running to cut 
from out of ground. He goes among hills. Strange man gives him bow and 
arrows and tells him to take young man with bows and arrows to kill and scat- 
ter Buffalo. They go to place and attack Buffalo and kill and scatter them, so 
that they become buffalo and never eat people any more. 

13. WHY THE BUFFALO NO LONGER EAT PEOPLE. 

People hungry and chief priest opens bundle and offers gifts to gods for 
them to send buffalo. Buffalo come three days after ceremony and old priest 
tells story. Buffalo are human, but have horns. When they want meat they 
recite ritual. When hollow tree is struck with pole four times people led by 
Cut-Nose come out and are killed, except Cut-Nose, who re-enters tree. Boy 
chased by Buffalo cow. He sees fine-looking woman wearing white buffalo robe. 
She goes west and boy follows. He finds woman at tipi. Woman says she has 
selected him to turn her people into real buffalo, so as not to eat his people. 
They go through four circles of Buffalo-bulls stationed as sentinels and enter 
tipi, where woman's father lives. She covers young man with her robe. Buffalo 
are human, but have horns and tails. They cook and eat human meat. Giri 
shows him arbors with human bodies, and hollow cottonwood tree, with long 
stick, and tells him its use. Takes him to timber, where during three days he 
makes bows and arrows. Next morning they place bows and arrows at foot of 
tree. Woman tells young man what to do and they hide. When Buffalo come 
towards tree, young man jumps out. Cut- Nose comes out, and then people. 
Young man gives men bows and arrows and tells them to shoot and kill Buffalo. 
Buffalo run towards village, chased by people, and they finally become buffalo. 
Young man and Buffalo woman take bundle from tipi. They marry and teach 
people songs and ceremony of bundle. People become part of Ankara, 
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14. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A STAR. 

Girl says she likes red star and would marry him if on earth. In morning 
girl sees Porcupine and climbs after it in cottonwood tree. Tree grows higher 
and girl reaches another world. Porcupine turns into man and says he is Star. 
She stays with him, but cries every night. She gives birth to male child, who 
has star on forehead. Son wants wild turnips and man tells her not to dig for 
them in valleys. She digs in valley and stick runs through earth. She looks 
down and sees she is far away from her people. Woman tells her to get from 
husband sinews of whole buffalo and she will make sinew string to reach ground 
below. Girl gets sinew from husband, who forgets two sinews in shouWer. Old 
woman makes string and girl also makes long sinew string. They go to valley 
and girl takes child on back under robe, slips down string fastened to stick across 
hole. She reaches height of highest tree from ground. Husband sees her hang- 
ing and kills her with stone. Boy slips out of robe and falls on ground, but is 
not hurt. Boy nurses at dead mother's breast. He goes to cornfield. Old 
woman catches him and takes him home as grandson. Grandmother scatters 
corn in lodge for blackbirds and places mush behind curtain. Boy calls black- 
birds and kills them all with club. Grandmother brings them to life again and 
tells them to fly all over the world. iShe tells boy to throw wood into pond and 
next morning finds black bow and four black arrows. Boy sees big serpent be- 
hind curtain and kills it with bow and arrow and serpent slips into pond. Ser- 
pent is grandmother's husband. Next day old woman tells boy not to go to 
dangerous place. He goes and sees mountain-'lion, which obeys him. He leads 
lion to old woman's lodge. The same occurs with a cinnamon bear. Boy sees 
four wonderful men killmg buffalo. They frighten him with foetus of calf. He 
climbs tree and tliey place foetus in fork. They offer to take calf down if he 
will give grandmother to them. He returns and tells her he is satisfied, but says 
they would have to give him something in return. They promise him bow and 
arrows and old woman tells htm to take middle bow of five leaning against wall 
of lodge. Men go to grandmother's lodge and stay with her. Old woman sends 
boy with flute to play around men's lodge. Men all scared and close up lodge 
with earth. They die of hunger. Boy goes to den of snakes. Snakes give him 
long gut to eat, but it is snake, and he twists its head off. Snakes go into ground 
and try to get into boy's rectum, but hit rock on which he sits. They tell stories. 
Snakes all go to sleep on long circular stick around den. Boy with flint knife 
cuts heads on stick, but last one wakes up and disappears in hole. When boy 
sleeps he places arrows so that they can fall on him when Snake approaches him. 
Boy is very sleepy and arrows cannot awaken him. Snake goes into his mouth 
and nestles in his skuU, where it remains until boy becomes skeleton. Boy's 
father sends storm and skull is filled with water, but this does not drive out 
Snake. Father gets Sun to move nearer earth and heats skull until water boils, 
and Snake crawls out. Boy catches Snake by neck, hits its snout with stone, and 
rubs its teeth upon rock. He lets it go on promise not to bother people after. 
Boy returns to grandmother and tells her country is free from wild animals. She 
disappears, and boy goes to village and tells his story. He dies after clearing 
country of all wild animals. 
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15. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A STAR. 

Girl taken up to heavens by star digs turnip and sees people on earth. Old 
woman makes sinew rope and lets her and child down through hole, but rope 
too short. Husband kills her with stone, but boy safe. He goes to cornfield 
and is caught by old woman, who takes him home. He shoots huge serpent be- 
hind curtain, who was woman's husband. She plans for bear to kill him, but 
he captures bear. Boy finds tipi with four strong .men playing dice game. He 
shoots through hole and cleans man's nose with arrow. He goes with them to 
hunt and they annoy him with elk's foetus. He climbs tree and men remove 
foetus from tree only on his promising them his grandmother. She goes with 
him to men's tipi and they teach boy ceremony of catching eagles and of hunt- 
ing. Boy meets camp of Snakes, all of whom but one he kills, as in No. 14. 
Surviving Snake enters anus while he sleeps and gets into head, from which it 
is driven by water boiling. Boy seizes it and knocks its head on flat rock. Boy 
afraid of foetus because cluster of stars to which boy's father belonged did not 
come up at that time with rest; so father not present to help him. 

16. NO-TONGUE AND THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

Young man goes upon high hill to mourn. Little bird takes him to another 
place. Man, painted red, comes and says he is going to be his son and asks for 
his tongue. Young man cuts off his tongue and gives it to man and then falls 
dead. Moon sees him and goes and touches his feet. Young man sits up and 
Moon tells hiim man to whom he had given tongue is Sun. Moon makes him his 
own son and warns him that when Sun offers him choice of weapons he is to 
take old ones. Sun takes him to sky in morning and cries because No-Tongue 
takes best things, as these give boy life. Sun asks No-Tongue to send him white 
buffalo robe. Moon tells him to get dark brown robe for Sun arid powder it 
with white clay. Sun hangs up robe and wind shakes all white clay out of it. 
Sun tells Moon his Little-Sun is going to kill No-Tongue. Moon warns No- 
Tongue and advises him what to do. No-Tongue goes with party on war-path 
and Sun plans for Little-Sun to kill him. Little-Sun with enemy and in morn- 
ing asks No-Tongue to shake hands with him. No-Tongue goes and kills Little- 
Sun and his people defeat enemy. Sun sends son Big-^un to kill No-Tongue, 
but is killed himself. Sun becomes Buffalo to kill No-Tongue, but falls into 
mud hole. No-Tongue makes fire on his back and Buffalo burns up. Sun tells 
Moon he will scalp No-Tongue. Moon tells No-Tongue to put false scalp over 
head with dog's blood inside. Sun comes and takes scalp. Seeing that No- 
Tongue is not really scalped, Sun leaves him alone. When old and blind No- 
Tongue goes to top of hill and makes circle of red sticks for Sun and circle of 
white sticks for Moon. Sun and Moon come and Sun takes old man to his home. 

17. HOW BURNT-HANDS BECAME A CHIEF. 

Poor boy, Burnt-Hands, lives with grandmother outside of village. Last- 
Child, daughter of chief, brings them food. Burnt-Hands follows trail of 
wounded elk and finds it dead. Chiefs Red-Bear and Black-Bear come. Red- 
Bear shoots boy and drops him into air-hole in ice. White-Bear's cub takes 
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boy <to father. Father pities and a<k)pts him as son and teadies him Bear cere- 
mony. Burnt-Hands receives bundle of medicine and goes home. Notice given 
for buffalo hunt and that Red-Bear wants hide of white buffalo. Burnt-Hands 
goes with young men to chase. He gets white buffalo robe, as Red-Bear afraid 
of him. When he reaches camp he eats meat prepared for Red-Bear. Burnt- 
Hands takes white buffalo hide to grandmother, who gives it to Last-Child. Elk 
chase is made to get teeth for Red-Bear. Burnt-Hands promises grandmother 
elk-tooth dress and tells her in case of trouble to flee to timber. Bumt^Hands 
goes to chase and collects many elk teeth and so does Red-Bear. They meet 
at last elk. Burnt-Han-ds strikes >Red-Bear on head with war-club and drags 
him to air-hole. Burnt-Hands iinds grandmother and they perform Bear cere- 
mony. They turn into Bears and attack warriors, killing many. Others send 
peace-pipe by Last-Child and it is accepted. Burnt-Hands makes grandmother 
thirty-eight years old and himself twenty-two, and marries Last-Child. Burnt- 
Hands becomes chief and has Black-Bear as slave. 



i8. HOW BURNT-HANDS BECAME A CHIEF. 

Poor boy goes on war-path with warriors. Grandmother says he is not to 
tell coyote stories and gives him round burnt clay ball that has handle. When 
hungry he is to put kernels of com on ball and roast them. Boy asked to tell 
coyote stories, but refuses. He roasts com upon clay ball and then tells stories. 
Enemy comes and men are scared. When boy has finished eating com he at- 
tacks enemy with clay ball, which is war-club, and kills many. Enemy run 
away. Bumt-^Hands made chief and given good tipi and wife. 



19. HOW BURNT-HANDS BECAME A CHIEF. 

Poor boy tells grandmother to make him -bow and arrows that he may join 
buffalo hunt. He says he will bring back some tongues and hearts. Boy sings 
about being selected to stand in front and make motions to direct hunters, and 
he is selected. He kills buffalo and turning back pulls out buffalo beards and 
bunch of hair from shoulder. His robe is taken and he sings about snowstorm 
coming. He goes to grandmother and throws hairs on ground and several 
tongues and hearts ai^ar. Blizzard kills many m«n who had made fun of 
young man. On next buffalo chase he again stands in front and is first to kill 
buffalo. He takes hair as before and it becomes tongues and hearts. People 
find out boy is wonderful, and give him pony. He marries chiefs daughter, and 
becomes great warrior and chief. 



20. THE TWO BOYS AND THE WATER-SERPENT. 

Two boys are accused of eating up pots of corn. They watch at night near 
indosure surrounding village and see long serpent come and stick its head into 
smoke-hole of lodges. Next day they make many arrows and at night when 
serpent has its head in lodge they shoot at it. Serpent goes to river, water of 
which roars and rises, and serpent is found dead wfien river goes down. 
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21. THE BOY WHO BEFRIENDED THE THUNDERBIRDS, AND THE 

SERPENT. 

Boy gifted with powers by four-world-quarter gods kills so many antelope 
he is called Antelope-Carrier. Wood-Rats have given him bow and four differ- 
ently colored arrows. He wanders from home, and while asleep two Thunder- 
birds carry him up high mountain. He finds nest with four young Thunderbirds. 
Mother Thunderbird comes and tells him of serpent with two heads that lives 
in lake and eats her young. She promises him lightning and control of all birds 
if he will help to kill monster. He promises and Thunderbird, after telling him 
when serpent would come out of lake, flies away. Fog rises from lake one day 
and boy sees monster with two heads crawling out of lake. Storm comes from 
west and Thunderbirds return, making lightning, which strikes serpent. Light- 
ning throws it back, but it again crawls up. Monster opens its mouth to swal- 
low bo3^ He shoots black arrow into its mouth. Monster falls and bursts open. 
Other head comes and boy shoots red arrow i«to its mouth and head broken in 
pieces. Thunderbirds come with all kinds of birds, which feast upon serpent. 
They give boy power as objects which he swallows. Boy chief of all birds and 
kills all bad animals. Two boys, joined together with rawhide, go to shoot birds. 
One shoots at white object, like mushroom, moving up and down and strong 
wind carries them far away to an island. They go west and come to lodge of 
old woman. She makes cakes, four for the great serpent, who will carry them 
across by water. Serpent comes and carries them across, stopping each day 
when hungry. They give it cake and soft-shell turtle (lice) from its head. Wild 
boy jumps before they come to land and is swallowed by serpent. Other boy 
asks serpent to open its mouth wide and he drags swallowed boy out. Boys 
travel to Missouri River bottom. They put log of wood on fire and it is ser- 
pent. Foolish boy eats chunk of meat and he gradually turns to serpent. Other 
boy takes him to Missouri River and turns him loose there. Antelope-Carrier 
hears of serpent and hunts him with all his birds. Serpent uses his power and 
carries him into his den. Antelope-Carrier is made to vomit up all his power, 
except lightning in his eyes. Serpent remains in river and gives its powers to 
people, and songs and medicine-men's ceremony. 

22. THE BOY WHO TURNED INTO A SNAKE. 

Idiot boy and son of chief go on war-path. They have to return through 
want of food, and come to water-serpent. It is so big they can not get around 
it, and idiot proposes to burn it. Serpent burns in two. Idiot eats of serpent 
meat and his body gradually becomes colored red and blue. By fourth day his 
legs are grown together and become snake's tail. Other lx)y carries him to lake, 
where fishes object to him, and finally they come to the Missouri River. He 
rests in middle of river and people by giving him presents cross over without 
danger of drowning. 

23. THE BOY WHO RECEIVED THE MOUSE POWER. 

Young man stays behind when people go hunting. He goes through village 
and hears crying. He goes to lodge and sees woman wrapped in buffalo robe, 
who tells him people have taken her children. She says they are in sacred 
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bundle robe, and asks him to go and bring her children back. He does so and 
gives nest with diildren to woman. She tells him to return at night and then 
becomes mouse. Young man goes to lodge at night and finds woman there. 
Rats come in human form and priest gives him war-club and power to become 
mouse at any time, and little box of medicine. Woman tells him he is now her 
son and says they are not to kill mice as they are his relatives. Young man 
becomes great warrior. In enemy's camp he turns into mouse and drives poni«s 
out of camp after cutting ropes. He becomes so bold that people become afraid 
of him, but ifinally he and young man who has power of Bear Bght and kill one 
another. 

24. THE BOY AND THE YOUNG HAWKS. 

Small boy discovers hawk's nest with four eggs. Eggs are hatched and 
boy feeds birds wi-th insects. Boy goes to take birds home when he sees man 
who calls birds his sons amd says he will be rewarded for taking care of them. 
Boy takes feathers from young birds to put on his arrows. He becomes good 
hunter and on war-path fights where the arrows are thickest. He becomes 
known as brave, but finally does wrong among his people. Many try to kill 
him, but always forget, until one man capable of killing him does so. 

25. THE END OP THE ELK POWER. 

Four strong young men, of whom only oldest is married, go to trap eagles, 
leaving woman and child at home. On their return woman is missing. Eldest 
unmarried brother is filled with pity for child and goes to cry near timber, 
where is old skull of buck elk. On second night voice tells him woman and 
three others captured by Bear and that he has received Elk power. He is to go 
again and receive instructions. Pretty-Voice goes again and learns ceremony 
of Elks. He is to blow whistle and all females will come to him. He goes 
near Bear's home and whistles four times. Women run out of den and they 
go away witfi Pretty-Voice. Bear follows and he orders party to stop. Pretty- 
Voice shoots arrows at Bear without effect. He then throws himself on ground 
and becomes Elk. Elk and Bear fight, and Bear admits his defeat. Elk again 
becomes man and Pretty- Voice wins great honor by capture of women. He 
causes ill-feeling by using his magic whistle to attract girls and then married 
women. Men shoot at him, but nothing can harm him. Sioux attack village, but 
they can do nothing while Pretty- Voice is living. Men come on friendly visit 
and Pretty- Voice secures Sioux girl by his ceremony. She gets to know secret 
of his power and then runs away. She obtains necessary things and then starts 
at head of war-party to kill Pretty-Voice. Inhabitants of village are defeated 
and Pretty- Voice finally falls. His mother wishes to collect his flesh, as he had 
told her, but men will not let her. They make big fire and destroy his body. 
White fog seen to arise from place for many days after. 

26. THE ELK RESCUES A WOMAN FROM THE BEAR. 

Poor young man and chiefs daughter run away together. They live alone 
and man kills deer and elk. He goes to catch eagles and while away Bear 
comes and takes wife away. Elk tells man and teaches him how to transform 
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himself into Elk. Gives him whistle to attract female elk. Bear leaves den 
and man blows whistle. Wife and other women rush out to him. Bear comes 
and attacks BIk, which puts its head down and sticks horns into body. Man 
shoots and kills Bear. Man takes his wife and Elk other women, who become 
Elk. 

27. THE BOY AND THE ELK. 

Young man goes to place where animal skull near lake to cry because no 
giri will marry him. He hears flute and Elk comes. Elk tells boy to take teeth 
from skull and gives him flute which will attract girls to him. He goes home, 
tries flute, and girls come. After he is married, women also come and men kill 
him. One of his relatives takes teeth and flute. Boy is left unburied and sev- 
eral days afterwards he goes to mother's tipi. He sends mother to society of 
Young-Dogs for tobacco. Men afraid of him. Boy goes away followed by 
relatives. They go into river and all turn into animals. Young man who had 
flute and elk teeth does not go and is the only one who lives. 

28. THE COYOTE, THE GIRL, AND THE MAGIC WINDPIPE. 

Beautiful girl lives alone in timber. Has plenty of buffalo meat and some 
wonderful bundles. Coyote becomes her errand man. When out of meat girl 
tells Coyote to cover his head up as her brothers are coming. Girl waves 
buffalo windpipe over smoke and dust in it turns to her seven brothers. They 
take bows and arrows and girl goes on to lodge, yells and waves towards west 
and south. Buffalo come and brothers kill them. They return to lodge and 
girl puts them again into windpipe as dust. Coyote sees performance and de- 
cides to steal windpipe. Coyote goes away with windpipe, and while he sleeps 
girl has brothers bring him back again. This occurs three times. Fourth time 
girl lets Coyote carry thing off. iHe goes up hill near village and howls for 
people to come and kick with him. Several young men go and Coyote turns 
windpipe upside down, but, instead of dust and boys, swarm of bumblebees come 
out. Young men run into timber, bees go into hollow tree, and Coyote goes 
away as coyote. 

29. THE BUFFALO-WIPE AND THE JAVELIN GAME. 

Young man out hunting dreams of two buffalo bulk turning into sticks and 
of buffalo cow turning into ring. In morning he sees cow and lies with her. 
Finds ring in grass and wears it on his wrist. He makes sticks and plays game 
with young men, winning many things. Goes hunting and sees old woman, who 
induces him to carry her across river on his back. He can not throw her off and 
he goes home with her fast to his back. Medicine-men are sent for. but they 
can do nothing. Poor boy puts on old robe and goes to young man's lodge 
with bow and four arrows of different colors. He shoots black arrow an-d 
splits woman in two. With red arrow he takes her off boy. The other arrows 
he places on boy's back to remove sore place. Old woman is then burned. 
Next day crying and voice are heard near where woman burned. Young man 
finds ring has gone. White tipi with woman and child inside appears where 
others were. Young man goes to see it and woman with new buffalo robe 
passes by him, having child. Young man makes bundle of eagle feathers and 
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foHows <ihexn. They become buffalo. Calf conmiunicates 'with father, and 
woman filially becomes reconciled to him. They come to hill on which Buffalo 
bull, boy's grandfather, is waiting for them. Man puts two eagle feathers on 
his horns. He sends them on to next hill and at last they come to hill with 
four Buffalo bulls, chiefs of Buffalo camp. Man puts feathers on their heads. 
They are sent into village and Buffalo become mad because man has not 
feathers enough to go around. Man made to sit on hill until they decide 
what to <lo with him. He Micks flint knife into ground and asks gods to form 
stone around where he sits. Buffalo devise various ways for killing him, but 
do not succeed in doing so. They decide to send man with Buffalo cow and calf 
to Indian village for presents. Buffalo bull turns man into Buffalo. Buffalo 
follow them. Man finds village and tells errand. People bring eagle feathers 
and native tobacco, which man takes to Buffalo. Buffalo willing to be slaugh- 
tered and man tells chiefs. Pour times people go and kill Buffalo. Leader of 
Buffalo gives man sticks to play 'wlth. Sticks and ring different kinds of people. 
Man lives long life. Buffalo calf starts Buffalo ceremony among people. 

30. THE ORIGIN OF THE WOLF DANCE. 

Young man, son of chief, refuses to marry and seven girls plan to put him 
into hole. They spread weeds over hole and young man falls in. Girls promise 
to take him out if he does certain things, but finally they leave him. He cries 
and gray Wolf hears. Wolf says he will help him, and while he is gone Bear 
comes. Wolf returns and they quarrel about boy, but finally agree that who- 
ever digs through to boy first shall claim him. Wolf gets to boy first, but Bear 
says he shall be his son. Wolf takes boy among Wolves and he comes to act 
like wolf. Afterward Buffalo hunters see him, but they cannot catch him. They 
make trap and place buffalo meat inside inclosure. Wolves are run into trap 
and four strong men with rawhide leggings are put in. Other Wolves are let out, 
but Wolf-man caught. They tie him, put him mto sweat-lodge, and make him 
vomit. Wolf-man recovers and has tipi made. Seven girls who had put boy 
into hole are invited. Man goes and calls for Wolves and Bears. They come, 
and he places them about tipi. He teUs girls, who try to escape, but Wolves eat 
them. Father tells people boy's story and girls' relatives do not offer to save 
them. Young man iinally becomes chief. He starts Wolf dance. 

31. MEDICINE DANCE OF THE BEAVER, TURTLE, AND WITCH- 
WOMAN. 

Animals meet for sleight-of-hand perfornKinces. Only Beaver, soft-shell 
Turtle, and Witch^Woman are to perform. Beaver gnaws nearly through three of 
lodge posts and people ask him to stop, as they think lodge will fall. Turtle 
sticks knife near left collar bone and water pours out all over lodge. People 
are afraid and Turtle takes all water back again. Witch-Woman plays with 
gun, but calls for help and gives birth to child, who is to be great medicine-man. 

32. THE VILLAGE-BOY AND THE WOLF POWER. 

Four girls are made fun of for dancing with their brother. "Village-Boy" 
has never gone on war-path. Boy goes to graveyard to mourn. Wolf comes and 
asks why he is crying. Wolf tells boy to join next war-party and he will lead 
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him to encm/s camp. War-party starts and Village-Boy follows in three days. 
Wolf has taught him secret powers and when he comes to ravine he rolls on the 
ground and becomes wolf. He barks and friend brings him burnt bones, which 
he gnaws. Next day he tells friend enemy's camp is near. He drives in ponies. 
When enemy is attacked Village-Boy is in lead and takes scalp. He gives scalp 
to leader and returns ahead of war-party, but says nothing. Leader gives all 
credit to Village-Boy. Scalp dance held. Young man's sisters dance without 
fear of ridicule. He goes east with warriors and takes head of medicine-man of 
Dumb People. Head dries and is used for medicine purposes. Now about size 
of hen's egg. 

33- THE RABBIT BOY. 

Young man who has not been on war-path mourns on graveyard hill. Re- 
mains there several days in storm. Jack-Rabbit crawls under hrs robe. Eagle 
cotnes and asks for Rabbit. Rabbit promises him powers if he will save him. 
Eagle promises him scalps if he will turn Rabbit loose. Boy refuses and Eagle 
flies away. Rabbit says he will make young man great warrior and gives him 
war-club, rabbit-skin, and medicine paints. Boy returns home. He follows 
war-party and acts as scout. Goes and brings ponies from enemy's village. At- 
tack is made on enemy's camp. Rabbit-Boy kills old man and goes through 
village and escapes. Sees pretty girl who watches him. Soon after they go 
again to village. Boy kills man and again sees girl. Girl gives Arikara woman 
captive moccasins, beaded bracelets, and beaded armlet to take to young man. 
Woman gives him things and young man at once starts for enemy's camp. He 
goes to girl's tipi, puts in his hand, and she recognizes him by bracelet He 
sleeps with girl and father finds them in bed together. Pa^er sends for war- 
riors, who pepare to kill young man. He is saved by new-comer, who is glad 
he has married one of their girls, as he will now lead their people. They go on 
war-path to young man's country. He kills captive woman and gives her 
scalp to chief. This happens several times and young man never kills members 
of his own tribe. The two trft>es make peace. 

34- THE MAN AND THE WATER-DOGS. 

People in large village are afraid of man who commits evil deeds. They 
make plot to seize him. They attack him and he walks towards river. He 
steps in and walks on bottom and sees tipi. He goes in and sees many dogs. 
Leader tells him not to be afraid of any man and if hurt he is to oome to them. 
Man returns home and men afraid. He commits worse acts than before and 
his relatives aiid his wife's rela/tives separate from the village. People dare not 
fight with man. 

35. THE FIVE TURTLES AND THE BUFFALO DANCE. 

Five soft-shell Turtles go to village. Four of them have eagle feathers on 
head. Fifth has black feather and is so angry it goes to river. Four turtles die 
and they are made into drums, which are afterwards changed for rawhide drums. 
Buffalo dance organized. Mysterious being with magpie feathers growing on 
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his head et qui falsum penem inter crura habebat dances. Girl not permitted to 
leave lodge -while mysterious being dancing. She goes out and et monstrum 
fecit quasi cum ilia concumbere vellet. Girl becomes pregnant and gives birth to 
child like father. People kill it and throw it into river. Father goes to medi- 
cine-man, who throws rock into river and waters part. They see child in water 
and man pulls him out. Medicine-man breaks big stone in two with club and 
they bury child between stones. Mysterious being Uien marries girl who gave 
birth to mysterious boy. 

36. THE NOTCHED STICK AND THE OLD WOMAN OF THE ISLAND. 

Notched stick for rubbing other sticks on and dried buffalo hide used to 
make rain during medicine-men's ceremony. At end of ceremony notched stidc 
and buffalo hide are taken to island. Man goes to island and sees old woman 
sitting. He tells father, who says objects are put on island because they are 
old -woman. 

37. THE MAN WHO MARRIED A COYOTE. 

War-party is attacked by enemy. One man killed and others return home. 
Man only stunned, and year after he comes to. He falls in with Coyotes and 
marries one. Warriors hunting surround and capture him. He becomes well 
by taking medicine. He shouts for coyote wife from top of lodge. Coyotes 
come and wife goes into lodge. They smoke her, but she goes away and joins 
other Coyotes. Man finds one of his baby coyotes in snow bank. He goes home 
to warm himself and on return baby is gone. 

38. THE MAN WHO TURNED INTO A STONE. 

Old man with great reputation as medicine-man goes with people to meet 
hunting party. He sits on hill waiting for dried meat to offer sacrifice to 
gods, but no one presents any. Last young man gives him dried buffalo tongue, 
but old man sits with head down. Feasts and councils are held, but old man 
absent. They go in search of him and he tells them it is too late. His legs 
have turned to stone and next day he is a rode in form of man. 

39. THE WOMAN WHO TURNED INTO A STONE. 

Daughter of chief refuses to marry, but at last is persuaded by mother. 
Husband fails to have connection with wife, who has only sunflower. She 
goes away and turns to stone through shame. 

40. THE POWER OF THE BLOODY SCALPED-MAN. 

Young man goes to hill to obtain power. Bloody scalped-man comes and 
young man runs away. Friend goes and when scalped-man comes he closes his 
eyes, but does not run. Man takes him to cave. There men are seated in circle, 
but none are scalped. Leader tells young man how to make himself look like 
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scalpednman ; gives him war^lub, and root to make him run swiftly. Enemy 
comes and young man makes himself look like bloody scalped-man. He attacks 
enemy and kills one. Enemy retreats and while his people run after them he 
smokes body, washes in creek, and returns to lodge. In night he goes to place 
where he received power. He becomes great medicine-man and brings home 
many pieces of scalps, which he makes himself. 

41. THE BOY WHO CARRIED A SCALPED-MAN INTO CAMP. 

Party of warriors on war-path run into lake by enemy and all killed and 
scalped. Another war-party starts from same village. Camp near lake. Poor 
boy goes at night to get water from lake. Voices tell him to go further into 
lake for water. By light of moon sees leader of first war-party scalped, with 
hands and feet cut off. Boy carries scalped-man on his back to camp. They 
kill number of enemy equal to number in lake and return home. 

42. THE GIRL WHO WAS BLEST BY THE BUFFALO AND CORN. 

Mother while busy puts baby girl on buffalo skull at altar. Skull thinks 
baby given to him. Child grows and shows signs of having power from gods. 
When grown to womanhood famine prevails. Medicine-men can do nothing. 
Woman tells people to clean cellars. They do so and give her their seed com. 
Woman throws little seed into each cellar, which is covered up, and after fourth 
day cellars filled with com and other things. 

43. THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ARIKARA AND THE SNAKES. 

ArScara go to hunt and see pretty little snake by path. They give it pres- 
ents. Two foolish boys come along and kill snake. They tell people, who 
turn back from hunt and climb upon high arbors. Many snakes come. Arikara 
kill snakes with clubs, but many Arikara are killed, among them the two foolish 
boys. 

44. THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ARIKARA AND THE BEARS. 

Young wife has garden in woods. She goes every day in spring and takes 
much food. Husband secretly follows her. He sees man with bear's claws 
about neck come and help wife and afterwards lie with her. Next day husband 
pretends <to go hunting, but hides in garden. Man again comes to wife and 
while they are lying together husband shoots man with arrow. He then clubs 
woman, who tells him man is bear. Three days afterwards bears attack Arikara 
camp and kill husband and all people who do not hide in cellars. 

45. THE WIFE WHO MARRIED AN ELK. 

While man goes hunting men come to see wife. She goes away with one. 
Husband follows and sees wife walking with Elk. He shoots at it, but arrows 
do no harm. Elk and woman go into lake. Man stays there crying. Woman 
comes and tells him to go home and that when he starts upon war-path to come 
to lake. Man goes on war-path, first going to lake. Sees woman, who tells him 
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that th«y would kill people in three tipis and capture their ponies. They do so. 
Next ticne man goes on war-path he again visits lake. Woman tells him she 
can not leave lake any more and that in fight he will see woman like her. H« 
is to catch her and she will become his wife. It happens as she said. 

46. THE FOUR GIRLS AND THE MOUNTAIN-LION. 

Mountain-lion tells four girls who are gathering wood he wants them for 
wives. They run to different wonderful beings for protection, but none can help 
them. They come to Hair-Cut-in-Notches and offer to live with him as wives 
if he will save them. He sends them into lodge and then sings about his head 
and hadr— his hair is hh arrows. Mountain-lion comes and man shoots and 
kills him. Hair-Cut-in-Notches tells girls he is not human being and sends 
them home. 

47. THE DEEDS OF YOUNG-EAGLE. 

Chief of north village of Ankara has beautiful daughter, Yellow-Calf. 
Chief of 60uth village has handsome son, Young-Eagle, who does not look 
with favor upon women and has not been on war-party. Young-Eagle starts for 
north village to see Yellow-Calf, and same day Yellow-Calf starts for south 
village to see Young-Eagle. They meet on hill half-way between villages. 
They make pile of stones on hill and start for Yellow-Calf s home. They come 
to lake and Young-Eagle says they must wash before going to village. Yellow- 
Calf washes first. Young-Eagle wades into water with dotihes on and when 
he comes out he is quite changed in appearance. He is like "Burnt-Belly" boy. 
Girl takes him home and they lie together. In morning Yellow-Calf s parents 
are ashamed of him and so is she, but he remains. Boy hears that war-party 
is going out and tells girl that in three days her youngest brodier is to get 
buffalo intestines and bones and that he will come. Young-Eagle takes wife to 
lake and after she has washed he wades into Izke. He comes out same man 
she had first met. He sends wife home and turns to young eagle, which flies 
to where warriors gone. Brother-in-law hears eagle's cry and takes him in- 
testines and bones. Young-Eagle brings in ponies and tiien kills several men 
and takes their scalps, which he sends by brother^n-law to leader. He goes 
to lodge, but does not tdl wife what has happened. War-party returns and 
tell story of Young-Eagle's doings. Scalps are put upon pole at entrance of 
old woman's lodge. This occurs on several occasions, and once Young-Eagle 
goes with wife to lake and gets his own likeness. They go with scalps Young- 
Eagle has taken to village of his father, Black-Sun. Black-Sun sings scalp 
songs and braves and warriors decide that Young-Eagle shall lead people to 
girl's village. Arikara become one tribe again. 

48. THE GIRL WHO BECAME A WHIRLWIND. 

Woman has boy and girl on travois drawn by pony. Children fall off un- 
known to motiicr and wander away to cave. Girl goes to find something to 
eat and is taken far away by Whirlwind. She soon returns, but afterward goes 
away. She brings brother bow and arrows on two occasions. Owl tells boy sister 
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is Whirlwind and is planning to kill him. Owl >says she cuts off men's testes and 
eats them. Boy watches for sister. Sees her do what Owl says. She goes 
away again and Owl comes and takes boy into Owl's den. They say that sister 
wants woman and he is to tell her he will give her first woman he marries. 
Whirlwind comes and demands boy, but says she will let him go on his prom- 
ising to give her the first woman he marries. Boy goes to his people. Tells 
chief that buffalo not far away. Many are killed. Enemy attack village and 
boy makes way to kill them. Chiefs daughter given him for wife. Boy goes 
out and calls sister. She comes and boy tells her of his marriage. She and 
the girl lie together. Sister gives brother club and medicine, with power of 
Whirlwind. He becomes warrior and then chief. 



49. COYOTE AND THE MICE SUN DANCE. 

Coyote hears noise of dancing in elk skull. Mice run away, but finally they 
agree to let Coyote see dancing. He puts his head through skull and Mice run 
away. Coyote's head fast in skull and as Mice do not help him he goes away 
with skull on his head. He goes to water and people on other side think he 
is wonderful animal and are scared. Coyote promises they shall all live if they 
give him chiefs daughter. They agree and Coyote swims across. They make 
tipi and he stays with girl all night. Boy sees that it h Coyote and people 
break skull and catch Coyote. They tie him fast to pegs. They urinate and 
defecate on him. He plays mean trick on old woman and thereby frees himself 
and then runs away. 



50. THE COYOTE BECOMES A BUFFALO. 

Buffalo asks Coyote why he is not Buffalo. He consents to be made one 
and Buffalo rushes at him. There are then two Buffalo bulls. They go to herd 
controlled by Buffalo bull and kill him. Each bull takes many cows to look 
after. Herd goes away leaving Coyote-Buffalo behind. He meets Coyote and 
says he is going to make hi<m into Buffalo. He runs into him and there are 
two coyotes instead of Coyote- Buffalo and Coyote. 

51. THE COYOTE AND THE ARTICHOKE. 

Coyote digs up Artichoke plant and asks if it has another name. It answers 
"Take-a-Bite." Artichoke repeats same four times and Coyote takes bite each 
time, eating it all. He goes and and expels flatus. He gets worse and carries 
tree up in air. He takes hold of stone which goes up with him. Stone falls 
on Coyote and kills him. 

52. THE COYOTE RIDES THE BEAR. 

Coyote meets Bear, makes all kinds of threats, and finally rides on his back. 
He jumps off and runs to top of hill. Not seeing Bear he yells derisively at 
him. B«ar hears, runs after Coyote, and kills him. 
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53. THE CX)YOTE RIDES THE BUFFALO. 

Pretty girl does not care to marry. Buffalo comes and girl becomes attached 
to him. Coyote visits girl, but she repulses him. Coyote tells her that Buffalo 
is his horse and girl says she will marry him if he will ride Buffalo there. 
Coyote goes home and strikes himself hard with club on the knee. Girl tells 
Buffalo what Coyote said and Buffalo says he will bring Coyote and kill him. 
Coyote tells Buffalo he is cripple, but says he will go if Buffalo will carry him. 
Buffalo agrees and Coyote sits on his back, with cane to hit Buffalo with. 
Coyote runs back to village and marries girl. Buffalo so ashamed he never 
came back. 

54. THE COYOTE AND THE BUFFALO RUN A RACE. 

Coyote tells Buffalo he cannot run fast and Buffalo challenges him to run 
race. Coyote accepts and goes off to select place. He sets landmarks near 
steep place. He tells Buffalo that at landmark they are to close their eyes and 
run fast They race and Buffalo with eyes closed jumps over deep bank. 
Coyote goes down, skins and cuts up Buffalo, and takes meat to creek. While 
roasting meat Fox comes apd Coyote sends him with Buffalo's pouch for water. 
Fox eats up pouch and tells Coyote sometiiing came and took away pouch. 
This happens four times and Coyote throws coals in Fox's face, sending him 
off. Fox tells story to every animal he meets and they all go to Coyote's lodge 
while he is asleep and eats all he has. When he wakes up he finds all his meat 
gone and goes away crying. 

55. THE COYOTE AND THE DANCING CORN. 

Two hungry Coyotes go to village in search of pounded com. They sep- 
arate and leader sees pounded com, in lumps, running into mortar. Coyote 
begs lumps to come out. He sings and ' walks around fireplace. Lumps of 
pounded corn come out and dance with Coyote. He tells them to ck>se their 
eyes. He runs to mortar and gets his head fast in bowl. Brother comes and 
captive tells him to cut bowl open with axe. He does so, but cuts Coyote on 
head so that he dies. 

56. THE COYOTE AND THE TURTLE RUN A RACE. 

/Coyote boasts of his swiftness and Turtle says he can beat him running. 
They agree to run race. Turtle gets other Turtles to assist him. They go to 
course, place one Turtle at end, others at different distances back. Each Turtle 
carries pole and hides in ground. Next morning Turtle meets Coyote. Turtle 
gives command to start. Coyote runs and Turtle crawls into hole. When 
Coyote gets over little ridge he sees Turtle ahead of him. He catches up with 
him and Turtle throws away pole and crawls into ground. This happens several 
times and at end Turtle is at goal. Coyote says he is beaten, and runmng kiUs 
him. 
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57. THE COYOTE AND THE STONE RUN A RACE. 

Coyote asks Stone its name. Stone says, "Run-Fast." They agree to run 
race. Coyote places Stone upon hill and starts him rolling. Coyote passes 
Stone, but Stone catches up with him and rolls upon his back. Stone won't 
get off and grows heavier. Coyote calls to Bull-Bats and tells them Stone has 
been calling them names. Bull-Bats fly at Stone until they break it in two and 
it fa-Us from Coyote. Coyote makes fun of Bull-Bats and they separate. 

58. THE COYOTE AND THE ROLLING STONE. 

Coyote sees Jack-Rabbit men dancing around fire and eating intestines. 
He offers them his warrior headdress if they will tell where they get them. 
Rabbits send him to get red willows, which they put into fire. They dance 
around and as willows burn they turn into large intestines. Coyote then by 
trickery gets back his warbonnet and runs away chased by Rabbits. He is too 
swift for them, but they tell him he cannot do the trick four times. He suc- 
ceeds three times, but the fourth time willows burn into ashes. Coyote has 
stomach ache and defecates rabbits. He tries to catch them in robe, but they 
turn to excrement. Coming to big Stone he gives it soiled robe. Storm comes 
on and he returns for robe, which he finds clean. He takes it and storm passes. 
He hears something coming behind him and sees it is big Stone. Stone chases 
him, and he is about to give out when Bull-Bats fly around. Coyote appeals to 
them for assistance on ground that Stone had spoken against them. Bull-Bats 
break Stone up with flatus. Stone thus spread all over world. Coyote puts 
white clay on Bull-Bats' heads and bodies. 

59. THE COYOTE AND THE ROLLING STONE. 

Coyote and Rabbit agree that one who goes to sleep first shall be covered 
by other one. Rabbit sleeps with eyes open and Coyote thinks he is awake. 
Coyote goes to sleep by morning and Rabbit covers him and goes away. Coyote 
defecates rabbits. He gives robe to Stone, as in No. 58. He takes robe away 
from Stone four times and then Stone runs after him. Stone broken up by Bull- 
Bats as in No. 58. Coyote eats young Bull-Bats and Bull-Bats kill him with 
flatus. 

60. HOW THE SCALPED-MAN LOST HIS WIFE. 

Girl cHmbs tree to get grapes and Scalped-Man finds her. She goes with 
him and at creek she tells Scalped-Man she will be his wife if he washes his 
head. While he is diving she runs away and crawls under grapevine. He follows 
her, but at last gives her up. Woman runs home. 

61. THE GENEROUS SCALPED-MAN AND HIS BETRAYER. 

Man hunting sees Scalped-Man kill and carry off antelope. Man follows 
and enters Scalped-Man's cave. They become friendly and man remains four 
days. Scalped-Man goes away for several days, and brings ponies, which he 
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gives to man, who returns home. Man obtains ponies in this way several times, 
and then tells Scalped-Man he wants scalp. Scalped-Man gets scalps for him 
twice. Man takes several others on war-path guided by Scalped-Man. They 
return with scalps and ponies. Man becomes chief and thinks he will capture 
Scalped-Man, but he fails, as Scalped-Man has heard his plans and gone away. 



62. THE SCAiLPED-'MAN. 

Scouts see mysterious beings, who disappear in side of steep bank, where 
entrance to den is found. Man is seen in cave crying. He is dressed in Coyote 
skins and his head tied with white sheeting. There is Buffalo skull in lodge. 
Men agree to ask Scalped-Man to help their war-party. 



63. THE DEAD MAN'S COUNTRY. 

Man faints and afterwards dies. He sees path leading east There is in- 
closure with little hole through which he goes and is in dead man's country. 
Man tells him not to go into village and directs him to lodge of dead people, 
which he is not to enter. He sees many people in lodge, and black drums. Men 
are painted red. Seven men stand out. Drummers sing in low voice. Dancers 
have dried willow sticks, as representatives of their living relatives, whom 
they call to them. Man is told to go to his country, and wakes up. 



64. THE COYOTE WHO SPOKE TO THE EAGLE HUNTERS. 

Young men go to hills to catch eagles. While sitting in cave telling Coyote 
stories, Coyote walks in and says tiiey tell many things about him that are 
not true. Coyote goes away and party is so dazed they return to village. 



65. THE GIRL AND THE ELK. 

Men hunting hear Elk whistling across river. Girl wants to go and find 
out what it is, but people prevent her. This happens many days. Men agree 
to kill EUc, but they can not shoot it. Man puts medicine in cartridge and then 
kills Elk. Girl tries to run away, and is put into sweat-lodge many times 
until she gets over crazy spell. 



66. HOW THE RABBIT SAVED A WARRIOR. 

Arikara follow Ojibwa horse thieves. They overtake different band of 
Ojibwas and attack them. Brave man is shot through neck by bullet. He 
seems about to die from doss of blood, when Jack-Rabbit tells him he will not die. 
Man is attended by Rabbit medicine-man and in less than four days is well. 
He becomes one of the leading medicine-men of Rabbit band. 
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67. THE WOMAN WHOSE BREASTS WERE CUT OFF. 

Man with beautiful woman and litttle boy goes hunting. Young man comes 
and courts woman. She feigpis sickness and pretends to die. She is placed on 
arbor. Lover unties girl and places bodies of three dogs upon arbor. Girl is 
dressed as boy and breasts tied with wide strings. They go to another village 
where young woman passes herself for young man. Woman is anxious to see 
child. They paint up as men and watch for child near spring. They see boy 
and woman asks him for drink. He goes to lodge and tells father he has 
seen his mother. Father sends invitation to young men to eat in his lodge. 
They come and husband knows one of them is woman by her ways. He says 
she is his wife. Young man runs away. She asks forgiveness, but husband 
cuts off her breasts and woman dies. 

68. WATER-DOGS. 

Poor boy sees dog come ouit of river and carry little ones to spring. He dies 
shortly afterwards. Old woman near same place hears dogs chattering in water 
and soon afterwards dies. 

69. TWO- WOLVES, THE PROPHET. 

Two- Wolves left by himself in storm after buffalo chase has life saved by 
PnairieOhicken. "Waruhti" gives him power to understand speech of Thunder. 
Long afterward fae praotices power. Man Two-Bears has herd of ponies wfiicb are 
disturbed by horse owned by Roving-<}oyote. Two-Bears throws pointed stake 
at horse and kills it. Roving-Coyote goes to Two- Wolves to know wiio did it. 
Two-Wolves performs ceremony to farther. Thunder, who comes and tells 
him. Two- Wolves sends for Two-Bears, who confesses and makes reparation. 
Wolf-Chief does not believe in Two- Wolves* power. Thunder tells Two- Wolves 
to speak to Wolf-Chief and have him kill his black dog and perform ceremony. 
Two-Wolves sen<is for Wolf-Chief, who goes to him and promises to do as 
asked. Two- Wolves sends out one warranty and it is a failure. He lives long, 
discovering thieves and prophesying wonderful things. 

70. HOW THE MEDICINE-ROBE SAVED THE ARIKARA. 

When Arikara living in Nebraska young woman alone in lodge while 
medicine-men's ceremony is performing. She sees enemy looking at her 
through top of opening. He digs at side of lodge and she puts out fire. Next 
day husband hides in lodge, and when enemy comes he catches him from be- 
hind. Woman gives alarm and men come and overpower enemy. He says 
southern tribe are coming to kill them. Man is tied upon scaffold and left to 
die. He breaks loose several times by shaking his arms, so he is stabbed to 
death. During ceremony this man comes into lodge. All medicine-men run 
out. Keeper of wonderful robe goes and wraps man in robe and throws him 
into river. Afterwards so many Sioux come that people are scared. Keeper of 
holy robe wraps it round body and taking eagle wing and gourd climbs upon 
top of lodge. He then shakes himself and shakes robe towards sun. Enemy 
are so scared they g^ive way and there is great slaughter. Scalps are brought 
in and there is great rejoicing. 
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71. THE MEDICINE BEAR SHIELD. 

Bo/s father dies and is buried. Boy goes to grave to cry and dreams that 
Bear tells him that woman has removed shield from grave. During storm he 
crawls into crevice and watches grave. He sees Bear with paws toward sky. 
Lightning forms appearance of shield with bear for black center mark. Boy 
returns to grave and when asleep he dreams his father tells him shield taken 
by Howling-Wolf and diait he must get it. Howling-Wolf gives boy frame. 
Boy has another shield made like that he had seen on father's grave. Kills 
buffalo and makes inner shield. When fifteen, boy joins war-party. He strikes 
Sioux with bow and takes his scalplock. Scalp is offered to gods and boy made 
chief. Old man puts buckskin shirt on him and tells him as he strikes enemies 
and scalps them to make marks on ^irt. When enemy attacks village boy wears 
shield and is never hit. At sun dance boy swings day and night by budcskin 
strings tied to sticks run through his back. Sioux again attack village and boy 
again counts coup and strikes enemy. He dances sun dance many times after- 
ward, and suffers because old medicine-men dead. 

72. THE CRUCIFIED ENEMY. 

People go on buffalo hunt, leaving old people in village. Enemy come and 
people retreat to lodges. Old man puts on medicine and costumes and, gourd 
in hand, goes to top of lodge and sings sacred songs. Enemy see him and are 
much afraid, as he has power to mesmerize. They all run with old man after 
them. -One of enemy's bravest men captured and tied to wooden cross outside 
of village. Man dies, loses his flesh, and only bones left. When young men 
playing near cross, bones fall and run toward village and into medicine-lodge. 
Man is found under blankets on altar. His bones are gathered and thrown 
away. 

73. HOW A SIOUX WOMAN'S SCALP WAS SACRIFICED. 

Men go on war-path and hide near where Sioux get their water. Two women 
come to spring and as they run away one is seized, and scalp taken from side 
of her head. Men hurry back, and when they come to timber, leader takes fat 
from scalp and divides it into five pieces, which he places in four directions 
wHii one in center, first on his hand and then on the ground, to show that 
scalp is offered to gods. Scalp ceremony used when they get home. Fire- 
sticks are used to bum scalp. Holy bundles and medicine bags are passed 
through smoke and priests change names of young men and children who give 
them presents. 

74. THE WARRIOR WHO FOUGHT THE SIOUX. 

In winter Sioux attack Fort Berthold. Man coming witii antelope on back 
does not see Sioux until he hears noise. He runs and is followed by Sioux. 
Man kills first Sioux and cuts him open with knife. Sioux shoot at him from 
behind with arrows. Man stands up and yells like a bear and Sioux run away. 
Man has piece of liver in his mouth. He chases Sioux and takes ponies and 
runs after them. He goes into timber and next day is found frozen, with 
arrows in his back. 
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75. THE CAPTURE OF THE ENEMY'S BOWS. 

Youn^ men go on war-path and Sioux come and capture old women and 
children. Young man returns and finds what has happened. H«, his brother, and 
his father follow Sioux to creek where they are in camp. Young man looks 
at stars, trees, and everything and says they must attack and give big war-whoop. 
.When war-whoop given, trees and everjrthing seem to join. Enemy are fright- 
ened and run away. They capture enemy's bows and kill many people. Bows 
and arrows are set upon high hill. 

76. THE WOMAN WHO BEFRIENDED THE WARRIORS. 

Two boys on war-path find earth-lodge where old woman lives. She f«eds 
them and tells them where to go. They kill enemy. This occurs several times, 
but once tshere are so many young men in party old woman is ashamed. Next 
time war-party goes old woman has disappeared. Two boys hunt for her and 
find her inside of cliff in Bad Lands. Great company of men go there, but 
she again disappears. Party of warriors come to big lake and hear woman 
singing scalp-dance songs. Warriors scared, but leader says she is rejoicing, 
and they go and take enemy's scalps. This occurs again, but next time instead 
of singing and dancing, woman mourns. Warriors go on and are beaten by 
enemy. She is found to be same old woman thait lived in Bad Lands. People 
give her blankets, tobacco, and other things. 

TJ^ THE ATTACK UPON THE EAGLE HUNTERS. 

Arikara go to hills to catch eagles. Young man prepares and baits hole 
and then gets into it, leaving weapons outside. Sioux find hole and tell man 
to crawl out. He takes them where other men are. They make Arikara stand 
around fireplace while man cooks meat for them. He holds piece of buffalo 
tallow over fire and whirls it around and burns Sioux with grease. They are 
scared and man, though weak through torturing, walks away. Sioux stay in 
tipi all night. Man goes home and tells people. They go after Sioux and re- 
turn with three scalps. 

78. THE ATTACK UPON THE EAGLE HUNTERS. 

Young men go eagle hunting and while in cave Sioux come. Sioux ask 
for eagle feathers, which leader goes out of cave to give them. They attack 
Arikara, whose leader kills several Sioux, and others retreat. Hunters at night 
return to village with scalps. 

79. THE MOURNING LOVER. 

Man called "Rolling-Log" courts Arikara woman, who says she will marry 
him if he -will bring her enough sinew to last her a whole year. He goes south 
with hunters and gets twenty-four sinews. He returns home and goes to see 
girl, but finds she is dead. He feels so bad he goes among hills and does not 
return to Arikara camp. 
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80. CONTEST BETWEEN THE BEAR AND THE BULL SOCIETIES. 

During medicine ceremonies Bear family is on north and Buffalo family on 
south inside lodge. Buffalo Society has two buffalo scalps with horns. These 
are worn by two Buffalo men who play with people of village. Young man of 
Bear family tells leader he wants to challenge Buffalo to fight. Leader finally 
consents and sends pipe to leader of Buffalo Society as challenge. He objects, 
but finally consents and sends for Buffalo man. Men are prepared by medicines 
of their respective societies for fight. Societies meet and fight takes place. 
Buffalo hooks Bear, who is killed. Bear lodge announces that Bear killed for 
all time, but they do not get mad, as it was his own fault. 

81. HOW WHITE-BEAR CAME TO BELONG TO THE BEAR SOCIETY. 

When White-Bear's mother is pregnant hi-s father puts on bear robe and 
tries to catch people to cut them open and get piece of liver. So his son has 
spirit of Bear. In nursing boy's mouth shows froth and he makes noise like 
young bear. In Bear dances boy wears robe of bear hide. When three years 
old, White-Bear falls on knife, cutting belly so that intestines come out. Father 
restores them to place and bandages child. In few days child is much better 
and bear robe is put on its back. Child cannot straighten out and makes noise 
like cat. As he grows up he acts like Bear. In Bear ceremonies sleight-of-hand 
ceremonies are performed by him. In medicine-lodge he has visions of bear. 
When no more Bear dances he does not show ways of bear. 

82. THE TALE OF A MEMBER OF THE BEAR SOCIETY. 

Boy stays in medicine-men's lodge and learns mysteries of Bear Society. 
Father gives him stuffed bear skin. In Bear dance little bear dances and imitates 
boy. When worn out little bear is placed in ravine. Some years ago great 
hunter asks young man to go hunting. At night pony snorts furiously and 
Scalped-'Man is seen. After killing deer they start for home. They see bear, 
which stands up like man. Bear embraces young one. After being shot bear 
goes into brush, where it is found sitting, dead. Young one also killed and 
both are skinned. Man gives large hide to friend and keeps little bear's hide. 
He wears it in Bear dances. Afterwards it is sold, in his absence, to white man. 
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RESEARCHES ON NORTH AMERICAN ACRlDllDy€ 



By Albert P. Morsi, 
Research Assistant^ Carnegie Institution of Washington, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The work on which report is here made was done under a 
grant from the Carnegie Institution of Washington and was directed 
toward the acquisition of facts of faunal, biological, and morpho- 
logical value concerning the Acridian fauna of the southeastern 
United States, a portion of the country hitherto largely unexplored 
with reference to this group of insects. 

A study of the general topography, t>ased, when possible, on 
the maps of the United States Geological Survey, led to a plan of 
operations in accordance with variations in the life history of differ- 
ent spedes. This plan involved an examination of the different life 
zones of the region at as early and as late dates as practicable, in 
order to secure earlier and later maturing forms, since it is impos- 
sible, with our present knowledge, to distinguish many of the 
species with certainty save in the adult state. 

About 60 widely separated localities were examined in 68 days 
during a trip of 3,000 miles through the region under inspection. 
Approximately 6,000 specimens were secured in this time, repre- 
senting 90 species of Acridiidse (of which one-sixth were new to 
science), together with notes of great biological interest. 

Many important data relating to the biology and distribution of 
the group were secured ; but in some cases, owing to the character of 
the trip—a rapid reconnaissance over a wide extent of territory for 
the purpose of securing general information — the results should be 
regarded as tentative until further detailed studies can be made. 

This report includes a general account of the investigation and 
a statement of the results secured ; the data on which the general- 
ized statements are based, in the form of an annotated list of the 
species taken, with locality, habitat, and date of capture ; brief 
notes on the geographical and zonal distribution of the genera of 
North American Acridiidae ; and contributions to locust biology in 
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the shape of a classification of locust habitats and societies and an 
explanation of brachypterism in Orthoptera. 

Acknowledgments are dne, primarily, to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion for the means wherewith to pursue this investigation ; secondly, 
to Mr. Samuel Henshaw, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
for the opportunity to study critically the Scudder collection, with- 
out access to which certainty of determination would in many cases 
have been impossible; and finally, to numerous fellow-scientists, 
travelers, and observers, for their cordial interest and assistance in 
various ways. Among these I desire epecially to mention Mr. J. H. 
Bmerton, of Boston; Messrs. Sherman and Brimley Bros., of Raleigh, 
and Boynton, of Biltmore, North Carolina, for information regarding 
conditions and localities ; and Messrs. Pemald and Greenman, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, for determination of plant specimens. 

BIOU)GICAL IMPORTANCE OP THE SOUTHEASTERN 

UNITED STATES. 

The chief biological importance of the Southeastern United 
States, comprising Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, eastern Tennessee, and West Virginia, is con- 
nected with two facts : First, this region served during the Glacial 
Bpoch as a refuge for boreal forms of life which had been pushed 
southward by the climatal conditions of the Ice Age, and at the 
close of that period it became the center of dispersal whence these 
forms were able to restock the opening country at the north. 
Second, during this later period its lowland plains served, and 
probably continue to serve, as a highway of dispersal for austral 
forms entering the country from the south and southwest, many 
of which have penetrated far into the heavily glaciated region of 
the Northern States. 

Notwithstanding its great biological importance, this region has 
not received the attention scientifically which it deserves, save 
with reference to certain groups and in certain sections, such, for 
instance, as peninsular Florida, which, owing to its southern posi- 
tion and consequent attractiveness, both biologically and as a winter 
resort, has received considerable attention and study. As a matter 
of fact, the Acridian fauna of no area in the United States of equal 
size and biological importance was so little known at the beginning 
of the year. For this reason it was decided to spend the summer in 
a general reconaissance trip through the region, securing as many 
&cts relative to systematic facies, geographical, zonal, and seasonal 
distribution, habitats and environmental conditions, life histories, etc., 
as possible. 
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LOCALITIES AT WHICH COLLECTING WAS DONE. 
A list of the points at which collecting was done, with their 
elevation, if known, especially in the mountainous regions, and the 
dates of visit, is subjoined. 



Virginia : 

Appomattox, Appomattox Co., Sept. 

6; 800 feet. 
Cape Henry, Princess Anne Co., 

July 2, 4, Sept. 7. 
Hickory, Norfolk Co., July 3. 
Norfolk, Norfolk Co., Sept. 8. 
Roanoke, Roanoke Co., Sept 6; 1000 

to 1600 feet. 
Virginia Beach, Princess Anne Co., 

July 2, 4, Sept. 7. 
Wytheville, Wythe Co., Sept. 4, 5; 

2300 to 35UO feet 

North Carolina: 

Asheville, Buncombe Co., July 21, 

22 ; 2000 to 3000 feet. 
Balsam, Jackson Co., July 23. 24; 

Aug. 19, 20 ; 3000 to 6200 teet. 
Blowing Rock, Watauga Co., July 

19; 3800 feet 
Cranberry, Mitchell Co., July 14, 

Aug. 28; 3200 feet. 
Eure, Gates Co., July 5, 6. 
Governor Island, Swain Co., Aug. 20; 

1800 feet 
Grandfather Mt., Mitchell and Cald- 
well Cos., Aug. 29; 4800 to 5500 

feet 
Greensboro, Guilford Co., July zo. 
Lenoir, Caldwell Co., July 19; about 

1500 feet. 
Linville, Mitchell Co., July 17, 18; 

Aug. 30; 3800 feet. 
Loverings, Burke Co. (between 

Morganton and Pineola), July 

13; 3500 feet 
Morganton, Burke Co., July 12, 20; 

1200 feet 
Murphy, Cherokee Co., July 25, 

Aug. 22; 1600 to 1800 feet. 
Pineola, Mitchell Co., July 13, 14, 

Aug. 28 ; 3800 feet. 
Raleigh, Wake Co., July 8, o. 
Roan Mt, Mitchell Co. (and Carter 

Co.,Tenn.), July 15, 16, Aug. 31, 

Sept. 1,2; 4000 to 6300 feet. 
Roan Valley, Mitchell Co., July 16, 

Sept. i; 4000 feet. 
Salisbury, Rowan Co., July 11. 
Saluda, Polk Co., Aug. 17; 2200 to 

2400 feet 
Selma, Johnston Co , July 7. 
Tarboxo, Bdgecombe Ca, July 6^ 7. 



Topton, Cherokee Co., Aug. 2x; 

2700 to 4400 feet. 
Tunis, Hertford Co., July 5. 

South Carolina: 

Columbia, Richland Co., Aug. 16. 
Denmark, Bamberg Co., Aug. 14, 15. 
Spartanburg, Spartanburg Co., Aug. 
16, 17. 

Georgia : 

Blue Ridge, Fannin Co., July 25; 

1700 feet. 
Bolton, Cobb Co., July 39; 800 feet. 
Jasper, Pickens Co., July 25, 26; 

1500 to 2600 feet. 
Marietta, Cobb Co., July 27; 1000 to 

1200 feet. 
Sand Mountain, Dade Co. (near 

Trenton), Aug. 25; 1500 feet 
Savannah, Chatham Co., Aug. 13, 14. 
Stone Mountain, DeKalb Co., July 

28; 1000 to 1685 feet. 
Trenton, Dade Co., Aug. 25; 500 

feet 
Tybee Island, Chatham Co., Aug. 

", 13. 
Waycross, Ware Co., Aug. 11. 

West Point, Troup Co., July 30. 

Florida: 

Carrabelle, Franklin Co., Aug. 9. 
De Funiak Springs, Walton Co., 

Aug. 5. 
Fort Barrancas, Escambia Co , 

Aug. 3. 
Live Oak, Suwanee Co., Aug. 10. 
Marianna, Jackson Co., Aug. 6, 7. 
Tallahassee, Leon Co., Aug. 8. 
Warrington, Escambia Co., Aug. 4. 

Alabama : 
Flomaton, Escambia Co., Aug. i, 2. 
Greenville, Butler Co., July 31. 

Tennessee: 

Burbank, Carter Co., July 17, 3000 

to 3300 feet. 
Chattanooga, Hamilton Co., Aug. 

24; 700 to 800 feet. 
Johnson City, Washington Co., 

Aug. 27; 1700 feet 
Lookout Mountain, Hamilton Co., 

Aug. 23; 2000 feet. 
Morristown, Hamblen Co., Aug. 27; 

1400 feet. 
Roan Mountain Station, Carter Co., 

July 17, Sept 3; 2600 feet. 
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While making spedftl efforts to secure Acridtidse, the other 
species of Ortboptera coming to hand were also taken, broadening 
somewhat the scope of the inquiry, without Interfering with its 
main object. A folding camera was earned and nameroos photo- 
graphs were aecnred illostrative of habitats and other features of 
locust biology, some of which appear with this report. 
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FIBLD WORK. 
Leaving Boston by steamer on June 30, Norfolk, Va., was 
reached and collecting begun in its vicinity on July 2 ; thence 
southwest to Tarboro and Selma, N. C, and westward through 
North Carolina, stopping at frequent intervals, to Morganton, from 
which point a detour was made by team and rail to Fineola and 
Roan Mountain, returning via Linville and Blowing Rock ; west- 
ward again to Aahevllle, the Balaam Mountains, and Murphy ; 
southward to Atlanta; southwest to the Gulf coast at Pensacola; 
east through northern Florida to Tallahassee, whence the Onlf 
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coast was reached a second time at Carrabelle ; eastward to Live 
Oak; northeast via Waycross to Savannah and the Atlantic coast 
at Tybee Island; north and west through South Carolina to Ashe- 
ville; a second trip through the valley, including stops at the Balsam 
and Valley mountains, and on to Chattanooga; northeast to Johnson 
City, from which point Roan Mountain was visited a second time, 
and also Linville and Grandfather Mountain; northeast and east 
through Virginia to Roanoke and Norfolk, returning to Boston by 
steamer on September lo, after ten weeks in the field. The entire 
distance traveled was about 4,000 miles, of which 3,000 was through 
the territory under observation. The map on page 10 will render 
the route clear at a glance. 

CLIMATAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING RESULTS. 

The weather, on which so much depends, was as favorable as 
could be expected, though in parts of the trip collecting was much 
interfered with at times by showers, several being not unusual in 
one day. The heat of the southern summer is also a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

The writer was informed at nearly every locality during the first 
half of the trip, that the season was two to three weeks late. This 
should be taken into consideration when calculating the time of 
appearance of species, and attention is called to it in the proper 
place. 

LIFE ZONES OF THE REGION VISITED. 

In the region examined four life zones are represented: The 
Lower Austral, including the major part of the Gulf strip of the 
Austro-riparian division ; the Upper Austral, the Transition, and 
the Canadian. The Austral zones cover all of the country except 
the higher mountains; the Transition and Canadian cover the 
mountains and valleys above an altitude of about 2,500 feet. No 
attempt was made at an accurate delimitation of these zones, 
owing to the rapid character of the trip, but many notes on the zonal 
distribution of the various species will be found in the accompany- 
ing list (p. 24). Representative species of each zone occur, but some 
boreal species which it was hoped to find were not observed. The 
Canadian zone is restricted to limited areas on the higher summits, 
but austral species, owing to proximity of the Austral zone, are 
often found within its borders. Its characteristic fauna, while 
numerically insignificant, is of extreme interest, being represented 
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by a wingless species, Podisma glacialis variegata, whose presence 
is believed to indicate the southward extent of continuous sub- 
alpine conditions in the Glacial Epoch. 

NUMBER OP BROODS. 

Notwithstanding the great length of the season of active life in 
the Lower Austral zone, there is, so far as I have been able to learn, 
but one brood per annum of any species of locust inhabiting the 
Bastem States; at least, I have failed to secure definite proof of 
the occurrence of two broods in any case, though it seems not im- 
probable that Chortophaga viridifasciata and possibly other species 
may have two broods in the extreme south. This is a point which 
might readily be determined by resident observers in Florida or 
along the Gulf coast. 

Contrary to the opinion sometimes expressed, the presence of 
very young or of adult insects in widely separated months of the 
year does not prove that there are two broods per annum of that 
species, unless, possibly, in the extreme south, where there is no 
inactive winter resting sesuion. It needs to be shown that adults 
appear in numbers twice per annum, alternating with two similar 
appearances of newly hatched young, in order to esta1}lish beyond a 
doubt the occurrence of two broods annually in the life history of 
a species. 

LIFE HISTORIES. 

There is much variation in individuals of the same species in 
the time of hatching ; and in different species in their life history 
with reference to the seasons of the year, some passing the winter as 
adults, some as nymphs, but by far the most in the egg stage. 
Sikistocercaanuricana^Lepiysma marginicoUis. and several Tettiginse 
are examples ot the first ; in the Northern States Ckoriophaga 
vtridtfasdaia, ArpAia sulphurea, and Hippiscus iuberculatus are 
examples of the second. It seems not impossible that some long- 
lived species may occur as adults in every month of the year in 
some of the warmer zones. In reference to this point observations 
are needed during the entire year. 

ZONAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Owing to the lack, in many cases, of definite data, the follow- 
ing statements concerning the zonal origin and distribution of the 
genera of Acridiidse of eastern North America must be regarded as 
purely tentative, to be corrected and revised as opportunity permits. 
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They are here put forth as a suggestion and stimulus to further 
research. 

Genera of boreal origin and distribution, — Of the genera of 
Acridiidse occurring in eastern North America six are boreal: 
Chloealtis, Stenobothrtis, Mecostethus, Camnula, Circotettix, Pcdisma. 
Of these Mecostethus alone is confined to the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains, so far as known. Stenobothrus, Mecostethus, and 
Podisma are Old World genera, and, with Gompkocerus, found 
among the Rocky Mountains, constitute a reminder of circumpolar 
land communication. If to these we add Tettix, which is cosmo- 
politan, we shall have considered all the genera common to Burope 
and North America, with the exception of Schistocerca, austral in 
distribution, one species of which is believed to have crossed from 
South America to the Old World. 

Genera of austral origin and distribution. — In this group are 
found six which are peculiar to the Gulf strip of the Lower Austral 
zone or its immediate vicinity: Paxilla^ Rhadinotatum, Macneillia^ 
Gymnoscirtetes, Eotettix, Aptenopedes. Besides these, Dictyophorus^ 
Amilia, and Lepfysma extend further westward in the I^ower 
Austral zone. 

Others of austral origin and distribution are : Neoteitix^ Para^- 
ttttix^ Apotettix, Tryxalis^ Mermiria^ Syrbula^ Eritettix^ Ambly- 
tropidia, Dichromorpha, Clinocephalus^ and Paroxya. Of these 
all but Paratettix, Apotettix^ Tryxalis, Mermiria, and Syrbula are 
confined to the east. Psinidia and Scirtetica, likewise confined to 
the east but probably of Sonoran derivation, are doubtless of 
austral origin. Dissosteira^ Hippiscus, Spharagetnon, Trimerotropis, 
Arphia, and Hesperotettix^ of extended distribution both latitudinally 
and longitudinally, are probably of austral Sonoran origin, though 
some species have become adapted to boreal conditions. Chorto^ 
phaga and Encoptolophus, possibly Arphia also, there is reason to 
think, may have originated in the east. Ageneotettix, Phcetaliotes^ 
and Mestobregma have apparently but recently entered our territory 
from the west and as yet occupy but a small portion of it. The 
place of origin of Pseudopomala is questionable. Schistocerca and 
Orphulella are undoubtedly of austral origin, though containing 
species which reach a high altitude and latitude. The same is true 
of Tettigidea^ and possibly of Nomotettix,, both of which seem to 
be typically eastern in distribution. Melanoplus, the dominant 
North American genus, covers the continent from Labrador to 
Mexico, from Alaska to Florida, and contains boreal and austral, 
eastern and western, and humid-land and arid-land species. 
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LOCUST SOCIETIES AND HABITATS. 

Independently of their zonal distribution, the Acridiidse may 
be arranged, according to their habits, in local groups which we 
call, for lack of a better name, societies or associations of species. 
These groups will vary more or less according to the importance 
attached to various environmental factors by the person arranging 
them. We may follow the botanists and recognize hygrophile, 
xerophile, and other groups, based upon distribution with reference 
to soil humidity. We may divide them into campestral and sylvan 
series, frequenting respectively open fields and savannas or forestal 
environments. Or we may arrange them in still other ways. 

We find, it is true, species which are characteristic of these 
various surroundings, and others whose habitats are not so readily 
classified, or which, widely distributed zonally and geographically, 
show no especial predilection for any definite kind of environment. 
A complete and satisfactory classification of locust societies has yet 
to be made. The hurried character of the trip forbade critical 
study of this topic, and mention here is made of but a few of the more 
noticeable features connected with the subject in the territory under 
consideration. 

The following table shows the classification in outline of the 
societies which I have found easily recognizable in the Eastern 
States, but it needs to be amplified by further study. Puller 
details of distribution will be found in the list of species (p. 24). 

Locust socUHes of eastern North America, 

Geophilons division. Phytophilons division. 

Campestrian gronp. Csmpestrian group. 

Xerophile sodetiet : Xerophile sodetiet : 

Sazicolons species. Hygrophile " 

Arenicolons " Sylvan gronp. 

Hiunicolons " Thanmophile societies. 

Hygrophile societies: Dendiophile " 

Hnmicolons species. 
Palndicoloiis *' 
Limicolons " 
Sylvan g^np. 

Geophilous locusts are those which freely come into direct 
contact with the soil and whose local distribution is largely con- 
trolled by lt« character. Phytophilons locusts, on the other hand, 
have muf ''i<»^' with the vegetal covering of the soil, be 

it grass r difference in habits is accompanied 

by a stn relative development of the tarsal 

pulvilli- hing species, diminutive, obsoles- 
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cent or aborted in the soil-inhabiting species. In eastern North 
America, with few exceptions, the Tettiginse and Oedipodinse are 
geophilous; the Tryxalinse and Acridiinae are phytophilous. In 
the West, owing not only to adaptation in habits to an arid environ- 
ment, but also in part to the close systematic relationship between 
the Tryxalinse and Oedipodinse, the distinctness of these two groups 
is less obvious. 

GsoPHii^ons Division. 

The geophilous species of eastern North America are with one 
partial exception campestral in distribution, as would naturally be 
expected. The exception, Spharagetnon bolli^ is an inhabitant of 
xerophytic forests as well as of open fields, and in the Southern 
States is found quite as often in the forest as on the open plain. 

Campestral Geophiles, — The campestral geophilous species 
may be separated into two groups, showing xerophile and hygro- 
phile tendencies, and represented respectively by the Oedipodinse 
and the Tettiginse. The former group contains rock-inhabiting, 
sand-inhabiting, and loam-inhabiting species; the latter is made up 
of moisture-loving species, frequenting damp fields, wet meadows, 
and the shores of streams and ponds. 

Xerophilous GtophiUs.^Oi saxicolous or rock-firequenting 
species, Circotettix verruculatus and Spharagetnon saxaiile of the 
Northern States are well-known examples. These species are 
represented in certain parts of the South by Trimerotropis saxaiilis, 
whose habitat is likewise restricted to bare ledges and rocky 
hills. A colony of this species is located on Stone Mountain, Georgia,* 
a granite mass which rises 600 feet above the surrounding plain 
and is almost entirely denuded of soil, whose sun-baked and torrent- 
washed slopes still provide a scanty existence for a few of these in- 
sects. (PI. 2, Pig. I.) I found it also on the summit of Sand Mountain 
plateau, near Trenton, Ga., frequenting the bare rock surfaces of 
the ' 'glades' ' —openings in the forest caused by exposure or proximity 
to the surface of the underlying rock. (PI. 2, Pig. 2.) 

Of arenicolous or sand-dwelling species there are several. On 
the drifting sands of the beach at Cape Henry, Va. , between the 
shore and the dunes, may be found Trimerotropis maritima, the 
maritime or sea-side locust, occurring coastwise from southwestern 
Maine at least as far as North Carolina, and also along the Great 
I^kes. This species is unknown from inland localities, save as 
noted. Its congener, T. citrina^ however, is found throughout 

*8ee Senate Doc. No. 84, 57th CongreM, pi. xix. 
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the larger part of the austral zones of the Southeastern States where- 
ever the physical condition of the soil presents a suitable environ- 
ment, being equally as much at home on dusty roadsides, sun-beaten 
waste lands, and the sandy river washes of the interior as under 
the nodding sea oats (^Uniola paniculata) of the Virginia cape, the 
palms of Tybee, or on the snow white strand at Port Barrancas. 
Plate 3, Pig. 2 shows one of its inland habitats, a sandy river-wash 
at Morganton, N. C. (See also PI. 3, Pig. i, and PI. 4, Pig. i). 
On and near the coast Psinidia fenesiralis and ScirUHca picta are 
frequently associated with it. 

Hygrophilous GeophiUs. — This group contains the Tettiginse, 
whose local distribution is apparently controlled by the presence of 
conditions favoring the growth of algae and other delicate organisms 
such as grow upon damp, humus-enriched soil, conditions favored 
by a considerable degree of moisture and a moderate exposure to 
light. Bven the humus itself is devoured (Hancock). Among 
them we find species such as ParatetHx auuUafus, frequenting the 
shores of ponds and streams, be they sandy or muddy ; others, like 
TetHgidea lateralis (and TetHx granulatus of the Northern States) 
prefer wet meadows and swales; and some, like NomoUtiix crisiaius 
and some species of Tettix^ inhabit drier soils of arenaceous loam. 

PHVToPHiirOus Division. 

The phytophilous locusts fall very naturally into campestral 
and sylvan groups. 

Campestral Phytophiles. — ^The campestral species, like those (^ 
thegeophilous series, may be arranged in hygrophile and xerophile 
groups, though perhaps not quite so successfully. 

Xerophilous Phytophiles. — ^A species belonging to this group 
and of much interest in the Southern States is Hesperotettix prm^ 
tensis. This locust has a very wide distribution in the western part 
of the country, from Texas to Washington and from California to 
Indiana, and was secured last summer in the Southeastern States 
amid conditions much resembling those of the arid West. A glance at 
PI. 5, Pig. I will show the desert-like surroundings in which it makes 
its home along the Gulf shore of Plorida, where it is not uncommon 
among the xerophytic strand vegetation represented by Canradina 
canescens, Quercus myrtifolia^ Hex vomitaria^ BapOsia villosa^ and 
Ceratiola ericaides,* the pungent aroma of the latter vividly recalling 
that of the creosote-bush (^Larrea) of the Sonoran deserts. 

* Plant species kindly identified by Mr. J. M. Greenman, of Harvard 
University. 
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Hygraphilous Phytophiles, — Of the hygrophilous group, men- 
tion should be made of Orphulella olivacea, a species of wide range 
along the sea-board, recorded from Darien and the Bermudas, and 
known in the United States from Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Georgia, and western Florida. It is the only halophilous locust of 
the Eastern States, being restricted to salt-marshes and the vegetation 
bordering brackish waters. Near Fort Barrancas, Fla., it frequents 
the ** spear-grass '' {/uncus) fringing the inlets, and is often accom- 
panied by Paroxya atlantica and P. floridiana, (See PI. 4. Fig. 2.) 

The two species of Paroxya just mentioned are also typical 
hygrophiles, the former not uncommon in grassy swamps of the 
Gulf region, the latter widely distributed in swampy stations in both 
Upper and Lower Austral zones of the Eastern States, even far in- 
land, and often accompanied by Tryxalis brevicomis. Leptysma 
tnarginicolliSy also, is a common and widespread species which fre- 
quents the erect growth of rushes and sedges which so commonly 
margin the shores of fresh-water ponds and swampy pools. In 
meadows and moist fields of the Transition and Canadian zones 
Stenobothrus curHpennis finds a congenial home, often occurring in 
countless numbers. In the damper portions of Coastal Plain local- 
ities, where all topographic features are in low relief, and especially 
where campestral conditions are mixed with sylvan in the shape of 
tangled thickets of undershrubs and interlacing herbage (PI. 5, Pig. 2), 
Gymnoscirietes pusillus, Aptenopedes sphenariaides^ Eotettix pusilluSy 
E. palustris, and others are to be found, playing at hide and seek, 
as it were, among the rushes, white-tufted cotton-grass, yellow- 
flowered Xyris, pink SabbaHay and tall Sarracenias. These species 
may with equal or even greater propriety be placed in the sylvan 
group, owing to the labyrinthine character of this environment and 
their adaptation thereto, as we shall see later. 

Sylvan Phytophiles, — Of this group numerous representatives 
occur in the Southeastern States, as would naturally be expected 
from the wide extent of the forest and thicket covering character- 
istic of the humid climate. These will be considered at some length 
under the next topic and in a general comparison of the campestral 
and sylvan groups. 

Mountain Habitats. 

Among the mountains of the southeastern United States cam- 
pestral environments are largely replaced by sylvan in consequence 
of the humidity of the climate ; they are, however, represented by 
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clearings in the valleys along the streams and by the summit and 
ridge " balds." The mountain slopes su-e generally clothed with a 
forest cover, either of timber or of a dense, shrubby chaparral. 

The valley clearings lie in the Upper Austral or the Transition 
zone, according to altitude, and possess a characteristic campestrian 
locust fauna represented by such phytophilous species as Melon- 
aplus/emur-rubrum 2ind M. atlaniSy SienobothruscurHpennis^ OrphuleUa 
speciosa, and such geophilous species as Dissosteira Carolina, En- 
coptolaphtts sordidtts, Chortophaga viridifasciata, TetHx amaius, 71 
hancacki, T. arenostis, ParatetHx cucullatuSy Neotettix bolivari, etc. 
The " balds " are open spaces of greater or less area situated on 
the summits or extending along the ridges connecting the summits 
and are used as pastures for stock. On Roan Mountain and adjacent 
summits these balds cover hundreds of acres and when not too 
closely grazed form sedgy lawns of surpassing beauty framed in an 
unrivaled setting of pink-flowered rhododendrons and dark balsam 
firs. 

The locust fauna of these balds is for the most part the same as 
that of the valley clearings — campestral species of wide distribution 
or of boreal character, but with a distinct austral element (Sckistacerca 
americana, Neotettix bolivari) due to the proximity of that zone. 
Below, and on the ridges, the balds give place suddenly or gradually 
to deciduous forests. (PI. i, Pigs, i, 2; PL 8, Pig. i.) 

The forested areas present two distinct kinds of habitat — ^trees 
and undergrowth — inhabited respectively by dendrophile and by 
thamnophile (tree-loving and thicket-loving) species. The term 
thamnophilous I shall apply to those dwelling amid tangled, inter- 
lacing, vegetal undergrowth, be it of woody plants or herbs, since 
the biological conditions presented by the two are in certain import- 
ant respects essentially the same, as will be seen later. No strictly 
arboreal species (such, for instance, as Melanoplus punctulatus) were 
observed, though very likely occurring. 

THAMNOPHii«ons Spbciks. 

All of the woodland species secured were inhabitants of under- 
growth, whether found among the more open timber or that forming 
the sole forest-cover of the mountain-sides. The slopes of Grand- 
father Mountain (see PI. i, Fig. 2) are largely clothed with a dense, 
shrubby chaparral or "laurel bald" made up of laurel, rhododen- 
dron, Menziesia, Leiophyllum, etc., amid which the apterous Podisma 
gladalis vatiegata finds a home. Here also lives Melanaplus 
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sylvesiris, whose congener celatus of the Virginia mountains bears an 
even closer resemblance to their northern relative, M, islandictis. 
On the borders of the clearings and balds and in the more open 
forests a rank growth of **or rich weed " (-£a/a/t?77«w) is fre- 
quently found, sometimes covering wide areas. Here Melanoplus 
ampledens (^^^biatchleyi) is a characteristic species, and at the head 
of Roan Valley has extended its habitat into the higher grassy 
clearings, thriving in myriads among the timothy and velvet-grass 
(JPhleum and Hoicus). (See PI. 7, Figs, i, 2) Many other thicket- 
dwelling species were secured at various elevations. 

A COMPARISON OF CAMPESTRAL AND SYLVAN LOCUS IS. 

Campestrian Species. — This group as a whole includes locusts 
of the open country, be it wet or dry, marsh or mountain, strand or 
crag. Here belong our commonest and best-known locusts or 
"grasshoppers." of which typical examples are Melanoplus femur- 
rubrunt and Dissosteira Carolina, Considered carefully, we find that 
all of the Oedipodinse of the Eastern States fall into this group; of 
the Tryxalinse the following genera : Mermiria^ Tryxalis^ Syrbula^ 
Orphulella^ EritetHx^ Sienoboihrus^ and Mecostethus; of the Acridiinse 
Leptysma, Amilia^ Schisiacerca, Paroxya^ and about fifteen species of 
Melanoplus (notably angusiipenniSy ailanis, bivittatus^ differentialis^ 
exiremuSyfetnoratuSy minor y propinquus^ symmeiricus) ; and a number 
of the Tettiginse. 

Sylvan Species, — To this group belong primarily those species 
which inhabit woodlands and thickets or their borders, such as 
Chloealtis conspersay Podisma glacialis variegatay Melajiopius ampledens^ 
bcuxmiy fasciatuSy huroniy islandicuSy luriduSy morseiy obovaHpenniSy 
scudderiy sylvaticuSy viridipeSy and many of the new species secured 
during my trip — celatus y sylvestriSy camegieiy decoratuSy deceptuSy deviuSy 
divergenSy similiSy strumosuSy and tribulus. To these may properly 
be added, as already stated, several others whose haunts are amid 
tangled herbaceous growths wherever found — such, for instance, 
as Dichromorpha viridiSy MacJieillia obscuray Gymfwscirietes pusilluSy 
the species of Eotettix and AptenopedeSy and several Tettigince, 

When we compare the component species of these two groups — 
campestral and sylvan — we are at once struck with the fact that a 
very large majority of the former are long-winged, and of the 
latter are short-winged or apterous, a fact of much biological 
interest. 
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MACROPTEROUS AND BRACHYPTEROUS SPECIES OF IXKUSTS. 

The presence of apterous or brachypterous, that is to say, flight- 
less, species of insects in a relatively Isu-ge proportion is said to be 
characteristic of islands and alpine mountain summits; and the 
current explanation, that it is due to natural selection through the 
agency of the wind, is widely known. While not questioning the 
efficiency of this agent in a considerable degree with reference to 
islands of small area, the evidence from North American locusts 
requires a different explanation. According to this theory species 
would b^ likely to show a tendency toward brachypterism along the 
shores of continents. It would be interesting to make a quantitative 
study of variation with reference to this point, but there is no evi- 
dence at hand to indicate that such is the case. Furthermore, flying 
species appear to be equally as common on alpine mountain summits 
as flightless species, other conditions being the same. 

In North America the predominant group of Acridians is the 
Melanopli. Of these many are brachypterous or apterous, in short, 
flightless. The genera Bradynotes^ AsemopluSy Podisma, and Para- 
dichropiiis are typically alpine or sub-alpine in distribution and 
are flightless. The genera Gymnoscirtetes^ EotetHx^ Aptenopedes^ 
Phoetaliotes, Paratylotropidia^ and others are of lowland distribution 
and are likewise flightless. There are many flightless species of 
Melanoplus^ the dominant genus of the group, which are likewise of 
lowland distribution, and others which are found at high elevations 
in mountainous regions, some above and some below timber line. 
In other groups there are numerous lowland genera containing 
only brachypterous species (JRhadinotatum, Macneillia, MesocUoa^ 
Dichromorpha^ Oinocephaltis^ Boopedon^ Brachystola^ Dicfyaphorus^ 
PseudopomcUa^ etc.). Flightless genera and species are distributed 
impartially as to numbers over lowland and highland areas, in 
Austral and Boreal life zones. Some factor other than the wind 
must consequently be involved. 

The solution of this problem lies in the arrangement of the 
Acridiidse in the two groups, campestral and sylvan, and the factor 
involved is, adaptation of structure to habits brought about by a 
sylvan environment. This has caused a change in structure through 
disuse of the organs of flight. In short, Brachypterism in locusts is a 
more complete culaptation to a leaping mode of progression brought about 
by life in situations where flight is difficult or imprcuHcable, and 
consequently disadvantageous. That this is the true explanation is 
indicated by the habits and haunts of the majority of the flightless 
species (sylvan surroundings or tangled undergrowth wherever 
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found) ; by their distribution locally, horizontally, and vertically; 
and by the equally characteristic habits, haunts, and distribution of 
macropterous species as inhabitants of the open field, desert, or 
savanna. 

The advantages of progression by flight — dispersal widely and 
easily effected, often aided by the wind, ease of escape from many 
enemies, etc., and the superiority of this mode in open lands — are 
evident to all. On the other hand, long wings and locomotion by 
flight are disadvantageous amid dense underbrush, where a leaping 
mode of progression has decided advantages. Organs unused or 
disadvantageous tend to dwindle and disappear ; hence the loss 
of wings. 

If the members of a group of locusts, be it genus or subfamily, 
differ widely in habits as regards these two kinds of environment — 
campestral and sylvan — we find a corresponding difference in wing 
length, as witness the genus MelanopluSy the group Melanopli, the 
subfamily Acridiinse. On the other hand, if uniformity of habits 
characterizes a group, similarity of structure accompanies it, as 
witness the Oedipodinse, a subfamily characteristic of open, more 
or less arid surroundings, inhabiting barren fields and washes, the 
drifting dunes of the seashore, or bare crags of mountain summits, 
shy and wary of approach, seeking safety in flight, and with few 
exceptions equipped with large and powerful wings. 

BRACHYPTERISM IN OTHER ORTHOPTERA. 

Among other Orthoptera apterous species are numerous both 
in saltatorial and non-saltatorial families. On examination we find 
that genera and species inhabiting trees and shrubs {Saidderia^ 
Microcenirum, Cyrtophyllus, Oecanthus^ etc.) and open grassy lands 
{^ConocephaJus), are prevailingly long- winged, while those inhab- 
iting either undergrowth {Xiphidium in part, Odontoxiphidium) ^ 
crevices and caves (Ceuthophili, Decticinae, many Blattidse, and 
Gryllidae), or burrows, either of other species or of their own make 
{Cryptocercus, Myrmecophila, mole-crickets in part), are very likely to 
be apterous or brachypterous, an evident adaptation in structure to 
habits directly parallel with that of brachypterous locusts (cf. also 
ants, termites). 

On close analysis it is found that Orthoptera frequenting habi- 
tats involving passage over open spaces of considerable extent, such as 
fields, between trees in forests, and bushes or thickets in deserts, 
are usually long-winged, flying species ; and others dwelling in an 
environment of more or less dense, ifUriaUe^ inieiiacing vegetal growth^ 
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be it sub-alpine or sub-tropical, in forest or swamp — or in burrows^ 
crevices^ etc. — in short, in stations where wings are not needed or 
are at a disadvantage, are very generally apterous or brachypterous. 
Brachypterism, therefore, appears to be largely not so much 
a case of natural selection through the agency of the wind as an 
adaptation in structure to habits. The fact that the heavier-bodied 
female is more frequently or completely brachypterous than the 
male and that the tegmina in the latter sex when used as mtisical 
instruments are retained in a less degenerate condition (even when 
entirely useless in flight), confirms this explanation of brachypterism. 

*' BURNING OVER " AS A FACTOR IN DISTRIBUTION. 

A factor which must seriously affect the distribution of some 
species is the widespread custom of " burning over" the mountains 
to improve the range for stock. This practice results necessarily in 
the destruction of much of the woody d6bris lying upon the ground 
which is used as a nidus for the eggs by ChloecUHs amspersa, a short- 
winged boreal species of wide distribution in the Northern States, 
where it is plentiful in numbers even on the offshore islands. A 
very few examples of this species were found at high elevations in 
the mountains of western North Carolina and Virginia, and it would 
seem not unlikely that the custom referred to may be largely 
responsible for its scarcity in that region. Since the burning is 
usually done during the winter, or at least in the inactive season of 
locust life, it would affect a species having the habit of oviposition 
mentioned more injuriously than one ovipositing in the earth. 

HYBRIDS, VARIETIES, AND OTHER TOPICS. 

What is apparently a case of hybridization resembling that of 
Basilarckia arthemis and B, asfyanax among butterflies occurs in 
Virginia between two species of Trimerotrcpis. T, ciirina has been 
already referred to as being widely distributed in the Southeastern 
States, frequenting sandy areas. At Cape Henry and Virginia Beach 
it meets T. tnariiima^ a more northern species whose range extends 
to North Carolina at least. Where the ranges of the two overlap, 
typical forms of both species are found, and intergrades of all 
degrees of resembb ther occur in numbers. Were not the 

typical forms prei -^ be simply intergradation, 

as appears to t> ited genus Scirtetica. In the 

latter genus 5. n |pachusetts and Connecticut, 

differs markedly of the wings and slightly 

in structure »rth Carolina specimens 
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are so exactly intermediate that they can be referred to neither 
species with certainty. If intergradation prove to be the case, the 
increased amount of pigmentation in the southern form is noteworthy, 
paralleled as it is in other genera. Additional material in series, 
and, if practicable, experimentation, is needed to determine the 
relation of these forms and the possible effect of climatic conditions. 
Other topics connected with the biological study of this group 
of insects, such as coloration and stridulation, were given little 
attention, owing to the limited time for observation in the field. 
It is sufficient to say that many of the Oedipodinse collected (espe- 
cially TrimerotrapiSy Scirtetica, Hippiscus^ Psmidiay and Spharageman) 
exhibited in a high degree their customary phases of coloration 
for concealment when at rest (see PL 8, Fig. 2) and for display (recog- 
nition or sexual coloration) when on the wing, in the latter case 
accompanied by a crepitating flight which in itself attracts attention. 

SPECIES OP ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE. 

The only species met with in sufficient numbers to be of 
economic importance were Schistocerca americanay Stenoboihrus curti- 
pennis, Melanoplus differenHalis, M. ailaniSy M. ampledenSy and possibly 
Chortaphaga viridifasciaia. But three localities were found where 
any of these were abundant enough to cause considerable damage. 
Schistocerca americana occurs throughout the entire region visited, 
from the seashore to the tops of the highest mountains, but was 
found in numbers only near Chattanooga, Tenn., where it was 
accompanied by M, differenticUis, M, atlanis also was observed nearly 
everywhere and is perhaps the most dangerous, potentially, of any 
species inhabiting the region. It was excessively plentiful at Lin- 
ville, N. C, where its numbers threaten serious injury if they con- 
tinue to increase. In the high grassy coves of Roan Valley, on the 
south side of Roan Mountain, the fields were alive with adults and 
young of M, amplectens (Uatchleyi) a species which is capable of doing 
much damage locally, but, being short-winged, is unable to extend 
its ravages far. Stenoboihrus curtipennis also was very plentiful at 
Linville and Roan Valley. 

Inquiries made as to damage by locusts elicited little definite 
information. A few complaints were received of injuries to tobacco 
leaves occasionally, and to young crops in the spring. From the 
description furnished and the life history of the species it is suspected 
that Chortophaga viridifasciata may be the culprit in the latter case. 
Any locust outbreak occurring is likely to be of rather local char- 
acter and probably could be suppressed promptly at small expense. 
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LIST OF SPBCIES AND U)CALITIES PROM WHICH COLLECTED. 

The following list includes all of the species of Acridiidse taken 
daring the trip, with date and place of capture and notes on habitat. 
References to original descriptions and bibliography have been 
omitted, except when such seemed especially desirable or necessary , 
such as those to new species secured upon the trip (already pub- 
lished), which form an intrinsic part of the work done under 
this grant. 

The sequence of groups is that of Scudder's Catalogue of the 
Described Orthoptera of the United States and Canada (Proc 
Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci., 1900). 

Unless otherwise indicated the data here given refer to adult 
specimens. The young, when identifiable with reasonable certainty, 
are included also in numerous instances ; but a large number cannot 
as yet be determined. For the purpose of elucidating life histories, 
the stage of development of the young, reckoning five nymph stages, 
is given in many cases. Data based on immature specimens are 
placed in parentheses. Thus '*(Asheville, July 22, juv. 5)" indi- 
cates that the record for this locality is based on young in the fifth 
stage; * 'Virginia Beach, July 2, (juv. 4), Sept. 7," indicates that 
adults were secured on July 2 and September 7 and young in the 
fourth stage on July 2. The season, judging from the development 
of vegetation, I was informed at nearly every locality during the first 
half of the trip, was from two to three weeks late. This fact should 
be taken into consideration when estimating the time of appearance 
of the species in the mature state. 

Statements with reference to the zonal distribution of the species 
usually apply simply to the territory under consideration, and must 
be regarded as more or less tentative, owing to the lack of adequate 
data. It is hoped that students and collectors will give more atten- 
tion to this matter in the future and record the character of the 
habitat as well as the exact locality where the various species are 
found. 

TETTIGINAR 
Nomotettix cristatus Scudd. 

Virj^inia: Cape Henry, July 2, (juv.). 

North Carolina: Asheville, July 22; (Blowing Rock, July 19, juv.); 

(Morganton, July 20, juv.); (Murphy, Aug. 22, juv.); Saluda, Aug. 17; 

(Selma, July 7, juv.). 
South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 14, 15, (juv.). 
Georgia: (Sand Mountain, Aug. 25, juv.); Waycross, Aug. 11. 
Florida: (Live Oak, Aug. 10, juv.). 
Alabama: Plomaton, Aug. i. 
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Austral and Transition zones. Widely, rather than generally 
distributed. It is seemingly most at home in the damper portions 
of upland fields on sandy loam, under which conditions it is some- 
times locally abundant in the Northern States. In the South it was 
found on the same kind of soil, chiefly at low elevations, the young 
at this season of the year decidedly outnumbering the adults. 

Neotettix bolhrari Hanc. 

(Including N, rotundi/ranSy and probably synonymous with Tettix 

femoralus Scudd.) 
Virginia : Cape Henry, July 2, Sept. 7, (juv.) ; Hickory, July 3 ; Virginia 

Beach, July 4, Sept 7. 
North Carolina : Aaheville, July 21, 22; Balsam, July 23, Aug. 20, 3000 to 

4000 feet ; Eure, July 5 ; Governor Island, Aug. 20, (juv.) ; Linville, 

July 17, 18; Morganton, July 12, 20 ; (Murphy, July 25, juv,); Pineola; 

July 13 ; Raleigh, July 8, 9 ; Roan Mountain. July 15, 5500 feet ; 

Salisbury, July 11 ; Saluda, Aug. 17 ; Tarboro, July 6 ; Tunis, July 5. 
South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15, (juv.) ; Spartanburg, Aug. 16. 
Georgia: Bolton, July 29, (juv.); (Sand Mountain, Aug. 25, juv.); Tybee, 

Aug. 12 ; Waycross, Aug. 11, (juv.) ; West Point, July 30. 
Florida: De Funiak Springs, Aug. 5; Live Oak, Aug. 10, (juv.); Marianna, 

Aug. 6, 7, (juv.) ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8 ; Warrington, Aug. 4, (jnv.). 
Alabama: Plomaton, Aug. i, 2, (juv.) ; Greenville, July 31, (juv.). 
Tennessee: Bnrbank, July 17; (Johnson City, Aug. 27, jnv.) ; Morristown^ 

Aug. 27. 

Austral and Transition zones of the Southeastern States, some- 
times occurring in adjoining portions of Canadian zone. Generally- 
distributed; plentiful, sometimes abundant locally, preferring rather 
moist soils and sandy loam. This is one of the characteristic 
species of the Southeastern States, and is very common in the adult 
stage during the summer. The relative proportion of the long- 
winged and short-winged forms varies very much in different 
localities, a series of 152 specimens from Waycross, Ga., containing 
equal numbers ; but the usual proportion of long- winged examples 
is much lower, ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. 

Neotettfx bolteri Hanc. 

Florida: Port Barrancas, Aug. 3; Tallahassee, Aug. 8, (juv.); Warrington, 
Aug. 4. 

Thus far known only from Florida, but will very likely be 
found to occur in the Lower Austral zone of the adjoining States. 

Tettfx atenosus Burm. 

Virginia: Roanoke, Sept. 6. 

North Carolina: Asheville, July 22; Pineola, Aug. 28; Roan Moontain, 
July 16, Aug. 31, 5500 feet; Tunis, July 5, (juv.). 
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South Carolina: Spartanburg, Aug. i6. 
Florida : Marian na, Aug. 6, 7. 
Alabama: Plomaton, Aug. 2. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Aug. 24. 

Austral and Transition zones, especially the former. A humi- 
colous species widely distributed in the Eastern States, and present- 
ing many variations in details of form and proportions. 

Tettfx ornattis Say. 

North Carolina : Asheville, July 22 ; Balsam, Aug. 20, 3000 to 3500 feet ; 

Governor Island, Aug. 20 ; Linville, July 17 ; Pineola, July 13, 14 ; 

Roan Mountain, July 16, (Aug. 31, juv.) 5500 to 6000 feet, ; Salisbury, 

July II, (juv.). 
Tennessee : Burbank, July 17 ; Morristown, Aug. 27. 

Numerous young specimens of this or the following species 
were taken at several of the localities named above. 

A boreal species common and widely distributed in the Transi- 
tion and Canadian zones, having much the same haunts as Nanuh 
tetHx cristatus, but showing a preference for a greater degree of 
humidity. 

Tettix bancocki Morse. 

Virginia : Roanoke, Sept. 6. 

North Carolina : Aaheville, July 21 ; Linville, July 17 ; Pineola, July 13, 
14, Aug. 28 ; Roan Mountain, July 16, 5500 feet ; Roan Valley, July 16. 
Tennessee: Burbank, July 17; Morristown, Aug. 27; Roan Mountain 
SUtion, July 17. 

(See note concerning young under T. ortuUus). 

A humicolous species of boreal origin, nearly related to T. 
omahis, widely distributed in the Transition zone of the Central 
and Appalachian regions. 

A po tettl x nigosos Scndd. 

Georgia : Tybee Island, Aug. 12. 

I/Ower Austral zone. But three examples of this species were 
secured, in a wet meadow near Fort Screven. 

Patatettix cucullattss Bnrm. 

Virginia: WytheviUe, Sept. 5. 

North Carolina: Ashe ville, July 22, (juv.) ; Balsaui, July 23, Aug. 19, 20; 

Unville, July 18; Morganton, July 20; Murphy, July 25, (juv.); 

(Raleigh, July 9, juv.) ; Salbbury, July ir ; Topton, Aug 21. 
South Carolina: Spartanburg, Aug. 16, (juv.). 
Georgia: Blue Ridge, July 25 ; Bolton, July 29; Jasper. July 25, (juv.); 

Marietta, July 27, (juv.). 
Florida : Marianna, Aug. 7, (juv.). 
Alabamm: Flomaton, Aug. i; (GreenviUe, July 31, juv.). 
Tmrnossee: Burbank, July 17 ; Roan Moontain SUtkm, Sept 3, (juv.). 
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Austral and warmer parts of Transition zones. A widely dis- 
tributed limicolous species, often occurring abundantly on the shores 
of ponds, pools, and streams. 

PazfUa obesa Scudd. 

South Carolina: Denmark, Aug. 15, (juv.). 
Florida : (De Pnniak Springs, Aug. 5, juv.). 

Lower Austral zone. Hitherto reported only from Georgia, 
these captures greatly extend its known range. A very few ex- 
amples were secured in wet stations near springs or swampy 
ground. 

Tettfgidea ptorsa Scudd. 

South Carolina: Denmark, Aug. 14, 15, (juv.). 

Lower Austral Zone. A single pair and two nearly full grown 
young were secured on wet ground near a stagnant pool. 

Tettfgidea lateralis Say. 

To this species are referred provisionally a considerable number 
of specimens from widely distributed localities. It is not impossible 
that two species may be included among them, but at present 
so little is definitely known regarding specific characters and limita- 
tions in this difficult genus that it seems wisest to await the 
accumulation of material and observations. 

Virginia: Appomattox, Sept. 6, (juv.); Cape Henry, July 2, (juv.), Sept. 7, 

(juv.); Hickory, July 3; (Norfolk, Sept. 8, juv.); Roanoke, Sept 6; 

Virginia Beach, Sept. 7, (juv.); (Wytheville, Sept. 4, 5, juv.). 
North Carolina : Asheville, July 22, (juv.) ; Balsam, July 23, (juv.), (Aug, 

20, juv.) ; (Cranberry, Aug. 28, juv.) ; (Eure, July 5, juv.) ; Governor 

Island, Aug. 20, (juv.); Linville, July 17, 18, (juv.), (Aug. 30, juv.); 

Morganton, (July 12, juv.), July 20, (juv.) ; Raleigh, July 8, (juv.); 

Roan Mountain, July 16; Roan Valley, July 16; Pineola, July 13, 

(juv.), (Aug. 23, juv.); Salisbury, July 11, (juv.); Saluda, Aug. 17 

(juv.) ; Selma, July 7; Tunis, July 5, (juv.). 
South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 
Georgia: (Jasper, July 25, juv.); Marietta, July 27; Savannah, Aug. 14, 

(juv.) ; Waycross, Aug. 11, (juv.). 
Florida: Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3, (juv.); Marianna, Aug. 6, (juv.), 7; 

Tallahassee, Aug. 8. 
Alabama: Plomaton, Aug. i, (juv.), 2 ; (Greenville, July 31, juv.). 
Tennessee: (Burbank, July 17, juv.) ; Chattanooga, Aug. 24, (juv.); 

Johnson City, Aug. 27, (juv.) ; Morristown, Aug. 27 ; Roan Mountain 

Station, Sept. 3, (juv.). 

Austral and southern parts of Transition zones. The forms 
here included are widely and generally distributed in damp locations 
in the southern part of the Eastern States. Typically they differ 
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markedly from the northern forms to which I have applied Harris's 
name {parvipennis)^ but their true relation to the latter and to each 
other has yet to be determined. Series of specimens captu;red in 
different localities differ much in the relative proportion of long and 
short winged individuals. The reason for this, whether environ- 
mental, or in some cases possibly indicating varietal differences, 
has yet to be discovered* 

Locusts of this genus are usually found most abundantly in 
moist or wet meadows and marshes with soils of sandy loam, show- 
ing a preference for a habitat intermediate in degree of humidity 
between such species as NomotetHx cristaUis and TetHx omahis on 
the one hand and ParatetHx cucuUatus on the other. 

Tettf gidea atmata Morse. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Austral. A single specimen of the short-winged form of this 
species was secured in the same place as the examples of Paxilla 
obesa and TeiHgidea prorsa, 

TRYXALINAE. 
Rhadinotatum btevipenne Thom. 

Georgia: (Savannah, Aug. 14, jnv.); (Wajcross, Ang. 11, javO- 
.^Z^n'^Sa.* (De Puniak Springs, Ang. 5, jnv.) ; I>ive Oak, Ang. 10, ( jnv.) ; 

(TaUahasaee, Ang. 8, jny.). 
Alabama: (Greenville, Jnly 31, jnv.). 

The nymphs represent two early stages, but which ones cannot 
be determined with certainty (probably i and 2) until the entire 
series is known. 

A single adult female and several young examples of this 
peculiar locust were secured in grassy swamps. 

Ttyxaus bfcvicdtnis Linn. 

North Carolina : Asheville, July aa, (jnv. 4, 5) ; Govemor Island, Ang. 20; 

(Lenoir, on road toward Blowing Rock, abont 1500 feet, July 19, 

jnv. 3, 4, 5) ; (Morganton, July 12, juv. 4) ; (Salisbury, July 11, jnv. 

4, 5) ; Saluda, Aug. 17. 
Georgia : Jasper, July 25 ; Marietta, July 27, (juv. 4, 5) ; Stone Mountain, 

Jnly 28, 1000 feet, (juv. 5). 
Florida : Marianna, Ang. 6. 
Alabama: GreenviUe, July 31, (juv. 4). 
Tennessee : Chattanooga, Ang. 24 ; Johnson City, Ang. 27. 

Austral zones. Widely distributed but rather local. A cam- 
pi ^M inhabiting the rank herbage of swamps, meadows, 

"sams. 
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Mermma alacris Scudd. 

? North Carolina: (Salisbury, July ii, juv. 2). 

Georgia: Way cross, Aug. 11. 

? Florida: (Live Oak, Aug. 10, juv. 4). 

The young specimens are referred to this species with some 
doubt. 

Lower (?) Austral. Campestrian ; in old fields on bunch- 
grass. 

Mermma biyittata Serv. 

Florida : Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3. 

Lower Austral. A single male was taken in the spear-grass 
{/uncus) fringing the inlet shown in PI. 4, Fig. 2. 

Mermma intertezta Scudd. 

Georgia: Tybce Island, Aug. 12, (juv. 5). 

Lower Austral. This fine locust was plentiful in a swamp 
among the dunes near the south end of the island, inhabiting a rank 
growth of coarse grasses and herbage. It is a shy and active 
species, flying freely and far, and on alighting dodges quickly 
around the grass stems to escape observation, or, slipping nimbly 
downward and backward, seeks to hide itself. 

Syrbtila admirabilis Uhl. 

Virginia : Appomattox, Sept. 6 ; Cape Henry, Sept. 7 ; Norfolk, Sept. 8 ; 

Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Virginia Beach, Sept. 7. 
North Carolina : (Eure, July 5, juv. 2, 4, 5) ; (Greensboro, July 10, juv. x, 

2, 3, 4) ; (Morganton, July 20, juv. 2, 4, 5) ; (Raleigh, July 8. 9, juv. x, 

2, 5) ; (Salisbury, July 11, juv. 3, 4) ; (Selma, July 7, juv. 2, 4) ; (Tar- 

boro, July 6, juv. 3, 4). 
South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 14, 15, (juv. 5) ; Spartanburg, Aug. 16, 17, 

(j«v. 5). 
Georgia: (Bolton. July 29, juv. 5) ; Jasper, July 25, 26, (juv. 3, 4i 5) ; 

(Marietta, July 27, juv. 3, 5) ; Sand Mountain, Aug. 35 ; Savannah, 

Aug. 14, (juv. 4) ; Stone Mountain, July 28, (juv. 3, 4, 5) ; Waycross, 

Aug. II, (juv. 4) ; West Point, July 30, (juv. 5). 

Florida: De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5, (juv. 4, 5); I^ive Oak, Aug. 10, 
( jttv. 5) ; Marianna, Aug. 6, 7, (juv. 3, 5) ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8, (juv. 5); 
(Warrington, Aug. 4, juv. 5). 

Alabama : Flomaton, Aug. i, 2, (juv. 3, 5) ; Greenville, July 31, (juv. 3). 

Tennessee : Chattanooga, Aug. 24 ; (Johnson City, Aug. 27, juv. 5) ; Look- 
out Mountain, Aug. 23 ; Morristown, Aug. 27; Roan Mountain Station, 
Sept. 3, (juv. 5). 

Austral zones. A widely and generally distributed campestral 
species, common in upland fields amid Andropogon and other 
coarse grasses. 
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sp. 

Virf^inia: (Appomattox, Sept. 6, juv.) ; (Wythevillc, Sept, 4, 5, juv.). 
North Carolina : (Saluda, Aug. 17, juv.)* 
Georgia : (Sand Mountain, Aug. 25, juv.). 

All the specimens are nymphs in the second and third stages. 
Upper Austral. A very few examples were secured, in dry 
upland fields on sandy soil. 

Macndllia obfictita Scudd. 

Florida: Live Oak, Aug. 10, (juv. 2). 

Lower Austral. A rare species occurring among the low 
shrubbery and tangled herbage of the piney woods of Florida. 

AmUytropidia occidentalis Sauss. 

Numerous young specimens which I refer to this species with 

some doubt were secured while sweeping. 

North CaroUna : (Selma, July 7, juv. i, 3). 

South Carolina : (Denmark, Aug. 14, juv. 2, 4). 

Georgia : Qasper, July 26, juv. 2); (Sand Mountain, Aug. 25, juv. 2, 3, 4); 

(Savannah, Aug. 14, juv. 4) ; (Stone Mountain, July 28, juv. 2) ; 

(Waycross, Aug. 11, juv. 3). 
Florida: (De Funiak Springs, Aug. 5, juv. 4) ; (Live Oak, Aug. 10, juv. 3, 4); 

(Tallahassee, Aug. 8, juv. 3, 4). 

Austral zones. Widely and rather generally distributed in 
campestrian surroundings. 

QrphukQa olhracea Mone. 

.* Tybee Island, Aug. 12, 13, (juv. 4, 5). 

.* Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3, (juv. 5) ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 

A maritime species of austral origin and distribution, ranging 
from Darien to the Bermudas, and known on our coast from 
Connecticut to western Florida. It is a halophilous campestrian 
species found only in salt marshes or along the shores of brackish 
inlets, often plentiful locally. This species, with its companions 
Puroxya otianHea and Jhridiana and OrrAeiimum kerbaceum^ are 
characteristic of the /uncus fringes of the tidal inlets and pools of 
the southern coast, equally quick to seek safety in flight, or if hard 
pressed to drop downward into the protecting shelter at the bases of 
the tall, sharp-pointed culms. (See PI. 4, Fig. 2.) 

QrphukQa s p r ci o M Scudd. 

Virgimim : WjtbeviUe, Sept. 4. 
North Ckrolima : Unville. Jidy iS. 
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Transition (and Canadian ?) zone. A northern offshoot of an 
austral genus, adapted to more boreal conditions. It is exceedingly 
plentiful in the Northeastern States, but was met with only sparingly 
at the localities named. Campestral, inhabiting by preference 
grassy fields on sandy soil. 

Qrphulella pelidna Burm. 

All the remaining adult specimens of this genus which were 
secured I refer to this species. Numerous immature specimens in 
the fourth and fifth stages, and a few younger, were also taken at 
many of the localities named, and probably belong chiefly or ex- 
clusively to this species. The data given below are based entirely 
on adults. 

Virginia : Appomattox, Sept. 6 ; Cape Henry, July 2, Sept. 7 ; Hickory, 
July 3 ; Norfolk, Sept. 8 ; Virginia Beach, July 2, Sept. 7. 

North Carolina : Balsam, Aug. 19, 3000 feet ; Cranberry, Aug. 28 ; Eure, 
July 5, 6; Grandfather Mountain, Aug. 29, 5000 feet; Morganton, July 
20 ; Murphy, July 25 ; Pineola, Aug. 28 ; Raleigh, July 8, 9 ; Saluda, 
Aug. 17 ; Selma, July 7; Tarboro, July 6, 7 ; Topton, Aug. 21, 3000 to 
4000 feet; Tunis; July 5. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 14, 15. 

Georgia : Blue Ridge, July 25 ; Bolton, July 29 ; Jasper, July 26 ; Marietta, 
July 27 ; Sand Mountain, Aug. 25 ; Savannah, Aug. 14 ; Stone Moun« 
tain, July 28 ; Waycross, Aug. 11 ; West Point, July 30. 

Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9 ; De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5 ; Port Barrancas, 
Aug. 3 ; Live Oi^ Aug. 10 ; Marianna, Aug. 6, 7 ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8 ; 
Warrington, Aug. 4. 

Alabama: Plomaton, Aug. i, 2; Greenville, July 31. 

Tennessee: Burbank, July 17 ; Roan Mountain Station, July 17. 

Austral and warmest parts of Transition zones. This is a very 
widely and generally distributed species in the warmer parts of the 
Atlantic and Gulf States; campestral, preferring moist soils of sandy 
loam. 

DSchfomorpha viridis Scudd. 

Virginia : Norfolk, Sept. 8. 

North Carolina: (Greensboro, July 10, juv. 4, 5) ; Raleigh, July 8, 9, (juv. 

3, 4, 5) ; Salisbury, July 11, (juv. 4, 5). 
South Carolina : Columbia, Aug. 16 ; Denmark, Aug. 14, 15. 
Georgia: Savannah, Aug. 13, 14, (juv. 3, 4); Tybee Island, Aug. 12, 13; 

Waycross, Aug. 11, (juv. 3, 4, 5) ; West Point, July 30. 
Florida: Live Oak, Aug. 10; Marianna, Aug. 6, (juv. 5); Tallahassee, 

Aug. 8 ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 
Alabama : Flomaton, Aug. 1,2. 
Tennessee : Chattanooga, Aug. 24, (juv. 5). 
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Austral zone. A very plentiful and widely distributed species 
occurring from southern New Bngland to the Gulf. In New Eng- 
land it is most common in grassy fields on wet soil, near the mar- 
gins of ponds and streams; in the South and the Central States it is 
more commonly found in rank herbage along ditches and streams 
and the edges of moist woodlands. Its haunts are thus intermediate 
in character between those of a campestral and a sylvan species and 
so likewise are the structural adaptations presented by it, a very 
large proportion of the females being brach3rpterous. 

Qinocephaltis ekgans Moxae. 

Virginia : Virginia Beach, Sept. 7. 

Georgia : Tybec Island, Aug. 12, 13, (juv.) ; Waycross, Aug. 11, (juv. 3, 4, 5). 

Florida : (De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5, jay. 4) ; (Carrabelle, Aug. 9, juv.5); 

Warrington, Aug. 4, (juv. 4). 
Alabama : Flomaton, Aug. i, (juv. 3, 4, 5). 

Austral zones, coastwise. This species is not rare in grassy 
marshes and wet spots in the Coastal Plain at no great distance 
inland. 

Chloealtis Qonsap€staL Harris. 

Virginia : Wytheville. Sept. 4, 3300 feet. 

North Carolina : Balsam, July 34, Aug. 19, (juv. 5), 5500 to 6000 feet. 

Transition and Canadian zones. A very few examples of this 
boreal species were taken at high elevations, amid or on the edges of 
shrubby growths near the summit of Jones Peak and Steestachee 
Bald in the Balsam Mountains, and not far from the High Rocks at 
Wytheville. (See page 22 on "burning over'' as a factor in 
distribution.) 

* 
Stenobothrtis curtipennis Harris. 

North Carolina : Balsam, July 24, 4500 to 5700 feet ; Cranberry, Aug. 28 ; 
Grandfather Mountain, Aug. 29, 4500 to 5000 feet, (juv. 5); LinTille, 
July 17, 18, (juv. 5), Aug. 30, (juv. 5); Roan Mountain July 15, (juv. 
2, 3, 4), Aug. 31, Sept. I, (juv. 5); Roan Valley, July 16. (juv. 3, 4, 5). 

Transition and Canadian zones. This boreal species is plenti- 
ful in the campestral areas of the higher mountains, both in the 
valley clearings and on the sedgy lawns of Roan Mountain, at an 
altitude of 5,500 to 6,300 feet. It is a lover of moisture and its 
favorite haunts are in the dense and succulent growth along streams 
and in wet meadows and moist fields. It presents the customary 
variations in structure and color characteristic of the species in its 
northern haunts. 
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OEDIPODINAE. 
Arphia xanthoptera Germ. 

Virzinia: Norfolk, Sept. 8; Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Virginia Beach, Sept. 7 ; 

Wytheville, Sept 4, (juv. 5). 
North Carolina: (Asheville, July 21, juv. 3); (Greensboro, July 10, juv. 4); 

(Murphy, Aug. 22, juv. 5) ; (Raleigh, July 9, juv. 3) ; (Salisbury, 

July II, juv. 2, 3); (Saluda, Aug. 17, juv. 5); (Topton, Aug. 21, 3000 to 

4000 feet, juv. 5). 
South Carolina: Denmark, Aug. 14, (juv. 5). 
Georgia: Sand Mountain, Aug. 25, 1500 feet; Waycross, Aug. 11. 
Florida : De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5; (Live Oak, Aug. 10, juv. 5); Mari- 

anna, Aug. 7 ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8, (juv. 5). 
Alabama : Plomaton, Aug. i, (juv. 5). 
Tennessee: Morristown, Aug. 27, 1400 feet; Roan Mountain Station, 

Sept. 3, (juv. 5). 

Austral and Transition zones. Generally distributed, in old 
fields, pastures, and open sprout and wood-lands, preferring dry, 
loamy soil. 

Afphia sttlphurea Fabr. 

Virginia : Virginia Beach, July 3, 4. 

North Carolina : Balaam, July 33, 34 ; Blowing Rock, July 19 ; Linville, 

July 18 ; Tarboro, July 7. 
Georgia : Jasper, July 36. 

Austral and Transition zones. An early maturing species 
most plentiful in May and June, frequenting the same habitats as 
its congener xanthoptera. 

Afphia grantilata Sauss. 

Florida : Live Oak, Aug. 10. 
Lower Austral. A single example taken. 

Chortophaga viridif asciata DeG. 

Virginia: (Appomattox, Sept. 6, juv. 2, 3); Hickory, July 3 ; Norfolk, 
Sept. 8; Roanoke, Sept 6. (juv. 2, 3, 4); Virginia Beach, July 2, 4, 
Sept, 7, (juv. 3) ; Wytheville, Sept. 5, ( juv. 3). 

North Carolina: Asheville, July 22, (juv. 2, 4, 5) ; Balsam, July 23, 3500 
feet (juv. 4) ; July 24, 4500 to 5700 feet ; Aug. 20, (juv. r, 2, 5) ; Blow- 
ing Rock, July 19 ; Cranberry, July 14, (Aug. 28, juv. 2) ; Governor 
Island, Aug. 20, (juv. i, 2, 3) ; Grandfather Mountain, Aug. 29, 5500 
feet ; (Greensboro, July 10, juv. 4) ; Linville, July 18, (juv. i). (Aug. 
30, juv. 2) ; Morganton, July 12, (juv. 2, 4) ; Murphy, July 25, (juv. 3, 
4, 5)» Aug. 22, (juv. I, 2); Pineola, July 13, 14, Aug. 28 ; Raleigh, July 
9, (juv. 2) ; Roan Mountain, July 15, 16, Aug. 31, (juv. i), Sept. i, 
5500 to 6200 feet ; Roan Valley, July 16 ; Salisbury, July 11, (juv. 5) ; 
Saluda, Aug. 17, (juv. 3); Selma, July 7, (juv. 2, 3); Tarboro, July 7, 
(juv. 4, 5) ; Topton, Aug. si, 2700 feet ; Tunis, July 5. 

South Carolina : (Spartanburg, Aug. I3, juv. 3). 
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Georgia : Blue Ridge, July 25, (juv. 3) ; Bolton, July 29, (juv. 5) ; Jasper, 
July 26, (juv. 2, 4) ; Marietta, July 27, (juv. 3, 4, 5) ; Sand Mountain, 
Aug. 25, (juv. 2) ; Savannah, Aug. 14, (juv. 2, 4, 5) ; Stone Mountain, 
July 28, (juv. 2) ; Tybce Island, Aug. 13 : Waycross, Aug. 11, (juv. i, 
2, 4, 5) ; West Point, July 30. 

Florida: Carrabelle, Aug. 9, (juv. 5) ; De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5, (juv. 2); 
Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3, (juv. 2, 5) ; I4ve Oak, Aug. 10, (juv. 2, 5) ; 
Marianna, Aug. 6, 7, ( juv. 2, 5) ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8, ( juv. 4) ; War- 
rington, Aug. 4. 

Aiabama : Flomaton, Aug. i, 2, (juv. 4$ S) ; Greenville, July 31, (juv. 3). 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Aug. 24, (juv. 4) ; Johnson City, Aug. 27, (juv. 
2, 3) ; I^ookout Mountain, Aug. 23, (juv. 3, 5) ; Morristown, Aug. 27, 
(juv. 2, 5) ; Roan Mountain Station, Sept 3, (juv. 2, 3). 

Austral, Transition, and Canadian zones. Very widely and 
generally distributed ; plentiful, sometimes abundant locally, in- 
habiting a great variety of environments, chiefly campestral, but 
not infrequently found in open places in wood-lands. This is one 
of the most thoroughly disseminated species of the Eastern States. 

Encoptolophttt aordidtis Burm. 

Virginia : Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Wytheville, Sept. 4, 5. 

Norlk Carolina : LinviUe. Aug. 30 ; (Pineola, Aug. 38, juv. 4, 5). 

Tennessee: Roan Mountain Station, Sept. 3. 

Austral, Transition, and Canadian zones. But few examples 
of this species, which is exceedingly common in the Northern 
States, were secured. These were taken in dry upland fields. 

Hfppiactis phoenkopterus Germ. 

Virginia : Virginia Beach, July 2, 4. 

North Carolina : Bure, July 6 ; Greensboro, July 10; Moiganton, July 20; 

Raleigh, July 8 ; Tarboro, July 7 ; Tunis, July 5. 
Georgia : Bolton, July 29 ; Jasper, July 26 ; Sand Mountain, Aug. 25 ; 

Stone Mountain, July 28. 

Austral zones. Locally common in dry fields and pastures. 

Hfppiactis sp. indet 

Immature specimens of a species of this genus of uncertain 

identity were secured as follows : 

Tennessee: (Morristown, Aug. 27. juv. 2, 3); (Roan Mountain Station, 
Sept 3, juv. 2), 



lis rtigostis Scudd. 

Virginia: (Cape Henry, July 2, juv. 3); (Hickory, July 3, juv. 4); 
Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Virginia Beach, (July 4, juv. 3), Sept 7 ; Wythe- 
ville, Sept 4, 5. 

North Carolina: (Asheville, July 22, juv. 3, 4, 5) ; (Bure, July 5, juv. 3); 
Governor Island, Aug. 20 ; (Greensboro, July 8, 9, juv. 3, 4) ; (Selma, 
July 7, juv. 4, 5) ; (Tarboro, July 6, juv. 3) ; (Tunis, July 5, juv. 3, 4). 
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South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15 ; (Spartanburg, Aug. 17, juv. 5). 
Geor^gia : Sand Mountain, Aug. 25 ; (Stone Mountain, July 28, juv. 4) ; 

West Point, July 30, (juv. 3, 4, 5). 
Florida : Live Oak, Aug. 10, (juv. 4, 5). 
Alabama : Greenville, July 31, (juv. 3, 4, 5). 
Tennessee : Chattanooga, Aug. 24, (juv. 5) ; Johnson City, Aug. 27 ; Mor- 

ristown, Aug. 27 ; Roan Mountain Station, Sept. 3. 

Austral and Transition zones. A widely distributed and locally 
oommon species on old fields of sandy loam. There is much varia- 
tion in wing coloring individually. 

Dissostcff a carolma Linn. 

Virginia : Hickory, July 3 ; Norfolk, Sept. 8 ; Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Virginia 
Beach, July 2 ; Wytheville, Sept. 4. 

North Carolina : Asherille, July 22, (juv. 5) ; Balsam, July 23, (juv. 5) ; 
Aug. 19, (juv. 5) ; Blowing Rock, July 19, (juv. 5) ; (Cranberry, Aug. 28, 
juv. 5) ; (Eure, July 5, juv. 5) ; Grandfather Mountain, Aug. 29, 5000 
feet, (juv. 5) ; Greensboro, July 10, (juv. 5) ; LinviUe, Aug. 30 ; Mor- 
ganton, July 12, (juv. 4), July 20; Murphy, July 25, Aug. 22; Raleigh, 
July 9, (juv. 4) ; Salisbury, July 11 ; Selma, July 6 ; Topton, Aug. 20, 
3000 feet ; Tunis, July 5. 

South Carolina: Columbia, Aug. 16; Spartanburg, Aug. i6. 

Georgia : Blue Ridge, July 35 ; Jasper, July 26 ; Marietta, July 27 ; Sand 
Mountain, Aug. 25 ; Savannah, Ang. 13, (juv. 5). 

Florida : Marianna, Aug. 6, (jnv. 4). 

Alabama: Plomaton, Ang. i, (juv. 5). 

Tennessee: Burbank, July 17, (juv. 5) ; Chattanooga, Aug. 24, (juv. 5) ; 
Lookout Mountain, Aug. 23, (juv. 5). 

Austral and Transition zones. A very common species, very 
widely and generally distributed in sandy fields, roads, river- 
washes, etc. 

Spharagemon coUare wyomingiantim Thom. 

North Carolina : Eure, July 5 ; Tarboro, July 6, 7. 

Austral zone. A half dozen examples of this species were 
obtained in old fields of sandy loam scantily clothed with xerophi- 
lous grasses and weeds. 

Spharagfemon boUi Scudd. 

Virginia : Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; (Virginia Beach, July 4, juv. 5) ; Wythe- 
viUe, Sept. 4, 5. 

North Carolina: Asbeville, July 21, 22, (juv. 5) ; Balsam, July 22, 23, 3500 
feet ; Murphy, July 25, Aug. 22, (juv. 5) ; Pineola, Aug. 28 ; Saluda, 
Aug. 17 ; Topton, Aug. 21, 3000 to 4000 feet (juv. 5). 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Georgia: Blue Ridge, July 25 ; Jasper, July 26 ; Marietta, July 27 ; Sand 
Mountain, Aug. 25. 
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Florida: Cambelle, Ang. 9 ; Tallahaatee, Aug. & 

Tennessee : Johnson City, Ang. 27 ; Lookout Mountain, Ang. 2^ ; Morris- 
town, Aug. 27 ; Roan Mountain Station, Sept. 3. 

Austral and Transition zones. A common and very widelj 
distributed species, in old fields, pastures, and open wood-lands on 
dry soil. 

Sphaf agemon saxatflc planum Morse. 

^kmrmgetmam saxatiU planum, Pssrche, zi, 13 (1904). 

* ' Differing noticeably from the specific type in the structure of 
the pronotum, the midcarina, although of the same general form 
and profile, being lower throughout, and the disk of the metazone 
more nearly and constantly plane, instead of arched in longisection 
as is commonly the case in the type, especially in the female. Hind 
tibise with an increased amount of infuscation distad of the pale 
basal annulus, in this respect sometimes approaching MZc in degree. 
The general eolor of the specimens at hand is a purplish red in con- 
sonance with the tint of the soil of the habitat ; the pale X mark of 
the pronotal disk is lacking, and even the transverse fuscous bands 
of the tegmina are indistinct." 

Virginia : WytheviUe, Sept 4, 5, 2300 feet 

Tran.sition zone. The specific type sa xaHle is a characteristic 
rock-inhabiting locust of the Northeastern States, very rarely being 
found away from ledges. The form here described was plentiful 
locally on a thinly grassed, gravelly hill-slope, accompanied by its 
congener boUi, and exactly matching in coloration the purplish red, 
iron-bearing fragments of rock and soil on which it made its home. 
The difference in coloration from sa xaHle of the Northern States is 
very great, the latter being deep blackish-fuscous, marbled with gray 
and white. 

Mcrtobcegma thomasl Candea 

Geor^fia .- Sand Mountain, Ang. 35 ; Ttenton, Aug. 25. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Ang. 24. 

Upper Austral zone of Central States. This spedcs was found 
locally common in sandy fields near Chattanooga, and was abo 
taken on rocky ledges at Trenton and near Flat Rock on Sand 
Mountain plateau, its coloration varying according to its environ- 
ment from nearly black to ashen or dust-color. It flies freely on a 
warm day, but weakly, and is easily captured. 

« 

Scirtelka picU Scndd. 

North Carolina: Bute, July 6. 

Florida : CarrabeUe, Aug. 9 ; Fort Barrancas, Ang. 3, (jnw, 4, 5) ; la^e 
Oak, Aug. 10, ( juv. 5) ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 
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I/>wer Austral, coastwise. This is a striking and beautiful 
species, common in Florida, especially on the strand, where it is 
associated with Psinidia fenestralis and Trimerotropis ciirina, (See 
PI. 4, Pig. I ; PI. 5, Pig. i ) The examples from North Carolina are so 
exactly intermediate in character between this species and its northern 
relative marmorata as to suggest the possibility that the two forms 
are but geographic races of the same species. Series of specimens 
from intermediate points are needed to determine the relation of 
these two forms. 



fenestralis Serv. 

Virginia : Cape Henry, Sept. 7, (juv. 4) ; (Virginia Beach, July 2, juv. 3). 
North Carolina: Bare, July 6, (juv. 4, 5) ; Tarboro, July 7. 
Georgia: Tybee Island, Aug. 12, 13, (juv. 3, 5). 

Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9, (juv. 4) ; Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3, (juv. 4) ; 
Live Oak, Aug. 10 ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 

Austral and Transition zones. Widely distributed ; locally 
common in the Atlantic States on large or small bare sandy areas. 

Trimef o ttopis saxatilis McNeill. 

Georgia: Sand Mountain, Aug. 25, near White Oak Gap and Plat Rock ; 
Stone Mountain, July 28. 

Upper Austral zone. This is a very local species which was 
met with but twice. It frequents the weathered surfaces of rocky 
ledges, which it exactly matches in coloration when at rest, closely 
resembling CircotetHx verruculcUus of the north in color and habits, 
but being smaller in size, and with a relatively very weak stridu- 
lation. (See PI. 2, Pigs, i, 2, and pages 14, 15.) 

Trimerotropis maritfma Harris. 

Virginia: Cape Henry, July 2, 4, Sept. 7, (juv. 3, 5) ; Virginia Beach, 
July 2, (juv. 5). 

Maritime ; coastwise from Maine to North Carolina, and about 
the Great Lakes. (See the next species.) 

Trimerotropis dtrina Scudd. 

Virginia : Cape Henry, July 2, 4, Sept. 7 ; Virginia Beach, July 2, 4. 
North Carolina : Governor Island, Aug. 20 ; Greensboro, July 10 ; Mor- 

ganton, July 20, (juv. 5) ; Murphy, Aug. 22 ; Salisbury, July 11 ; 

Selma, July 7 ; Tarboro, July 7, (juv. 4) ; Tunis, July 5. 
South Carolina : Columbia, Aug. 16, (juv. 5). 
Georgia : Marietta, July 27 ; Stone Mountain, July 28 ; Tybee Island, Aug. 

12. I3i (jav. 2). 
Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9, (juv. 4, 5) ; Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3, (juv. 4, 5); 

Marianna, Aug, 7 ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 
Alabama : Flomaton, Ang. x ; Gxeenville, July 31. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Ang. 24. 
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Austral zones. A characteristic zerophilous species widelj 
and generally distributed throughout the Southeastern States. 
Along the seaboard in North Carolina and Virginia it meets, 
mingles with, and apparently hybridizes with its northern con- 
gener, 71 mariHma. (See PI. 3, Figs, i, 2; PL 4, Figs, i, 2; PI. 5, 
Fig. ly for illustrations of habitats, and pages 15 and 22 for further 
remarks on these two species.) 

ACIUDIINAE. 
Dictyophortss retictilattis Thnnb. 

Souih Carolina : (Denmark, Aug. 15, juv.). 
Georgia: (WaycroM, Ang. 11, juv.). 
Florida : (De Fnniak Springs, Aug. 5, jav.). 

Lower Austral zone. A few young ujrmphs which I refer to 
this species with some doubt were obtained while sweeping at the 
localities named. 

Atnilfa chlorizans Walk. 

Georgia: Wajcroas, Aag. 11. 

Lower Austral zone. A single specimen, in company with 
Leptysma marginicollis^ q. v. 

Ltptysma maf ginicollis Serv. 

Virginia : Cape Henry, July 2, (juv. 2, 3, 4, 5), Sept 7, (juv. 4. 5). 

North Carolina : (Raleigh, July 9, juv. 2). 

Soulh Carolina: (Denmark, Aug. 15, juv. 3, 4). 

Georgia: (Savannah, Aug. 14, juv. 4); (Stone Mountain, July 28, juv. z, 

*» 3) ; (Waycross, Aug. 11, juv. 4). 
Florida: (Carrabelle, Aug. 9, juv. 4, 5) ; (Warrington, Aug. 4f jnv. 3). 

Austral zones. Locally common in the coarse, erect growth 

of rushes, sedges, etc., bordering the shores of fresh- water ponds, 

pools, and streams. Probably hibernates in the adult stage. 

SchSstocefca amettcana Drury. 

Adult specimens only of this genus have been identified ; the 
data given below are limited to these. 

Virginia: Hickory, July 3 ; Virginia Beach, July 2, Sept 7. 

North Carolina : Asheville, July 22 ; Governor Island, Aug. 20 ; Greens- 
boro, July 10 ; Raleigh, July 9 ; Roan Mountain, July 15, Sept. a, 5800 
to 6300 feet ; Salisbury, July 1 1 ; Tarboro, July 6, 7. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Georgia: Bolton, July 29; Marietta, July 27 ; Savannah, Aug. 14; Tybee 
Island, Aug. 12, 13; Waycross, Aug. 11. 

Florida : Marianna, Aug. 6 ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8. 

Alabama: Flomaton, Aug. 2. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Aug. 24; Moiristown, Aug. 27. 
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Austral zones, but owing to its powerful flight of common 
occurrence also in southern parts of Transition and Canadian zones. 
Generally distributed from sea-beach to summits of highest moun- 
tains, frequenting a great variety of habitats. Most plentiful in tall 
growths of weeds and bushes, but found in injurious numbers only 
in vicinity of Chattanooga in rank growth of bottom-land. 

Schistocerca altitacea Harr. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Georgia: Savannah, Aug. 14 ; Tybee Island, Aug. 12, 13. 

Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9 ; Port Barrancas, Aug. 3. 

Austral zones, including southern New England. Widely dis- 
tributed, but local. A common inhabitant of the rank mixed growth 
of grassy swamps. 

Schxstocefca rubiginosa Scudd. 

Virginia : Cape Henrj, Sept. 7 ; Virginia Beach, Sept. 7. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Georgia : Tybee Island, Aug. 12, 13. 

Florida: Carrabelle, Aug. 9; Tallahassee, Aug. 8. 

Austral and Transition zones. Widely but locally distributed; 
sometimes associated with S, aluiacea^ but typically found in drier 
haunts. There is considerable variation in this species in color and 
markings in the direction of aluiacea. Possibly hybrids occur, but 
typically these two species differ in color, structure, and haunts. 



Schistocetca dammfica Sauts. 

Virginia : Virginia Beach, Sept 7. 
North Carolina : Tarboro, July 7. 

Austral zones. But two adults of this species were seen. 
Gymnoscirtttes ptisillus Scudd. 

Georgia: Waycross, Aug. 11, (juv.). 
Florida : De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5. 

Lower Austral zone. This peculiar species was found locally 
abundant at Waycross in the open lower, marshy portions of the 
pine barrens, inhabiting a matted growth made up of pipewort, 
sedge, and j uncus stems. A single specimen taken at De Puniak 
Springs was found in a similar growth in a springy run. At both 
places it was accompanied by Aptenopedes spkenariaides. (See PI. 5, 
Fig. 2). 
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EotettlX paltistris Morae. 

EctsMx palusirts. Piyche, XI, 7 (1904). 

" Intermediate in size and appearance between signahis and 
pusUlus. Facial costa widest opposite hunt of antennse, equalling 
interspace between eyes, with convex sides convergent above and 
below, subparallel in lowest portion. Tegmina broadly oval with 
rounded apex, shorter than pronotum. Abdomen of male less up- 
turned at tip than in pusillus; furcula well-developed, flattened or 
digitate; supra-anal plate triangular, its breadth nearly or quite 
equaling its length, the apex rounded, acute. Cerd conical, 
slender, tapering evenly, about three times as long as their basal 
width. 

" Color light yellowish green, brown above and on tegmina, 
with fuscous post-ocular stripes from eyes to tegmina. Hind tibise 
red with black spines. This species and signahis agree in lacking 
the fuscous markings on the abdomen characteristic of pusillus^ and 
in possessing red hind tibise. In sigmUus the apex of the supra- 
anal plate is usually very bluntly rounded, and the tegmina are as 
long or longer than the pronotum, broad lanceolate, with acute apex. 

"Length of body : male, 15-15.5 ; female, 21.5 ; hind femora : 
male, 10; female, 14; antenna: male, 8; female, 9; t^^mina : 
male, 2x3.5 ^^ 2.8x4 ; female, 3.5x5 mm." 

Florida : live Oak, Ang. 10. 

Lower Austral. This agile little species was found in the 
scrubby undergrowth of palmettoes and bushes in the damper spots 
of the piney woods. 

Eotcttix pttsilltis Mone. 

EoUtHx ^ustOus. 'fwy^'t^ ZI, 7 (1904). 

" A diminutive species readily distinguished from signaius bj 
its size and nearly circular tegmina. Facial costa widest between 
antennse, nearly equalling interspace between eyes, with parallel 
sides, abruptly narrowed below the median ocellus to two-thirds of 
its width above. Disk of pronotum tectiform, distinctly convex in 
longisection, the mid-carina very pronounced, the lateral carinse 
faintly indicated on the prozone, obsolete on metazone. Tegmina 
broadly obovate or sub-circular, two-thirds or three-fourths as long 
as the pronotum. Tip of male abdomen upturned, supra-anal plate 
triangular, nearly or quite as broad as long, pointed at apex, with 
sinuous sides. Purcula well developed, consisting of two broad 
flattened lobes as long as .or longer than the last dorsal segment. 
Cerci subconic, shorter than supra-anal plate, two to three times 
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as long as the width of base; acuminate, stout at base, tapering to 
a slender tip. 

" General color pale yellowish green, dorsum and tegmina dull 
yellowish brown. Lateral stripes on the sides of the prozone, more 
or less of the' bases of the abdominal segments and genicular lobes 
of the hind femora, apex of hind tibiae, tibial spines and tarsal 
claws, black. Hind tibiae colored like the body. 

"Length of body: male, 10-12; female, 16-17; ^i^d femora: 
male, 7.5-8; female, 9.5-1 1; antenna: male and female, 8-8.5; 
tegmina: male, 1.7x2 to 2X2.5; female, 3X3.5 to 3.3X4 mm." 

South Carolina: Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Georgia: Waycross, Aug. 11. 

Lower Austral. (See note on habitat under Gymnoscirtetes 
pusUlus.) 

Hesperotettfx flotidensis Morse. 

Georgia: Waycross, Aug. 11. 

Lower Austral. A single female only was obtained. 
ritspcfotcttfx bfcvipcnius Thom. 

Georgia: Sand Mountain, near Plat Rock, Aug. 25. 
Upper Austral (?) zone. This species is known only from 
eastern Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Georgia. It is exceedingly 
local. In Massachusetts it is found on bunch-grass {Andrapogon 
scaparius)^ in New Jersey it is reported from cranberry bogs. A 
single pair were taken on the Sand Mountain plateau on bunch- 
grass in open deciduous woods. 

Hesperotettix pratensis Scudd. 

Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9 ; Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3 ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 
Austral zones, from Florida and Indiana westward. (See page 
16 for remarks on the habitat of this species, and PI. 5, Pig. i.) 

Podfsma glacialis yariegata Scudd. 

Btduma variegata Scudd. Rev. Mel., 97, loi. 

Bxiisma glacialis varUgata, Walker, Can. Bnt, Nov., 1903. 

North Carolina : (Balsam, Aug^ 19, Jones Peak, 5800 feet, juv.) ; Grand* 
father Mountain, Aug. 29 ; (Pineola, July 14, juv.) ; Roan Mountain, 
Sept. I. 

Canadian and colder part of Transition zones. This locust 

seems to be rather widely distributed in the higher parts of the 

North Carolina mountains, inhabiting shrubby undergrowth and 

thickets of weeds and bushes throughout the mountains. (PI. i, 

Pigs. I, 2.) It is a sluggish and secretive species and but few 

examples were observed. It should be looked for on the Virginia 

mountains above an altitude of 3,000 feet. 
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MELANOPLUS. 

In this extensive genus I have not attempted to determine the 
immature specimens save in a few cases ; the records here given 
refer to adults. For convenience of treatment in this place I have 
divided the genus primarily into two series — ^long-winged and short- 
winged species. The species are arranged, in the main, according^ 
to the sequence of Scudder's Revision of the Melanopli. 

It is a significant fact in its bearing on distribution that but 
one of the long-winged species captured was undescribed, while no 
less than eleven short-winged species of this and two of the allied 
genus EotetHx proved to be new. This fact indicates the local 
distribution, secretive habits, and less explored haunts of the 
short-winged species. 

A. LONG-WINGBD SBRIBS. 

MtUnopItis atUnis Riley. 

Virginia : Appomattox, Sept. 6 ; Cape Henry, July 2 ; Hickory, Jnly 5 . 

Norfolk, Sept. 8 ; Roanoke, Sept 6 ; Virginia Beach, July 2, SepL 7 ; 

Wytheville, Sept 4. 
North Carolina : Asheville, July 22 ; Balsam, July 23, 24, Ang. 20, 3000 

to 5700 feet ; Blowing Rock, July 19 ; Cranberry, July 14 ; Governor 

Island, Ang. 20; Grandfather Mountain, Ang. 29; Greensboro, Jnly 

10 ; Linville, Jnly 17, Aug. 30 ; Morganton, July 12, 20 ; Murphy, Ang. 

22 ; Pineola, July 13, 14, Aug. 28 ; Raleigh, July 9 ; Roan Mountain, 

July 16, Aug. 31. Sept i, 6200 feet, (juv.) ; Roan Valley, July 16; 

Salisbury, July iz ; Saluda, Aug. 17 ; Selma, July 7 ; Tarboro, Jnly 6 ; 

Tunis, July 5. 
South Carolina : Columbia, Aug. 16 ; Spartanburg, Ang. 16. 
Gtorjria: Bolton, July 29; Jasper, July 25; Sand Mountain, Aug. 25; 

St^ne Mountain, July 28 ; West Point July 30. 
Florida : Marianna, Aug. 6. 
Alabama : Plomaton, Aug. 2. 
Ttnnessne : Burbank, July 17 ; Chattanooga, Aug. 24 ; Johnson City, Ang. 

27 ; Lookout Mountain, Aug. 23 ; Morristown, Aug. 27. 

Austral, Transition, and Canadian zones, firom Atlantic to 
Pacific. This locust is probably the most widely and generally 
distributed of all inhabiting the Southeastern States, breeding from 
sea-level to the summit of Roan Mountain. While most at home in 
dn^> gi'i^ssy fields, it is likely to be found anywhere. It was abun- 
dant at Linville, as previously noted, and threatens serious damage 
in that locality if it continues to increase. Elsewhere it was not 
plentiful though probably occurring in nearly all of the localities 
visited. 
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Melanopltis nnptidfctis Scudd. 

North Carolina : Murphy, July 25. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15 ; Spartanburg, Aug. 16. 

Georgia : Blue Ridge, July 25 ; Sand Mountain, Aug. 25. 

Austral zones. A widely distributed but apparently local 
species ranging in the austral zones from New Jersey on the Atlantic 
slope southward, through South Carolina and Georgia, northward 
into Indiana. The specimens taken were found in dry, grassy 
fields, an environment very similar to that preferred by atlanis. 

Mdanopltfs femur-rubrum DeG. 

Virginia : Appomattox, Sept 6 ; Norfolk, Sept. 8 ; Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; 
Virginia Beach, Sept. 7 ; Wytheville, Sept. 4. 

North Carolina : Cranberry, Aug. 28 ; Governor Island, Aug. 20 ; Grand- 
father Mountain, Aug. 29 ; Linville, Aug. 30; Roan Mountain, Sept. i; 
Topton, Aug. 21, 3000 feet. 

Georgia: Sand Mountain, Aug. 25; Stone Mountain, July 28; West 
Point, July 30. 

Alabama : Plomaton, Aug. 2. 

Tennessee : Chattanooga, Aug. 24 ; Johnson City, Aug. 27 ; Morristown, 
Aug. 27 ; Roan Mountain Station, Sept. 3. 

Lower Austral in part. Upper Austral, Transition, and Canadian 
zones, in humid campestral stations. This species is much less 
plentiful and less generally distributed as a whole in the Southern 
than in the Northern States, and in the Gulf strip of the Lower 
Austral gives place to the next species, propinquus. The Plomaton 
specimens are intermediate between the two species in length of 
furcula and form of cerci, though perhaps more closely approaching 
femur-rubrum. The largest examples of this species which I have 
ever seen are those obtained at Norfolk. 

Melanopltis pfopinqtiiis Scudd. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 
Georgia: Savannah, Aug. 14 ; Tybee Island, Aug 12, 13. 
Florida : De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5 ; Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3 ; Live Oak, 
Aug. 10 ; Marianna, Aug. 6; Tallahassee, Aug. 8; Warrington, Aug. 4. 

Lower Austral zone, Gulf Strip. Campestral, in grassy fields, 
meadows, and swamps. 

Melanopltis Itiridus Dodge. 

Virginia : Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Wytheville, Sept. 4, 5. 

North Carolina : Linville, Aug. 30 ; Murphy, Aug. 22 ; Pineola, Aug. 28 ; 

Roan Mountain, Sept. i, 5000 to 5500 feet ; Saluda, Aug. 17 ; Topton, 

Aug. 21, 3000 to 4000 feet; 
Georgia : Sand Mountain, Aug. 35. 
7>9iii^5i^^.* Chattanooga, Aug. 24; Johnaon City, Aug. 27; Lookout 

Mountain, Aug. 23. 
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Upper Austral and Transition zones. This species is most 
plentiful in or near sylvan habitats, being found usually in or on 
the borders of dry, open woodlands, groves, and thickets. It is 
an expert leaper, using its legs as a means of escaping its enemies 
quite as freely as its wings, though flying freely on occasion. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that its wings are distinctly 
abbreviated as compared with those of purely campestrian species 
such 9S femur-rubrum and aUatds. 

Melanopltfs deletor Scudd. 

South Carolina: Denmark, Aug. 14, 15. 

I/)wer Austral zone. Locally common in shrubbery among 
pines near swampy ground. 

Melanoplds differentialis Uhler. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Aug. 24. 

Austral zones, almost exclusively west of the Appalachians. 
This species was found in considerable numbers in the rank vegeta- 
tion of the bottom-land along a creek, where it was accompanied by 
Dichromorpha viridis, Ttyxalis brevicorms^ and SMsiocerca americana. 

Melanopltis symmetricos Morse. 

Melanoplus symm*Mcut, Psyche, xz, 8 (1904). 

" A long- winged species allied to ratushis. Purcula wanting. 
Cerci stout at base, laminate and a little incurved at tip, broad, 
nearly symmetrical, the basal half or three-fifths a little longer than 
wide, with subequal, subparalld sides ; the distal half or two-fifths 
broadened equally above and below into a transverse plate with 
axis perpendicular to that of the stem, its length one and two-thirds 
times the width of the stem, the apex smoothly convex (sometimes 
sinuous through extension of lower angle of lobe), the proximal 
sides straight and leaving the stem at an angle of 30^ or 40^, the 
dorsal portion of the plate slightly broader and its angle more 
rounded than the lower. 

" General color brownish testaceous ; hind tibiae red with 
black spines. Hind femora stout, flavous on outer lower face, coral 
red within on basal two-thirds, often showing indications of oblique 
fuscous fasciae. 

*' Length of body : male, 28-30; female, 31-34.5; hind femora: 
male, 16-18; female, 19-20; antenna: male, 13. 5-1 4. 5; female, 
11-14; tegmina: male, 20-22; female, 21-23; vertex to tip of 
tegmina: male, 30-31.5 ; female, 30.5-33.5 mm." 

(See Fig. 10, p. 46— drawing of male cercus.) 
Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9. 
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Gulf strip of I/)wer Austral, coastwise. The type specimens 
were secured in a grassy swamp not far from the beach (see PI. 6» 
Pig. 2) and were associated with Paroxya ailantica zrAfloridiana and 
Schistocerca alutacea. It is a campestral species rtstmbling /e?norafus 
in size, appearance, and haunts, save for some minor differences 
in coloring. 

Melanoplus femorattis Bunn. 

Virginia : Appomattox, Sept. 6 ; Virginia Beach, July 4. 

North Carolina : Asheville, July 22 ; Balsam, Aug. 30, 3000 to 4000 feet ; 

Murphy, July 25 ; Salisbury, July ii ; Topton, Aug. 21, 2800 feet. 
Georgia : Blue Ridge, July 25 ; Sand Mountain, Aug. 25. 

Upper Austral and Transition zones. A campestral species 

frequenting the rank grass and herbage in swamps and along 

streams. 

B. Short-wingbd Sbribs. 

Mdanoplfis scudderi Uhler. 

Virginia : Roanoke, Sept. 6 ; Virginia Beach, Sept 7 ; Wytheville, Sept 4. 

Georgia : Trenton, Aug. 25. 

North Carolina : Chattanooga, Aug. 24 ; Morristown, Aug. 37. 

Austral and Transition zones. Widely distributed but local. 
Sylvan in habitat, frequenting borders of woodlands, thickets, and 
tangles on rather dry soil. 

MeUnopItfs carnegiei Morae. 

Mtlanoplnt camegiei. Psyche, XI, 10 (1904). 

" A short- winged species related to and resembling 5rt^^n but 
with the cerci shorter, about as long as their basal breadth, equalling 
three-fifths of the supra-anal plate, triangular, acutely pointed, the 
sides straight or a little sinuous by reason of convexity of base ; 
the ventral margin is usually the longer, but sometimes the sides 
and base are subequal ; thick at base, tapering evenly to the not at 
all incurved apex. Subgenital plate scoop-shaped, the end pointed, 
the apex rounded or slightly truncate. Purcula minute, barely 
discernible, scarcely half as long as last segment. Supra-anal plate 
triangular, longer than wide, pointed, the sides convex. 

'' Pronotum resembling that of scudderi but scarcely as wide 
posteriorly ; prosternal spine very variable, sometimes cylindrical 
and bluntly pointed, more usually flattened antero-posteriorly, apex 
broad and bluntly rounded or acute with straight sides. Tegmina 
shorter than in scudderi, nearly as long as pronotum, broad lanceo- 
late with rounded apex, attingent or slightly overlapping. 

'' Color and markings as in scudderi, the hind tibiae red. 
"Length of body : male, 14-17.5 ; female, 23-24 ; hind femora : 
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male, 10-12, female, 13.5-14.5 ; antenna: male, 7-8.5; female, 
8.5-10 ; tegmina : male, 2.5 X 4, 3X4-5; female, 3-5X6 mm." 
(See Fig. 4 — drawing of male ccrcus.) 

South Carolina: Denmark, Aug. 15; Spartanburg, Aug. 16. 
Georgia : Blue Ridge, July 25. 

Austral zones. Sylvan in habitat, occurring in the undergrowth 
in pine woods. 
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F1O8. a-xo, Cerd of Melanopius^ male : a, JIf. tyhftsiris; 3, Af. ulalms; 4, Af, cmnugieif 
5, M, divergent; 6, M, simiiis; 7, M, tribuius; 8, M, devius; 9, M, dscephu; zo, M, ^jm* 
metrieus, (Magnified x6 diameters). 



Mebnopltfs celatos Morse. 

Meianoplus celaius. Psyche, XI, xo (1904). 

"Closely related to M. islandicus, agreeing with it in size, 
coloration, markings and form with the following exceptions : 

''Cerci of male similar to those of islandicus, stout at base, 
tapering equally, or more rapidly in basal portion, to a slender, 
flattened tip, once and a half or twice as long as width of base, 
symmetrical, the tip not bent upward nor grooved externally as 
usual in islandicus, Subgenital plate averaging shorter on the 
dorsal margin than in islandicus, Prosternal spine conic or cylindro- 
conic, the apex blunt, well-rounded, — in islandicus subpyramidal, 
acutely pointed, the sides flattened." 

(See Fig. 3 — drawing of male cercus.) 

Virginia: Wytheville, Sept 4, 5, 3000 to 3500 feet 
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Transition zone. Sylvan, in shrubby growth among pines on 
dry, stony soil. The types were taken in the vicinity of the High 
Rocks. 

Melanopltis sylvestris Morse. 

Melanoplut sylvestris. Psyche, XI, lo (X904)« 

"This species also is a near relative of islandicus Blatchl., 
differing chiefly in the form of the male cerci, which, while of the 
same general structure, are narrower at base and have the distal 
half bent slightly upward and drawn out into a slender, compressed, 
substyliform tip, the whole appendage being once and three-quarters 
or twice as long as the width of base. The prostemal spine is very 
variable, ranging from subcylindrical with bluntly rounded tip to a 
more usual conical form with rounded apex. 

*' Seven males, seven females. Blowing Rock, Watauga Co., 
N. C, July 19. Two females, Linville, Mitchell Co., N. C, July 
18. Six males, six females, Coverings', Burke Co., (between Mor- 
ganton and Pineola), July 13. Two females, Pineola, Mitchell Co., 
N. C, July 13 ; one male (?) same place, Aug. 28. All at eleva- 
tions of 3500 to 4000 ft. 

" The three species, — islandicus^ celafus, and sylvestris — are evi- 
dently nearly related descendants of the same parent form, modified 
by isolation. Intergrades may yet be discovered. The male from 
Pineola is included with some doubt owing to differences in structure 
and season.*' 

(See Pig. 2, p. 46^drawing of male cercus.) 

North Carolina : Blowing Rock, July 19 ; Linville, July 18 ; Lovering's, 
July 13 ; Pineola, July 13, Aug. 28. 

Transition zone in its colder parts. Sylvan, inhabiting cold 
deciduous forests, where it leaps actively about among the under- 
growth of Vaccinium, Gatiltheria, Galax, etc. 

Mdanoplfis SfmiUs Morse. 

Melanoplus stmilis. Psyche, XI, 9 (1904). 

* * Very similar to viridipes and decephcs. The tip of the abdo- 
men is less clavate and upturned, the basal half of the cerd 
tapers rapidly on the dorsal side to less than half the width of the 
base, sides of distal half parallel, apex transversely excised, the 
angles rounded, the dorsal one slightly more prominent ; the ventral 
margin is nearly straight, though slightly concave and sinuous, the 
dorsal margin strongly concave in the middle, convex at base. 

' * In color and markings this species strongly resembles viridipes 
and decepfus^ but possesses distinctive characters in the markings of 
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the abdomen (aa well as in the form of the cerd) . In this species 
the subgenital plate is shining black, the preceding stemite greenish 
white with a very broad triangular fnscous spot extending across its 
posterior margin below the upturned subgenital plate from which it 
is separated by a lenticular pale space along the suture. In decepius 
and viridipes the anterior margins of several of the abdominal stems 
are conspicuously infuscated as well as both margins of the stemite 
preceding the subgenital plate." 

(See Pig. 6, p. 46— drawing of male cercus.) 

North Carolina : Mnrphy, July 35, 1800 feet. 

Upper Austral or Transition zone. Sylvan, in dry upland for- 
ests of pine and oak on high ground. 

Melanopltfs decq)t(is Morse. 

MelanopXus decepius, Psycfae, XI, 9 (1904). 

" Melanoplus viridipes in part. Scudder, Rev. Melanopli, p. 255. 

' * Agreeing with viridipes in size, color, and markings, but dif- 
fering in the form of the cerci ; in viridipes these organs taper some- 
what regularly to the apex ; in this species more or less of their 
distal third is distinctly broadened dorsally and obliquely excised at 
the end, the apex being acute and ventral ; the ventral margin may 
be convex, straight, or slightly sinuous, the dorsal margin is concave 
in the mesial portion, sometimes strongly so. The whole organ 
varies much in breadth in different specimens. 

"Owing to its strong resemblance to viridipes this species has 
been confused with it by various authors and a specimen was included 
with the types of that species. The original descriptions and 
drawings, however, accurately delimit viridipes from this and the 
succeeding species." 

(See Pig. 9, p. 46 — drawing of male cercus.) 

North Carolina : Balaam, Aug. 19, 5700 to 6100 feet, Jones Peak. 
Georgia: Inae^Kt^ July 96, 3600 fert, extreme smnmit of Sharptop Moontsin. 

Transition zone. Sylvan; in deciduous forests at high 
elevations. 

Melanopltis tribtiltis Morse. 

Melanoplus tribulus. Psyche, XI, ii (1904). 

"A short- winged species of medium size. Disk of pronotum 
somewhat convex above, once and a half (female) or twice (male) 
as long as wide, mid-carina percurrent, distinct, lateral carinse ob- 
solete, hind margin a little convex, emarginate. Prostemal spine 
prominent, conical, acutely pointed, in female somewhat flattened 
antero-posteriorly. Tegmina broadly ovate, about three-fourths as 
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long as pronotum. Male abdomen subclavate, considerably upturned. 
Subgenital plate with the sides much expanded basally, the ventral 
face very short, convex, terminating in a very short, blunt, up- 
wardly directed fuscous tubercle distinctly removed from the inner 
margin. Supra-anal plate shield-shaped, with convex sides, abruptly 
narrowed to terminate in an acute point with straight sides. Purcula 
consisting of a pair of small, straight, flattened, backwardly directed, 
rather distant processes, about as long as the last dorsal segment. 
Cerci slender, three times as long as basal width, tapering in basal 
third to about half the basal width, equal in middle fourth, expand- 
ing a little distally into a laminate, obliquely excised tip, the upper 
angle rounded, the lower acutely pointed, the whole organ gently 
incurved and the tip slightly decurved. 

"Color dark reddish brown above, white and flavescent be- 
neath. Post-ocular stripe continued into fuscous of sides of abdo- 
men, sometimes suffusing the metepistemal pale fascia. Hind 
femora with fuscous genicular lobes and indications of oblique fascia. 
Hind tibiae fuscescent glaucous with black spines. 

"Length of body: male, 18.5-19; female, 26; hind femora: 
male, 10.5; female, 12.5; antenna: male, 10.5; female, 8; tegmina; 
male, 3.5-43; female, 4.5 mm." 

(See Fig. 7, p. 46 — drawing of male cercus.) 

Georgia : Jasper, July 26, 2600 feet, summit of Sharptop Mountain. 
Transition zone. Sylvan ; in highland forests. 

Melanoplus devius Morse. 

Mtlanoplui Aetnut. Psyche, XI, la (i904)* 

'' This species is nearly related to tribulus here described, agree- 
ing with it in size, form, and shape of subgenital plate. Mid- 
carina of pronotum percurrent. Prosternal spine typically cylindro- 
conic and rather bluntly pointed. Purcula small and very variable. 
Supra-anal plate usually distinctly ampliate basally. Cerci nar- 
row from a broad base, two and a half times as long as basal 
breadth, tapering gently in both breadth and thickness in basal 
half, the distal half equal or a little expanded apically, laminate, 
transversely excised at apex, the upper angle more rounded than 
the lower, the dorsal margin sinuous, the ventral concave. The 
fuscous markings of the end of the abdomen of the male readily dis- 
tinguish it from tribulus; in this species the posterior face of the 
apical tubercle and the sides of the subgenital plate, the sides and 
anterior and posterior margins of the preceding stemite, are infus- 
cated. In the female the sides of the abdomen are nearly free from 
fuscous markings. Hind tibise glaucous with black spines. 
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" Length of body : male, 17-20 ; female, 22-26.5 ; hind femora : 
male, 10-11.5; female, xx.5-13 ; antenna: male, 9-X0; female, 
7.5-8.5 ; t^^na: male, 2 x 2.5, 2.5 x 4 ; female, 2.8 x 3.5. 
3x5 mm." 

(See Pig. 8, p. 46— drawing of male cercus.) 

Virginia : Wytheyille, Sept. 4, 5, 5000 to 5500 feet, near the Hi|^ Rocks. 
North Caroiina : Topton, Ang. 21, 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Transition zone. Dry mountain forests. 
HeUnopItis amplccteos Scudd. 

Mdmmcphn ampUcUms. Scndder, Rev. MeL, p. a6o, pL xnt, fif . 7. 
Mdmnciplms klaickUyu Scndder, Rev. MeL, p. 33a, pL xxt, fif . 10. 

Virginia : Wytheville, Sept. 4, 5. 

North Carolina : Balaam, July 24, Aug. 19, 4500 to 6000 feet ; Cnnbenyy 
Aug. 28 ; linville, July 18, Aug. 30 ; Roan Mountain and Roan Valley, 
Aug. 31, Sept. I ; Topton, Aug. 21, 3000 to 4000 feet 

Georgia : Jasper, July 96, 2600 feet, Sharptop Mountain. 

Transition zone of Central and Appalachian regions. This is 
a characteristic and dominant species among the mountains of 
western North Carolina, inhabiting thickets of shrubbery, and 
herbage in and near decidnons woodlands at high eleirations and 
sometimes extending its habitat into the adjoining fields. The 
oerd and forcula of the male are very variable in size and propor- 
tions, bnt there seems no doubt that the two names have been 
applied to the same species, which has a wide range in the Central 
States and is exceedingly plentiful in places as wdU as widely dis- 
tributed in the southern Appalachians. Adults of this ^wcies 
begin to appear in small numbers about the middle of July, but the 
great majority do not reach maturity until August and young are 
still plentiful in September at high elevations. 

(See FL i. Fig. i ; PL 7, Pigs, i and 2.) 

Mrlanopha atteaoatts Scndd. 

Somtk CkroUma c Dcnmaik, Ang. 15, (jut. s). 

Lower Austral zone. A single male and three nymphs were 
secured in tangled growth on swampy ground. 

Hdaoopkis atsstralis Morse. 

** Related to aUttnuUus, Tegmina lanceolate with rounded 
tip, — in aUemuUus dliptical, and almost truncate at apex. Purcula 
p iDcesy s well-devek^Kd, broad at base, tapering (<±]efly on inner 
side) to digitate nne-third as long as supra-anal plate, — in 

mUen a. Supra-anal pUte resembling that of 
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attettuahis, showing indicatiODs of the marginBl dentate plication of 
that species. Cerd slender, very neatly symmetrical, three times 
as long 88 broad, the middle third narrowed to one-half or less of 
the width of the base, spattdate, with slightly emarginate symmetri- 
cal apex, the tip a little iDcnrved, thin, and longitudinally iorolled, 
i. e., from side to side convex externally, concave internally, sub- 
genital plate similar to that oi atUnualm. 

" Color light yellowish green, without fuscous markings on sides 
of abdomen. Hind tibiae glaucous. Post-ocular fuscous stripe 
obsolete on metazone, interrupted on prozone by two narrow oblique 
yellowish green fasciae. 

"Length of body: male, 17; hindifemora: male, 11. 5; antenna: 
male, 13; tegmina : male, 3X3 mm." 
Georgia: Savannah, At^;. 14. 

Lower Austral zone. A near relative of attenuaius and occur- 
ring in the same kind of habitat : tangled growth of grass, sedge, 
weeds, etc., on swampy ground. 

McUnoplus totundfpeoDis Scndd. 

Florid ! Live Oak, Aug. 10. 

Golf strip of Lower Austral zone. Qtiite aameroos at one spot 
in the pioey woods, varying much in color according to background, 
from mottled grayish 00 sand to dark red-brown among leaves and 
other plant dibris. 




FiO. \i.—Miiamipltu diiaralui, LbEctbI new of end of a 
FlO. ti^JftlaneflHi ilmmoKii. Lctcral Tieirof end of ■ 
FIO. ii.—Afjtan/>fitMs iirumBiui. Dorul view of end i 
(Magnified 6 diameters.) 

MeUnopIus decoratus Mane. 

Itilauoflmi decoratut. Psyche, n, la {1904). 

" Related to decvrus (Scudder, Rev. Mel., p. 357, pi. 17, fig. 5), 
Vertex rather strongly protuberant, especially in female. Pronotnm 
with mid-caiina strong on metazone, weak or indistinct on prozone. 
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Tegmina asymmetrically obovate, the costal margin more conveac. 
Supra-anal plate nearly as broad as long, the sides convex or sinu- 
ate, apex rounded or acute, the supernumerary longitudinal ridges 
feebly developed or indistinct Purcula processes broad at base, 
rather strongly divergent, tapering, the sides more or less sinuate, 
once and a half or twice as long as the last dorsal segment. Cerd 
broader than in decorus^ especially at tip, the apex transversely ex- 
cised, the ventral apical angle produced, the dorsal well rounded, 
the extreme tip slightly recurved. Subgenital plate strongly con- 
stricted at base, (more than in decarui)^ the sides less ampliate 
basally, the apical tubercle much enlarged, produced, and curved 
upward, the ventral length of the plate almost or quite equal to its 
basal depth, the whole structure appearing more like a malforma- 
tion than otherwise. 

" Color dark reddish brown, yellow beneath, sides of pronotum 
below post-ocular stripe white;, the stripe percurrent, suffusing pale 
metepistemal fascia, continued nearly or quite to end of abdomen, 
sometimes rather faintly in female, but more pronounced and con- 
stant than in the females of the other species here described. The 
body is stouter than in decarus^ the hind femora shorter and stouter, 
and usually bifasdate. 

" Length of body : Male, 15-18; female, 21.5-25 ; hind femora: 
male, 9.5-1 x; female. 10.7-12; antenna: male, 8.5-9.5; female, 
8-9 ; tegmina: male, 2 x 3, 2.5 x 4 ; female, 2.8 x 4, 4 x 5 mm." 

(See Pig. II, p. 51.) 

Virginia : Wytheville, Sept. 4, 5, 5000 to 3500 feet, near the High Rocks. 
North Carolina : Murphy, Jnly 35, 1800 feet ; Topton, Aug. 21, 3000 to 

4000 feet 
Gtorgia: Blue Ridge, July 25, 1700 feet. 

(Austral ?) Transition zone. Dry mountain forests, among 
low shrubs. 

Melanopltfs sttttmostis Mone. 

Melanoplus strumosms, Psycfae, xl, xx (1904). 

" A small species with very small ovate tegmina, attingent in 
male, a little separated in female. Disk of pronotum twice (male) 
or once and a half (female) as long as wide, midcarina percurrent, 
lateral carinse barely perceptible mesially. Prostemal spine pro- 
minent, flattened cylindric, slightly curved backward, apex trans- 
versely excised, the angles rounded. Mesostemal interspace quad- 
rate in female, slightly longitudinal in male. Metastemal interspace 
dtttdi oe as long as wide (female), narrower in male. 
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Tegmina obovate, two-thirds as long as pronotum. Hind femora 
stont, very obliquely bif asciate with fuscous. Hind tibiae glaucous, 
flavescent at base and tip, with black-tipped spines. 

** Male abdomen subclavate, the subgenital plate and preceding 
segment tumescent, broader than deep, and greatly elongated, the 
former elongate scoop-shaped, bluntly rounded at apex, its sides a 
little convex, especially at base. Supra-anal plate broader than 
long, somewhat trilobate at end by reason of deep, subapical lateral 
emarginations, the apex acutely pointed with straight sides, the 
basal three- fourths of each side smoothly convex, curving abruptly 
into the subapical emarginations. Its upper surface bears strongly 
raised edges and a prominent transverse ridge midway of its length, 
crossing two-thirds of its width. To this ridge extend, lying upon 
longitudinal ridges, the processes of the furcula; these are very 
broad at base, tapering equally to digitate, apically sinuate, tips 
which rest upon the ends of the transverse ridge, and enclose be- 
tween them the shallow median sulcus, wide apically, narrow 
anteriorly. The base of the furcula and median portion of the seg- 
ment bearing it are distinctly depressed ; the median portion of the 
preceding segment is depressed to fit into this hollow, slightly 
elongated, widely and shallowly sulcate longitudinally, the sulcus 
transversely rugulose, with apical margin earinate opposite base of 
furcula. Cerci short and slender, about two-thirds as long as supra- 
anal plate, nearly three times as long as basal width, tapering evenly 
in basal half to one-fourth the basal width, distally bent gently up- 
ward and inward, the tip slightly expanded to about one-third the 
basal width, obliquely excised, the upper angle rounded, the ventral 
acute, the ventral margin convex or sinuous, the dorsal margin 
concave. 

" General color deep reddish brown above, whitish or flavescent 
beneath. Post-ocular fuscous stripe indistinct in female, deep black 
in male, percurrent, extending to abdomen, even suffusing the 
metepisternal pale fascia. 

** length of body : male, 15; female, 17.5-22; hind femora: 
male, 10; female, 11. 5-13; antenna: male, 6; female, 7; tegmina: 
male, 2x2.7; female, 2.5x3.5, 2.7x4 mm." 

(See Figs. 12, 13, p. 51.) 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 
Florida : De Puniak Springs, Aug. 5. 

I/)wer Austral zone. A very few specimens of this peculiar 
species were secured among shrubbery in open pine woods. (Sec 
PI. 6, Fig. I, iypt locality.) 
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Melanopltfs dfvetsf^ns Mone. 

Mdanapius diverggns, Psycfae, zi, 8, (1904). 

"A short- winged species of the same size and appearance as 
islandicus and its two relatives here described but belonging in a 
different series and easily distinguished by the sub-bifiircate cercl. 
Vertex blunt. Pronotum broad with flattened disk, subangulate at 
junction with lateral lobes, and moderately convex hinder margin, 
the mid-carina distinct on the metazone, absent from prozone. 
Prosternal spine short and variable, usually conical with acutely 
pointed tip but sometimes much broadened laterally with wide, 
bluntly rounded apex. Mesostemal interspace slightly transverse 
in the female, narrower than the lateral lobes, quadrate or a little 
transverse in the male. Metastemal interspace slightly transverse 
in the female, longitudinal in the male. Tegmina shorter than the 
pronotum, ovate, or ovate-lanceolate, with rounded apex, usually 
covering second abdominal segment but sometimes half this length, 
attingent in the male, separated in the female. The subgenital 
plate is truncate or even slightly emarginate at apex, the sides 
viewed from above nearly straight. The supra-anal plate is longer 
than wide, triangular, pointed at apex, the sides convex. Purcula 
moderately broad, about equalling the last segment in length. The 
cerci are quite distinctive, recalling those of minor in outline, being 
roughly boot-shaped, the base very broad, a little longer than wide, 
its sides parallel or convergent, the distal two-fifths bent abruptly 
upward at an angle of 35^ or 40^, narrowed to about one-half the 
width of the base and tapering to a broad, evenly rounded blunt 
apex. At the union of the distal portion with the base the dorsal 
margin is deeply concave, the ventral margin strongly angulate, 
beyond the angle straight or a little concave, forming a sub-bifurcate 
organ as long as the supra-anal plate. The whole appendage 
is thick, strongly convex externally, especially on the tip, which is 
curved gently inward. 

"General color dark reddish brown above, yellowish beneath, 
the hind tibiae red. Postocular fuscous stripes on head and pro- 
zone and pronounced fuscous markings on sides of abdomen and 
hind femora, The female is sometimes yellowish brown above. 

'* Length of body: male, 9-10; female, 11-20; hind femora: 
male, 8.5-^.5; female, 9.5-1 1 ; antenna: male, 6-6.5; female, 
6-7 ; tegmina, male, 2-3 ; female, 2-4 mm." 

(See Fig. 5, p. 46 — drawing of male cercus.) 
North Carolina : Balsam, Jnly 24, Aug. 19, 5000 to 6000 feet 
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Transition zone. Sylvan in habit ; found in Vaccinium 
thickets and other low shrubbery in deciduous forests and clearings. 

Patoxya atlantica Scudd. 

South Carolina : Denmark, Aug. 15. 

Georgia: Savannah, Aug. 14; Ty bee Island, Ang. la, 13; Waycross, Aug. ii. 

Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9 ; Fort Barrancas, Aug. 3 ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 

I/)wer Austral zone. A locally common species found in the 
coast region in grassy swamps and marshes* either salt or fresh. 

Pafoxya f lofidiana Thom. 

Virginia: Appomattox, Sept 6; Norfolk, Sept. 8; Virginia Beach, 

Sept. 7. 
North Carolina : Raleigh, July 9 ; Tunis, July 5. 
Georgia : Savannah, Aug. 14 ; Stone Mountain, July 28 ; Tybee Island, 

Aug. 12, 13. 
Florida : Carrabelle, Aug. 9 ; Marianna, Aug. 6 ; Warrington, Aug. 4. 

Austral zones, coastwise to eastern Massachusetts. A widely 
distributed but local species occurring in grassy swamps and along 
the borders of streams and tidal inlets. (See PI. 4, Pig. 2; PI. 6, 
Fig. 2.) 

^^tenopedcs q)hefiarioides Scndd. 

Georgia: Waycross, Aug. 11, (Jut. 3» 5). 

Florida : (Carrabelle, Aug. 9, juy. 4) ; (De Pnniak Springs, Aug. 5, jny. 3) ; 
Live Oak, Aug. 10, ( juv. 5) ; Tallahassee, Aug. 8, ( juv. 4, 5). 

Lower Austral zone. A not uncommon species locally in 
grassy spots among the piney woods, either in palmetto scrub, low 
bushes, or sedge and pipewort barrens. (See PI. 5, Pig. 2.) 
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